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Mk. Mayor ajstd Fellow-Citizens of Boston : 

It is, I assure you, with no slight diffidence that 
I approach the honorable task which the Committee 
of Arrangements imposes on me. The mere recital 
of the names of the distinguished men who have 
preceded me in the list of annual orators is enough 
to make any man feel the distinction as well as the 
labor of this duty. This list is not short; for a 
hundred successive years has the vote of the town 
or city government chosen an orator to speak before 
them on a great public anniversary. 

In the year 1771, it was voted that an oration be 
delivered on the Fifth of March, in commemoration 
of the so-called Massacre — the first collision of 
British troops and American citizens — in the pre- 
vious year; and James Lovell, the master of the 
Boston Latin School, was chosen to deliver it. A 
wise choice; for no man can be better prepared to 
trace with accuracy the distresses and duties of 
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nations, or express them with elegance and precision, 
than he whose daily duty it is to train the youth of 
his native town in the language, the literature and 
the history of the wondrous peoples of antiquity. 

Thirteen orations were delivered on this anni- 
versary. When in 1783 the treaty between England 
and the United States had set the first seal on the 
independence of the latter, it was voted, on motion, 
I believe, of James Otis, that the annual Boston ora- 
tion should be on the Fourth of July. Dr. John 
"Warren, an honored name and title, never, it should 
seem, to die out among us, accordingly performed 
this duty in 1783. It is now, therefore, the hundredth 
year of the celebration, and I am the hundred and 
first orator to address his fellow-citizens of Boston. 

My distinguished j)redecessor, whom we all value 
for his practical wisdom as much as his attic wit, has 
told us 

" Little of all we value liere 
Wakes on the morn of its hunclrecUh year, 
Without both feeling and looking queer; " 

an axiom which some antiquaries in England attempt 
to carry still farther, by asserting that no man is 
properly authenticated as having lived to be a hun- 
dred years old ; and certainly there is a strong feeling 
in our community that anything which has existed 
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for a hundred years has got to show cause why this 
lease for three hves shoiild be renewed. The old- 
world prepossession m favor of antiquity has very 
little hold now upon us; we care for little that has 
not modern improvements attached to it; — and after 
tinkering away on the Fourth of July celebrations to 
get them as close to modern ideas as possible, the 
public has begun to hear a murmur creep through it, 
that the old house had better be pulled down alto- 
gether; — or to drop metaphor and take up slang, 
that the " Fourth of July is played out." I would 
not quote these words before this audience to defend 
them; — but they are said, and no one will pretend 
that the day is observed with the same enthusiasm 
that it was twenty, thirty, or forty years ago. 

This might be laid to the charge of the hot wea- 
ther. ■ In changing the season of our annual celebra- 
tion from March to July, we certainly have not gained 
much in comfort — and doubtless many persons find 
a great open-air celebration oppressive in the heats of 
summer. But if the Fourth of July is really ceasing 
to excite an annual enthusiasm, it is not because the 
thermometer stands at 85°, or becaiise we hear the 
waves beating cool on the rocks at Ifahant. The 
Parisians crowd as eagerly as ever to the fete of 
Bonaparte on the 15th of August. Is it true, that 
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the vulgar phrase I quoted to you involves a fact? 
that the celebration of the Fourth of July is merely 
a piece of stage pageantry, a play of which the actors 
and audience are alike thoroughly weary? When 
George the Fourth was crowned, the pageant of the 
Coronation gave such general delight, that it was put 
as a spectacle on the stage of Drury Lane theatre. 
Here it was copied with such accurate magnificence 
that Elliston, who performed the King, was always 
so intoxicated — with his part — as to bless his as- 
sembled people with tearful solemnity, and it would 
have been hard for the most cautious observer of 
palace and theatre in 1821 to say which was the real, 
and which was the stage King. But nations are 
waking up to the belief that such spectacles are fit 
for the stage alone; that when we go out from the 
doors of the theatre to real life, we must stop all 
plays, and purge everything in the nature of a pag- 
eant from actual government. Can it then be, that 
we, who wonder why England is so patient with her 
monarch and her peers, have been in reality prolong- 
ing to a decrepit old age a mimic enthusiasm for 
certain old-world events, whose real significance was 
exhausted a generation ago? I propose to give this 
hour to a consideration of the question; and if our 
answer is " yes " — then let this be the last speech that 
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ends the fifth act of the hundred years' pageantry, 
and the fireworks to-night close the transformation 
scene of the empty spectacle. 

One hundred years ! Let us try to realize, fellow- 
citizens, the immense distance there is between the 
thoughts that might fairly occupy an orator in 1771, 
and those that now rise instinctively to his mind. 
The orations for the first thirteen years were deliv- 
ej-ed in commemoration of the Boston Massacre of 
1770. That singular event was much in the minds 
of all men in both Europe and America. It was the 
first armed collision between the colonies and the 
mother country; has been considered by many to 
contain the germ of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; and was well calculated to make such careful 
observers as Horace "Walpole tremble for its effect 
on national feelings. JSTo more striking event for an 
orator a hundred years ago than the danger of sepa- 
ration between East and "West. 

A hundred years pass, — and is there a more 
striking event for an orator than the marvellous 
union of east and west by the Ocean Telegraph and 
the Pacific Railroads? Suppose another collision 
between English and Americans in the streets of Bos- 
ton to-day. They could get word across the ocean, 
and we across the continent, each in an instant of 

2 
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time; but our succors would be at baud from San 
Francisco long before tbeirs could arrive from Lon- 
don. I look upon this absolute trampling down the 
barriers of material nature as an event worthy to close 
the American century which appeared to begin with 
the breaking of the ties of blood and nationality. 

But I can bring before you the lapse of a century 
perhaps more vividly in another way. There is no 
better way of noting this lapse than by the lives of 
men. Towards the end of the year 1770 died 
George Grenville, the first British minister who 
ever conceived the idea of taxing the American col- 
onies. It was but about eight years since he had 
first been the responsible author of any measures of 
state. But as the inventor of the stamp act, he had 
succeeded in making himself utterly odious to the 
colonies, and when, not very long before the first of 
these orations, the news of his death would be fully 
understood all over America, many a man would say, 
" But for him, we might have been as good friends 
as ever with England." 

And now, fellow-citizens, our newspapers have 
hardly got done with commemoration of the death of 
that son of England whose name is best known to 
Americans of all the hordes that acknowledge her 
sway. It may be that in truth we hold to the opinion 
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of Carlyle, who wrote many years ago that "the 
Bi-itish islands were inhabited by something like 20,- 
000,000 of men, women and children, mostly fools." 
But as long as Charles Dickens lived, we could not, 
for his sake, hate England altogether. The expres- 
sions of sorrow for his death, which, beginning from 
the palace, were echoed throughout the length and 
breadth of England, were as much exceeded here as 
our land is larger than hers. The few fanatical 
hands that sought to fling a nettle instead of a 
rose on his bier were indignantly and contemptu- 
ously beaten down. 'Nay more, those jests and 
criticisms on America, which in other Englishmen 
are an oftence, we positively refuse to take in ill-]Dart 
from him, and so as the hundred years close, we felt 
that all the hated names of generations, — Gren- 
villes and Gages and Burgoynes — Tarletons and 
Brokes and Pakenhams — the cold friend and the 
noisy foe, the Lords of the Council, and the Lairds 
of the Dockyard, have not done so much by their 
united efforts to keep the countries apart, as Dickens 
and Longfellow to keep them together. ]^or am I 
claiming too much for our revolution and the pro- 
gress it has caused in the world, when I say this, 
that but for the resistance inaugurated here, in favor 
of a new order of things, as against the old tradi- 
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tions of England, — a new order hardly better com- 
prehended by onr friends like Burke and Chatham, 
than by om- enemies like Grenville and ]!!^orth — but 
for the revolution, I say, of America in 1770, it 
would not have been physically possible, not morally 
conceivable that in England, in 1870, the tears of 
Queen, Lords and Commons should have been 
min gled over the grave of such a writer as Charles 
Dickens. 

For this century — the century between the Boston 
Massacre and the Pacific Railroad — between George 
Grenville and Charles Dickens — is but the history 
of the development of that idea which first seemed 
to flash into men's minds with the snap of the British 
firelocks on the Fifth of March, and first took authori- 
tative form on the Fourth of July — the nationality 
of America. In these hundred years, this great con- 
ception has not been gathering growth uniformly, 
but by successive stages or crises. And I wish to 
call your attention to these culminating points in the 
nation's progress, and if possible, to deduce from 
their history three important truths. 

1st. That the Declaration of Independence con- 
tains the hint, at least, of all the successive develop- 
ments of our nationality. 

2d. That at every stage something has been left 
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incomplete, which a wise nation will be continually 
taking up and perfecting. 

3d. That this process of development is not at an 
end; the truths of the Declaration not being, as yet, 
worked out. 

And, fellow-citizens, if I can succeed, even par- 
tially, in showing this, then the Fourth of July is 
not "played out'' — then the annual orator has still 
something to talk about, something to praise, some- 
thing to note, something to counsel, — then we are 
not enacting a pag-eant, but doing a great work, 
whereon we may well, like our fathers, " mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor." 

This nationality of ours, then, seems to me like a 
tidal wave, passing in majesty over the century, and 
cresting in successive billows, as one or another 
thought, mightier than the rest, assumes a definite 
shape, and rises and breaks in grandeur and beauty. 
The first of these crests, if you will let me so call 
them — the first great thought which exhibits itself 
as a great fact, is the assertion of our independence 
as a nation. The full establishment of this great 
fact occupies the whole space from 1770 to 1783, the 
first thirteen years of our Boston orations. JSTot till 
the original antagonist, whose first armed collision 
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with US was seen in these streets a hundred years 
ago, threw do^vn her sword, and acknowledged 
her defeat, was it right that our celebration day 
should be changed to the Fourth of July. The 
spirit that arose in 1770 was struggling for six years 
with all the associations, the traditions, the affections 
of the past, with all the doubts and fears for the 
future. At last, the internal agony could be borne 
no longer — the Declaration of Independence was 
wrung by main force from the heart of the people. 
Six more years, however, were needed to establish 
the fact, — and es^erj' hour of those six years — every 
victory, every defeat, every alliance welded, every 
intrigue foiled, even Lee's braggadocio and Arnold's 
treachery did its part to establish it beyond all 
question, in the minds not only of Englishmen, but 
of every other nation, that we are a people like them. 
They greatly err, it seems to me, who would make 
the Declaration of Independence the sole determining 
element in this great series of events. As the formal 
expression of the people's will, it was most essential, 
— as the cry forced from their heart it is most 
touching, — but I feel that its true significance has 
been misinterpreted, when the declaration is made 
synonymous with the establishment of independence. 
Prom 1783 we are a nation like others. Whatever 
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they may do, as the Deelaration says, we may do— 
we are one in the great commonwealth of joeoples — 
we are sharers and contributors in the great world 
stock of art, literature and science ; we are bound by 
all the precepts, and may claim all the benefits of 
that glorious system of rights and duties, the work 
of the first intellects of the world, that is known as 
the law of nations. How concisely is this last truth 
expressed in that last clause of the Declaration, when 
it asserts that we shall hold Englishmen, as all other 
nations, " to be enemies in war, in peace, friends." 
A fit rebuke to that miserable policy — too often fos- 
tered and defended among us — which would make us 
not independent among nations, but isolated from 
them, which teaches that Americans should look on 
every other country with suspicion and contempt, — 
and which, refusing to cultivate a single friendship in 
peace, may find itself at last without one ally in war. 
The second crest in our national wave was the 
consolidation of the country by the adoption of the 
Constitution. The Declaration of Independence was 
formed by the delegates of the United States, — as 
the United States, they asserted their right to an 
equal place among the nations of the earth, — as 
the United States they entered into an alliance 
with France and Spain, and ultimately wrung the 
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acknowledgment of their nationality from England. 
The Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union — 
mark that word j^erpetual — asserted no new prin- 
ciple, — they merely attempted to give form to that 
which already existed, and the Constitution of the 
United States, ordained and established in order to 
form a more perfect Union, is, as that very phrase 
declares, not the act which made a people one, but 
the act of a people already one. That we are as we 
are, may be the work of the Constitution ; but that we 
are what we are, is the work of the Declaration. The 
restrictions, the barriers, the guards of the Articles 
of Confederation would be like the fallen trunks that 
impede and perj)lex the navigation of the Mississippi. 
The grave enactments of the Constitution are as the 
stately levees, which, while they prevent the destruc- 
tive exuberance of the glorious current, only direct 
and further the sweep of its imperial progress to the 
sea. Once more, that solemn and pregnant assertion 
of the Fourth of July that the United States have 
the right to do anything which free and inde- 
pendent states ought to do, contains full au- 
thority for every word in that marvellous 
instrument of 1787, which carries throjighout the 
length and breadth of the land a supreme authority 
and absolute sway, greater in its direct expression 
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of national will than was ever vouchsafed, in their 
highest pitch of power, to the edicts of Alexander, 
the decrees of the Roman Senate, or the acts of 
the august Parliament of Britain. So strangely, so 
providentially has the simple, logical, legitimate inter- 
pretation of the Constitution surpassed and defeated 
the hopes and fears of all who saw its birth. For not 
Patrick Henry, who thought it did too much, nor 
Hamilton, who thought it did too little, nor Madison, 
who believed it had just hit the happy medium, had 
any conception of its legitimate development — and 
I would say to all " strict constructionists," tlie 
untimely brood of a dead and gone generation, who 
can see nothing in the Constitution but what they 
read in Elliott's Debates, that they can no more stop 
the evolution from it of a centralized, consolidated, 
imperial government, above, beneath, beyond all state 
sovereignty, than the Indians along the Republican 
Fork can stop the engines of the Pacific railroad by 
putting red clay pipe-heads on the track. 

The next great step in the progress of our nation- 
ality is the extension of the authority of the Consti- 
tution and the principles of the Declaration beyond 
the territory originally included in the colonies of 
Europe. The progress has been so gradual, the 
States have grown up so systematically from Bast 
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to West, that we are apt to overlook what an 
entirely different process is the growth of our 
territory beyond the Eocky Mountains, from 
•anything which has happened to the east of them. 
It was a great step to cross the Appalachian range 
and found Kentucky and Tennessee; it was a great 
step to leap the Ohio, and plant the new, free life of 
Illinois and Wisconsin. It was a still more daring 
feat, it was in the opinion of our ancestors unconsti- 
tutional, to acquire Louisiana and Florida by pur- 
chase. But all these States were within the range of 
the original English colonists, or within that of the 
original French colonists, whose power fell seven 
•years before the century we are considering, — or, 
in the extreme case, had received European civiliza- 
tion as soon as ourselves, or even sooner. But in 
extending the genius of oiir government to the 
regions on the Pacific coast, we are entering upon 
a land unknown even to the nations of Europe in 
1776. In the maps published by geographers of 
authority in the middle of the last century, the whole 
northern part of America is laid down with a wild- 
ness of speculation which reminds one of Chinese or 
Arabic science. In this same year 1770, from which 
I date my subject, I find recorded the death of Capt. 
Christopher Middleton, who received the Eoyal So- 
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ciety's Medal for his. explorations in the Arctic Seas. 
But Captain Middleton had been sent in 1742 to 
explore a northwest passage from Hudson's Bay to 
the South Sea, and it was evidently expected that it 
would be but the journey of a few days from ocean 
to ocean in latitude 60*^. It was not till "Washing- 
ton's first administration was drawing to its close, that 
Capt. Robert Gray of Boston discovered the Columbia 
River, nor till twelve years after that it was reached 
overland. In two generations we have California and 
OresTon entering- the Union as states. [N^ow here, fel- 
low-citizens, we have a new idea, — a new element in 
the national life. All the previous additions to the old 
thirteen, however different in their history, their soil, 
or the genius of their first settlers, yet looked more 
or less to the towns on the Atlantic seaboard for the 
full development of their resoiirces. ISTo matter what 
authority they might claim in virtue of the unheard- 
of stream of agricultural and mineral wealth which 
they were destined to pour upon the old world, — 
as long as the Mississippi and the St. Lawrence run 
eastward, they must still look to the Atlantic ports 
as the channels through which that abundance 
should flow, and everything that the old world could 
give them in exchange must come across that same 
Atlantic ocean, which throughout its expanse is the 
true Mediterranean or connector of the lands. 
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And it is not only as a medinm of commerce, not 
only to carry out its native wealth and bring back its 
acquired luxuries, that the sea and the coast are 
needed by a great inland country like ours. l>io, nor 
yet for that other marvellous influence which only 
the sea imparts from its rocks and beaches, that 
strange health-giving force which comes from 
salt air and salt water alone, above the purest 
inspiration of the mountain, and the deepest 
rest of the plains. There is a nobler power 
yet, which the sea, and nothing but the sea, breathes 
into the heart of a nation. The mountaineer learns 
the austerer virtues, which ai'e apt to wither at the 
first touch of civilization, and the selfish indepen- 
dence which bids every other nation stand of£; — the 
inhabitant of the plains learns to accumulate wealth, 
with that sort of fair-weather enterprise which tends 
only to foster prosperity, and ends in sluggish con- 
tent. But it is the sea-kings and their descendants 
alone, who enjoy the freest liberty in a genial inter- 
course with every land, who tear their golden 
treasures from the caves and floods of the barren 
main, who make a sport of danger and a mock of 
difiiculty, whose messengers are winds, and the 
flames of fire their ministers. We children of tide- 
water, who draw in the ocean with every breath can 
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hardly appreciate what a blessing we enjoy above 
those who live far removed from it. I was told by 
one of our own lamented dead, who marched with 
Sherman to the sea, that some of the "Western men 
on arriving at the shore stooped down and drank the 
water, of which the taste rather staggered them. 
I fear physical geography was neglected in their 
school. But another Western man, worth all Sher- 
man's army put together, — I mean President Lin- 
coln, — told me with his own lips in 1863, that he 
longed to stay a while at the sea-shore, for he had 
never seen the sea in his life, except hastily from the 
windows of a railroad car. As he said it, that wild, 
sweet, unearthly look of melancholy that he too often 
wore, played across his rugged features, softening 
them to more than woman's tenderness, and he 
seemed to say like a man who resembled him in 
nothing but a love of liberty, and the abuse he got 
for it, — 

"I could lie down like a tired child 

And weep away the life of care 
Wliicli I have borne, and yet must bear, 

Till death like sleep should steal on me. 
And I might feel in th(! warm air 

My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o'er my dying brain its last monotony." 

Oh why was he not spared to us one summer more, 
that we might show him the sea? How all our coast 
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would have risen like one man to greet him I How 
all the Lincolns in Hingham would have fought to 
be the first to get him, and the last to part with him! 
How we should have waked his child-like mirth to 
tenfold peals of laughter at the sports and stories of 
the sea-shore! How the old fishermen and sailors 
would have crowded round to welcome the rugged 
Westerner that was so like themselves — how we 
would have laid before him all the treasures of beach 
and rock, the wonders of fortress and beacon, how 
we would have blown away the cares and miseries of 
four wretched years with one whifii" of an incoming 
tide ! How we would have sent him back again to 
tell his own rich valleys, where nature seems to have 
outdone all her exploits of fertility, that after all 
there were no hearts and hands like the coastmen's 
in 'New England! 

]^ow this mighty influence of the sea, which all his- 
tory tells us has such an effect on nations, our Western 
brethren had for years to seek from us. They were 
obliged to descend to the coast of the same water 
that bore the ships of King Athelstane, of Rollo, of 
Columbus, of Philip. But when Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia came into our family of States, a western 
coast, a coast all their own, was spread before them 
and an ocean highway whose like Athelstane and 
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Columbus never knew, l^o longer need they look 
eastward for the treasures of India or China or 
Japan. It is Europe and we that must receive these 
treasures from them. No longer do they need to 
learn of us the enterprise, the liberty, the gene- 
rosity of the sea-kings; their own glorious ocean, 
their own peaceful sea, exempts them forever from 
such dependence. Truly, fellow-citizens, a mighty 
step in national progress. 

The next crest in the wave of our nationality is 
but too well known to all of us. Then it was that 
noxious seaweeds floated to the surface, and 
tinged the flood of an angry crimson dye. I 
propose now to say but few words on the two great 
additions made to our national experience in the last 
ten years, viz : — The maintenance by force of arms 
of the country's unity, and the emancipation of the 
negroes by the proclamation of the executive. Speak- 
ing with the hesitation which becomes a young man 
in the presence of those to whom the problems of 
constitutional law were familiar before his birth, I 
shall venture to propound a view which would seem 
capable of determining these two questions with 
greater simplicity and completeness than more elabo- 
rate theories. The Declaration of Independence 
which we have heard read, — is it a mere rhetorical 
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flourish? is it a mere manifesto? is it only another 
way of saying, " Let us fight this qiiestion of Re- 
bellion out"? IS^ot so, every true American answers; 
it is a state paper of the greatest significance, in 
which some exceptionable phrases are overcome by 
the weight of the matter. Yes; but what kind of a 
state paper? "Was it merely like the letters which a 
secretary of state writes to a foreign minister, to 
explain or defend something in the conduct of him- 
self or another official? or has it in some way a 
binding force beyond the temporary occasion? I 
believe a document of such a character, creating and 
moving a nation as it did, brought before the world 
with every possible formality by the unanimous vote 
of the representative body of the nation, and ac- 
cepted by all successive generations as the • author- 
itative exposition of the popular will, can be regarded 
in no other light than as an exposition, in accordance 
with that will, of the great principles of organic law. 
And if so, then no organic or statute law that con- 
travenes it can in principle be legal ; and none that 
clearly furthers it can in principle be illegal. IsTo 
stream can rise higher than its fountain. ISTo articles 
of confederation, or constitution, or treaties, or acts, 
or ordinances, can claim to express the sense of the 
nation more directly than the original charter which 
set the whole in motion. 
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Let us apply this principle to secession and eman- 
cipation. The declaration begins by recognizing the 
possibility of inevitable separation between States, — 
and it asserts also the necessity of a decent state- 
ment of the impelling causes in the face of the woi'ld, 
as also the duty of patient remonstrance before ap- 
pealing to arms. IS^ow, fellow-citizens, consider the 
actual history of the secession, consider that instead 
of anything like patient remonstrance we had san- 
guinary threats and abuse, and that when the so- 
called fatal hour came, so far from any statement of 
reasons out of decent respect to mankind, on the part 
of the unanimous representatives of the Southern 
people, half-a-dozen men, without rhyme or reason, 
said " we 're off. " Can we resist the conclusion, that 
such an act of separation is not only not recognized 
but is absolutely disowned by the signers of the Dec- 
laration, and that consequently the government and 
people of that nation which the Declaration created 
are in duty bound to see in it only a wilful rebellion, 
and as such to treat it, in virtue of that clause in our 
great charter which claims that the United States 
may do everything which sovereign and independent 
States of right ought to doV 

And so for the emancipation. I have heard good 
men, and wise men, express every variety of opin- 
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ion about it. I have heard some condemn it as 
nnconstitutional ; others defend it, as a military 
necessity; and others again praise it, as a noble 
casting aside of legal shackles, and an assertion of 
the great principles of man's rights. Yes, but not a 
new assertion, nor an illegal one. It is asserted in 
the Declaration of Independence that all men are 
created equal, and are endowed by their Creator with 
the rights of liberty and the pursuit of happiness; 
and asserted not as a Utopian theory, not as a phil- 
anthropic challenge, but as a solemn decree of the 
people of the United States, in the very birth-hour of 
their national existence, and through the mouth of 
their authorized representatives. The emancipation 
proclamation therefore was simply the carrying out 
of the dictum of an original charter; none the less 
organic law, because subsequent resti'ictive enact- 
ment had checked its legitimate operation. It was a 
return to old principles, not an assertion of new ones; 
it was Law and not Theory. 

The latest step in our national progress is that 
which I named as the great event to close the cen- 
tury, — the establishing of a speedy means of commu- 
nication between the extremities of the country. The 
Pacific Railroad is needed if the country is to be the 
United States. Think, fellow-citizens, if we had had 
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that railroad in 1861, how it would have relieved my 
sainted predecessor, Starr King, in his almost single- 
handed fight that kept California for the nation, and 
took him from it. I regard this connection as just 
as essentially involved in the Declaration as the battle 
of Saratoga, or the treaty of 1783. If we are to be the 
United States, I say again, we must be united. If 
we are to be independent of the rest of the world, 
we must hold together ourselves. I do not know 
what Political Economy may prove next, as to the 
right of Grovernment to help a railroad; pretty soon 
I expect to hear that it has no right to build a light- 
house. But I am certain of this, that if Congress is 
to have members from the Pacific States, it must 
give them means to get to the Atlantic, or very soon 
they will cease to legislate in a pacific spirit. There 
were those who prophesied that the admission of 
California in 1S50 meant a separate nation on that 
shore. I firmly believe that the Pacific Railroad, as 
it closes this century which opened in 1770 with a 
threat of separation, is an assurance that the 
century of '."'6 will go by many times without see- 
ing another declaration of independence within the 
borders of the United States. 

I have thus attempted, fellow-citizens, to sketch 
the most important steps in our national progress 
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during the century since the national independence 
first appeared inevitahle. I do not mean to say this 
hst would be everywhere agreed to. But I do say 
that these great events, the establishment of our 
nationality; the defining of our organic law; the 
extension of its authority over lands not included in 
our original limits, and ultimately over those undis- 
covered in 1770, and finding their national outlet in 
another ocean; the defence by arms of our national 
auihority at home; the emancipation of the African 
race, and finally, the physical uniting of all parts of 
the country, must be allowed by all to be at least the 
most important of the great crises in our history, 
l^ow, fellow-citizens, if I have succeeded in making 
my meaning clear to you, you will see in all these 
steps the great truths I named at the outset, and 
first, that they all derive their vitality from the 
original impulse given, the original energy breathed 
by the Declaration of Independence, which created 
the United States, endowed them with every attri- 
bute of national authority, and laid down the 
organic laws under which that power should be 
swayed, and hence the declaration is not " played 
out" but is as alive and real to-day as ever. I think 
I may safely rest this here. 

But, you Avill remember, I asserted that these sue- 
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cessive developments and evolutions of the princi- 
ples of 1776 had not yet come to an end; that at 
every step something had been left undone, and that 
there were yet greater things for the Declaration to 
eflfect before it could have its perfect work. I have 
not the time to elaborate the first of these propositions 
at length — nor is it necessary ; for it is apparent to 
every man that there have always been at least 
two causes at work from the very foundation of 
the government to prevent the true carrying out of 
our great destiny. The first is that strange love of 
restriction, which has constantly from time to time 
appeared, tending to hamper independence, to ham- 
per the confederation, to hamper the Constitution, 
to hamper every session of Congress since Congress 
was, with a fear, that this, or that, or the other was 
not within the powers of whatever was then the 
highest authority. Occasionally, the party that holds 
this view has actually succeeded in making some of 
their restrictions authoritative; but always have they 
been swept away by the advancing genius of the 
Declaration; and, I trust, the time is not far distant, 
when it will be thoroughly recognized by constitu- 
tional lawyers that the very small number of restric- 
tions placed upon the powers of the general govern- 
ment by the Constitution, is, in reality, to prevent 
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still more serious restrictions being laid on the public 
liberty ; and that the genius of the entire instrument, 
in obedience to that of the Declaration, is not restric- 
tive, but encouraging, clothing Congress with power, 
not stripping it, and bidding the nation go on, and do 
all that a nation of right may do. 

The second cause why, at each stage of our pro- 
gress, we have not done our entire work, is from that 
thought so deeply enrooted in the American heart, 
that we must " go ahead " — that if the nation makes 
progress, it is enough; and, in truth, if to advance 
were all, if to clear away the wilderness were the 
sum of national duty, we might well be satisfied. I 
have endeavored to point out the stages of progress 
of a century. 'No other nation ever went so far 
ahead in twice the period: But how have we done 
the work? Have we planted the wilderness that 
we have cleared? Have we always seen to it 
that it should not relapse into wildness? Alas, too 
often not ! You are familiar with the heedless waste 
of land practised hitherto in many of our Southern 
States. Yirgin soil has been tilled without rotation 
or manuring till it could be tilled no more, and then 
it has been abandoned for other virgin soil, and this 
exhaustive practice has been repeated ad infini- 
tum. ]Srow this is only a type of what has been 
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done throughout the country, and throughout the 
century, in almost every part of the work. An 
immensity has been half done, very little thoroughly 
done. It is time to stop this; — it is time to 
add to our faith virtue; that is, not merely to 
go on, and on, and on, but to detail at least one- 
half the nation's strength to perfect, while the 
other is advancing; to see that we are content with 
no make-shifts, no temporary expedients, but that 
all our national work is of the best. And here it 
is that I find a most noble and ever-extending field 
for the energies of our own section, and our own 
city. It is for ISTew England, it is for Boston, the 
oldest, the best trained, the most experienced part of 
the coimtry, to carry out to perfection the ideas which 
others initiate. It is in vain for us to attempt to 
keep progress with our brethren of San Francisco 
or Des Moines in the matter of going ahead ; but we 
may beat them out of the field in the art of perfect- 
ing half-done work. Well and nobly did we dis- 
charge our duty as pioneers when that was our duty, 
and when thoroughness of detail, and stability of 
performance, resulting from higher education and 
closer competition, were to be found in Europe alone. 
JSTow that the advanced guard has moved westward, 
it is theirs to pioneer, ours to perfect. JSTor let 
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either them or us despise this duty. In the great 
work of rearing the nation's edifice, remember that 

" 'Tis not timber, lead, and stone 
The architect requires alone 

To finish a fine building; 
The structure were but half complete. 
If he could possibly foi'get 
The carving and the gilding." 

'Now this same carving and gilding must include 
evei'ything that is demanded by elegance, refinement 
and comfort; by all the tenderer and delicate emo- 
tions; everything which makes our life worth more 
than Daniel Boone's or Red Jacket's. I need not 
name all the points in which Boston might aspire to 
control the world in this direction; but one, I will. 
It is the duty of Boston to see that her places of 
education are something besides schools; that she 
teaches something more than what are called, in de- 
rision I suppose, useful branches; for they are of no 
use except for the one lowest ambition; they may 
teach one how to make money, but they can teach 
him neither to be contented in its absence, nor happy 
in its use. Boston, as the head of the older states, 
must bring up her children to a thorough, lofty, deep 
and refined knowledge in every department of science, 
literature, history and art, without which all the 
power in the world makes men mere tigers, and all 
the wealth in the world assimilates them to swine. 
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For these reasons, we may say that the work of 
the Declaration is not exhausted ; that its celebration 
is not played out. But there is one more great truth 
I alluded to, namely, that at least one more stage 
must come in its legitimate development, before 
its work is over. I have hinted it before : it is 
for America to understand and assume her true posi- 
tion as a member of the commonwealth of nations. 
Almost simultaneous with the completion of the Pa- 
cific railroad is the doubling of our telegraphic com- 
munication with Europe, and its extension to India ; 
and soon we shall see a belt of telegraph entirely 
around the world. As we are thus brought physi- 
cally nearer the other nations, I trust we shall be 
brought morally nearer to them, that we shall give 
up the selfish, exclusive, repellent feeling which we 
call independent and American, and know that all 
nations form one brotherhood. 

It cannot, I think, be denied, that such a feeling 
does very largely exist, — a feeling that as we are 
on another continent, so we are on another world. 
It is easy to see its origin. As colonies we knew 
Europe only through England. America's greatest 
friends and lovers, men like Chatham and Burke, who 
attacked the measures of the Ministry as legally 
or morally wrong, always seemed to maintain that 
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through England alone the colonies ought to com- 
municate with the world. Naturally, then, Amer- 
icans came to believe that the Declaration separated 
them, cut them adrift, cast them off from England, 
Europe, the world, and left them to work out the 
problem of national duty in isolation. 

Hence arises that strange feeling which makes so 
many Americans visit the whole of Europe as they 
visit the buried cities near iN^aples; as a sort of ' 
enormous Pompeii, where a kindly interposition of 
Providence has entirely destroyed all real life, and 
left a variety of national and social relics as in a 
museum, whei e we can see how a set of unreal people 
live as they lived in the dark ages, bearing no kind 
of relation to ourselves. Or if they advance a step 
beyond this, they still have a sort of Pompeian idea 
of Europe and Asia; for they look on them as con- 
taining many objects suitable for models of beauty 
and luxury in art or architecture, but hardly a thing 
which deserves to be copied in our real practical life ; 
a life in which they are fairly convinced no European 
can teach them anything. ISTay, can it be doubted, 
that there exists among us a still deeper, darker 
spirit of doubt, distrust, almost of hatred to Europe, 
which looks on the Atlantic as typical merely of the 
great gulf forever fixed between us ? If this feelino-. 
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which I grant is very vague, were brought to an 
accurate definition, it woiild be that all but the lowest 
class in Europe were hopelessly opposed to us in 
principle ; and that without a convulsion, to which the 
French Eevolution offers no parallel, after which 
all that was left alive should at once model itself 
on our example, — we never can be in sympathy. 

JSTow, fellow-citizens, such feelings may have a cer- 
tain lofty pride and freedom about them ; but they are 
wholly ungenerous, wholly unchristian, and certainly 
derive no countenance from the Declaration. That 
wonderful document does not isolate us from the 
nations, it sets us among them; — it recognizes a 
decent respect for the opinions of mankind; it tells 
us not to regard England and the rest of the world 
with distrust, suspicion and hatred, but as " enemies 
in war, in peace, friends." It is time for us to re- 
member these maxims, — it is time for us to cease 
looking at the old world from the wrong side. 
"When we burst away a hundred years ago, we looked 
back at Europe with a scowl, and turned our faces 
steadily westward — we broke down the hard ground, 
and climbed the hills; we spread over the rich plains, 
we toiled through the desert and up the eternal 
peaks; and rushing down the golden valleys, at last 
we stand on the shore of ocean; and as we still fix our 
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gaze westward, we find that the world is not an end- 
less plane, but a bounded sphere, and that the on- 
ward look from the new West only brings us back to 
the other side of the old East. Then, if we gaze 
clearly, without prejudice or prepossession, we find 
that after all, as both religion and science tell, we 
too spring from that mystic eastern world, whence 
every race of man has come. Then we shall learn 
that our fathers did well in setting us among 
the nations. We shall learn that the old world is no 
congeries of buried cities, no mere museum of ante- 
diluvian curiosities, but the real home of live men — 
men who know how to live: we shall find models 
there worthy of our imitation, not merely in the lux- 
uries of life, not merely in its pretty matters and 
playthings, but in real solid concerns of strength, 
progress, happiness; and finally we shall know that 
the great heart of Europe, from king to serf, beats 
with us and not against us. 

Fellow-citizens, this problem of the true relations 
of the United States to 'the rest of the world is at 
this moment forcing itself upon us. At this very 
moment we are in danger of refusing a gift which 
old Asia, the ever patient mother of the world, is 
offering to the youngest of her children. When We 
placed flowers the other day on the graves of our 
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brethren in gratitude for their noble sacrifice, we 
could not help thinking what a terrible gap they left 
among us, and how all our difficulties at present are 
derived from the one want of men — men with arms, 
heads, hands — to fill, however imperfectly, the 
place of our lost thousands. The plenty that has 
come with peace is of no iTse. Our corn stands 
unreaped, our timber rots in the forest, our iron moul- 
ders in the mountain, for the want of men, men to do 
the work. At this moment a people of the old world 
— the .most ancient, the most industrious, the most 
thrifty, the most ingenious, the best convinced of 
the value of education - — are crowding from their 
overstocked land to our doors, not as sturdy beg- 
gars, but as honest laborers, asking for work "Will 
you turn them away? "Will you persist in refusing 
their help to make the national burdens lighter? 
Have you so poorly learnt the Declaration that you 
are going at this hour to take up the old cries of 
" race," and " America for the Americans "? Good 
Heavens! Ten years ago the l^orth rose against 
the oppressions of the African — swore there should 
be no distinction of color, steadily refused to 
consider the question, "What will you do with 
the Negro?" and persisted, at the risk of national 
existence, in establishing that the black man was 
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as good as the Caucasian — and now comes the 
MongoHan, and asks to do the very thing you 
want done, and some of the very rneii who have 
declaimed loudest against distinctions of race and 
color talk about degradation from the contact. If 
you really mean to reject this timely aid that Asia 
offers — if you really so construe the Declaration of 
Independence — then don't talk about acts of Con- 
gress to protect ship-building and encourage com- 
merce, but use your iron to make a high wall all 
round the frontier — plant a thick hedge of pine-trees 
outside — and retire to your lofty isolation. And 
perhaps, a thousand years hence, some travelling 
Chinese will break down the barrier, worse than his 
own great wall, and find the remnants of cities, as 
unintelligible as those of Central America, and as 
useless to the world. 

]^o, fellow-citizens, this would be copying China 
in the worst side of her character. I^ot so is our 
national duty. Rather let us go on as of yore, 
throwing wide open our gates to all comers, and 
putting the Declaration into the freest and fullest 
practice. In that case it can never be played out, 
but every year will add new glories to its 
celebration. And so, when a hundred years hence 
a worthier orator, whom you and I shall never 
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see, shall address our successors, — when Boston 
shall gather in her arms, from a circuit of a 
hundred miles, a population of a million and 
a half of citizens, — when two hundred thousand chil- 
dren shall throng her schools — when her libraries and 
museums, grown to tenfold their present size, shall 
still be bursting with their stores of art and litera- 
ture — when her harbor is crowded with five thousand 
sail, proudly flaunting the stars and stripes — when 
our ancient university shall count ten students for 
every one she now instructs, and show an income 
equal to her present capital — when the legislature 
shall sit but a single month in the year, except when 
detained on tunnel business, — when the directors of a 
network of railroads all over the state shall throng the 
State-house thrusting their surplus dividends into the 
hands of the state treasurer for investment — when all 
our hyperboles shall become less than the earnest of 
the prosperity of the United States — then, I say, the 
orator who succeeds me will claim it as the noblest 
honor of Boston that she stands between the old 
world and the new, — the advanced outpost of one, 
the rear-guard of the other, and the loved and 
cherished friend of both. 
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The earliest dawn to-day recalled those words of 
Milton's Agonistes, — 

"The morning trumpets festival proclaimed 
In each high street." 

This is the chief national festival, yet commemo- 
rated, as John Adams thought it should be for ever- 
more, "by solemn acts of devotion to Almighty 
God," and with " pomp, parade, guns, bells, bonfires, 
nad illuminations, from one end of this continent to 
the other." 

^Ninety-five years of anxious triumph — the agony 
of glory — have passed away! Why is it that this 
excitable people, not fettered by too much reverence 
for the old, and eminently fond of new sensations, 
still watch, with unabated, hereditary enthusiasm, 
the rising of this day's sun ? Why is it not dimmed 
to them by the distance of near a hundred annual 
journeys through illimitable space? Why do not 
the vast and near events, that the last decade has 
swept into our history, make us regard the Revo- 
lution as the day of small things ? 
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The men of this generation have been actors in 
successful war, on a scale of military grandeur that 
our fathers never knew. Within ten years one sheet 
of paper has enfranchised twice as many millions as 
were they avIio broke the British chain by seven years 
of war. Younger victors, lately robed in garments 
dyed with Freedom's imperial purjole from their 
veins, who tendered their lives in battles to 
which Princeton and Monmouth were only skirmish 
fire, are here to-day. Some of the empty sleeves 
before me were won by the side of cannon that 
blazed in miles of batteiy, on ridges higher than the 
lowest clouds that touch the monument on Bunker 
Hill. Even the surrender of Cornwallis is a quiet 
landscape picture set in the dreamy mist of ninety 
years, compared with the lurid panorama of your 
embattled hosts that so lately and so grimly -girt 
with walls of fire a far more wretched and more 
gallant chieftain. 

Yet, while the very actors in these recent scenes 
frequently forget their dates, most Americans re- 
member the Second, and all, the Fourth of July, 
1776, — the immortal days when the decision and 
the Declaration were made. Why is this long and 
loyal memory of the nation's heart ? Why would 
treason, if committed to-day, shock us like the 
profaning of an altar ? 
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The answer is plain. Our victory in the" war of 
the rebellion was one of the manifestations of estab- 
lished power. But the day which we celebrate 
marks the birth and enthronement of that power 
as a new force in our history. To-day is the birth- 
day of a sovereign, — a living, reigning, and immor- 
tal sovereign, — the people; the only monarch who 
need never subsidize an army, but who is sure — 
until we establish female suffrage — of a musket and 
a man behind each snow-flake of imperial will. And 
this sovereign is so allied, by the presence of the 
people all over the continent, by a general knowl- 
edge, which, being the knowledge of everybody, 
is greater than the knowledge of anybody, and 
by millions of consentient power, to the infinite 
attributes of the King of kings, — omnipresence, 
omniscience, and omnipotence, — that the voice of 
the people has been wisely and reverently called 
the voice of God, who is a spirit, and in whose 
spiritual image men are made. To-day is the 
birthday of this godlike power — The People. ISTo 
wonder that The People does not forget it! 

The field of history which we enter again to-day 
has been gleaned for a century. But because the 
price of Liberty is eternal vigilance, the harvest of 
history — its lesson — is forever new. 

What is this sovereign people? It is not near the 
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battered Tuileries, or in the draft riots of New 
York, that we may seek the infant king, around 
whose cradle, a century ago, our wise men, Wash- 
ington, Adams, Jefferson, Franklin, assembled. 
The cradle was both a camp and throne; for 
The People was born from the brain and heart of 
God, all diademed for empire, and helmeted for 
war. 

To establish this new sovereign power, Franklin 
brought all his keen insight into the weakness and 
strength of human nature; Hamilton, his proud, 
dauntless com^age, and the philosophy of a more 
than human intellect; Adams, his force of resistance, 
his vast powers, and volcanic fire under pressure; 
Jefi'erson, that matchless felicity in seizing and 
expressing the grand ideas of the people, which 
makes some of his simplest sentences thrill us like 
the trumpet tones of the " Marseillaise " and the 
" Star Spangled Banner " shouted in chorus by ten 
thousand men; Washington, a divinity of judgment, 
a nobility of virtue, and a modesty of valor, which 
consecrate him as the soldierly incarnation of civic 
immortality. 

The devoted suj^porters of a sovereign give some 
indication of his qualities. At least we may gather, 
from the character of his most loyal adherents who 
place him on the throne, some idea of him, as he 
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seemed to them. The solemn consecration, the dar- 
ing enthusiasm, the unwavering faith, the lofty- 
bearing of the fathers had nothing of the mere 
iconoclast. They meant something more than the 
substitution of one ill-regulated monarch for another. 
Washington did not brave the halter of a traitor for 
any dishonest, unhoused, unwashed usurper. In 
the most boisterous enthusiasm of John Adams 
there is nothing of the demagogue. The memorable 
conclave of July, when the decision to separate for- 
ever from all the dear traditions of the great mother- 
land was made, breathes a triumphant, sad solemnity, 
which reminds one of a Roman picture, — now 
probably destroyed by a French mob calling itself 
the people, — where jubilant archangels, not un- 
prescient of Calvaiy, and with the glory of the 
throne upon their robes and faces, gather their 
overshadowing, illuminating wings around a new- 
born God in Bethlehem. 

If our celebration of this birthday of the people 
is anything more than lip service, it is worth while 
to inquire what sort of a ruler these men of the 
educated, powerful class, and fresh from allegiance 
to a monarchy, intended to support; that they were 
so ready to fall on their faces and adore? Prom 
what sceptre of human government does the lustre 
come, which can excite John Adams, at forty-one 
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years of age, the " Atlas of Independence," " The 
Colossus of Debate," to break forth in this ex- 
uberant strain: "You will think me transported 
with enthusiasm, but I am not;" "through all the 
gloom I can see the rays of ravishing light and 
glory"? 

Few popular phrases have been more misapplied 
than this specious statement, that "government 
rests on the consent of the governed." If it mean 
that government owes its quiescence to the un- 
willingness of its subjects to attempt escajDC from 
present evils by flying to those which are unknown, 
it is as applicable to an empire as to a republic. 
But if it mean that the governed must be unanimous 
in supporting the most vigorous legislation before 
such legislation can be rightly enforced, and vir- 
tually with the consent of the governed, unless they 
choose to commit themselves boldly to the sacred 
and inalienable right of revolution eo nomine, — 
government is not worth the devotion of the meanest 
rebel soldier, whose unburied skeleton is knocked 
about by the herds of half-wild swine now roaming 
over that Virginian Wilderness, which the priceless 
blood of your most beloved sons, poured out in the 
name of government, has drenched. 

Government implies command, and the right and 
the power to crush out resistance. The strongest 
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government on earth is one where the majority 
of armed citizens make and choose to enforce its 
laws. Unless mobs, and associations of violent 
strikers comprise the majority of the armed citizens, 
mob law ought to be more out of its proper element 
here than under an Eastern monarch, whose 
despotism can be tempered by a single, assassina- 
tion. It is the vigor which wields the law more 
than the weight behind it that deters offenders. 
If the people were alive to the truth that indi- 
vidual freedom cannot exist with a feeble execution 
of the laws, mob law, exercised against the will of 
the voting, arm-bearing majority, would be im- 
possible. But two conditions are essential to this 
effective majority: one is that the voting, arm- 
bearing majority shall be vigilant and do the duty 
of citizens; the other is that such a republican 
virtue and equality of condition shall be maintained 
as to secure this majority on the side of conserva- 
tive interests against a destructive, ill-conditioned 
minority. 

Washington intended to enthrone irresistible 
power resting on the will of enlightened armed ma- 
jorities. The fathers worshipped no waxen statue 
with a tinsel sceptre. The will of the people was to 
be vigorously supreme on its vast quarter-deck. 
Freedom meant Law. 
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The theocracy, which the Pilgrims purposed to 
establish, — though, perhaps, a dream for centuries 
to come, — is a pure, popular government, combining 
the virtues of all forms of government, wisdom, 
purity, energy, and weight. As in the physical 
world, the highest organism passes, in its develop- 
ment, through the stages of resemblance to the infe- 
rior organisms which have preceded it, so the various 
inadequate forms of society — aristocracy, oligarchy, 
and monarchy — seem to be but progressive steps to 
that exalted social state, in which the great mass of 
the people, imbued with the wisdom of the few, and 
the virtue of the best, shall act with the absolute 
energy of one. 

On this birthday of the Republic, we may, per- 
haps, be permitted to exult a little. It was an 
inspiring belief of Socrates that the heroes and mar- 
tyrs and sages of all time, still, in the spirit, push on 
their earthly work and stimulate the minds of men. 
"Who would be sorry to believe that the soldiers and 
statesmen of the new-born nation may rejoice to-day 
with a mighty people which stretches nearly from the 
Arctic Circle to the Caribbean Sea, and fronts two 
thousand leagues on oceans which join, through us, 
the centuries of Europe to the cycles of Cathay, that 
we have swept the " ephemeral blot " from " an im- 
mortal instrument"? If Franldin can recall his 
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earthly memories of "Wedderburne, may not the phi- 
losopher feel a little quiet satisfaction at the spectacle 
of a most exalted British Commission, sitting in the 
capital of aggrieved America, to review, and author- 
ized to express regret for a fatal British wrong ? 
Might not a soldier hope that the great Revolutionary 
Chief may stretch his broad hand in benediction over 
the living, and greet dear brethren dead with some- 
thing of the tone which thrilled the weeping Spartan 
mother on the evening of Thermopylae, — 

"Your son doth sup with Leonidas to-night"? 

By celebrating this day we seem to approve the 
act of our fathers, and to renew our allegiance to 
that majestic power which they expected their sons 
to defend against all usurpers from above and from 
below. 

The garnered glory and the triumphs ripe justify 
exultation. But we should be less wise than the 
Egyptians, who tried their monarchs dead, if, with 
the fresh memory of a terrific war, which seemed to 
be waged by the Almighty for the purpose of 
equalizing the conditions of men, we should not, at 
the end of this year of sovereignty, scrutinize the 
condition of the people. 

With the blackened walls of France before us, we 
ought not to shut our eyes to the fact that a 
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widening gulf of discontent and inequality is sepa- 
rating two armed classes in this republic which is 
founded on equality. Every one knows that the 
incomes of the very rich are becoming more enor- 
mous, while the number of those who have no surplus 
to save is steadily increasing. While masses are 
becoming more ready to be purchased, individuals 
are becoming more able to purchase them. Thus, 
luxury and mercenary bands, for civil wars, grow 
up together. Under this inequality, labor and 
capital are becoming mutually defiant. The theory 
that the laborer is to be kept in his place is now 
meeting another, that capital has no right which 
labor is bound to respect. The fact is patent that 
capital is not less selfish than ever, and that labor 
is becoming generally dishonest in quantity and 
quality. The battle-field and the battle-cries are 
as old as civilization. Capital, forgetting that 
organizations now give a corporate power to labor- 
strikes, and still hoping to win its invariable victory, 
calls him who annoxmces the disease and suggests 
a cure — incendiary. 

But never before in the history of nations were 
both parties to this social combat equally armed 
with vote and bayonet. The revolution, by intro- 
ducing the element of equality, complicated the 
problem. The war of the rebellion enlarged that 
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element. We have given to labor siiffrage and 
arms ! Henceforth, men, without property or 
character, may make and unmake kings. 

The protection of four thiugs — life, liberty, 
property, and character — was formerly supposed 
to be the end of government and laws. American 
theories of suffrage give all the powers of legislation 
over four interests to men who may have only two 
of them, — liberty and life. 

"When discontent as to the distribution of property 
takes general possession of a class of armed men 
who have the power of voting upon interests which 
they covet and do not possess, mobs — the great 
peril of a republic — may be expected. To hide 
one's eyes from the peril does not avert it. 
Protection, not concealment, is now demanded. 
Protection must be sought and can be found in the 
conservative character and interests of the armed 
majority. The problem is how to make the armed 
majority conservative. 

Whenever the standard of value has been changed, 
such discontents as the present have arisen. At 
such epochs the luxury of the rich has kept pace 
with the poverty of the poor. The history of the 
change is simple. 

In a studio at Florence, twenty years ago, a 
sculptor was shaping a mass of clay. From his 
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artistic fingers grew the figure of a seductive 
woman, emptying at her feet a cormicopia of gold, 
while from the muscular grasp of her right hand, 
which was concealed behind her, depended a scourge 
of thorns. It was the statue of California. 

Two or three years later, Chevalier predicted the 
fonn of inequality and discontent which now disturbs 
the relations of capital and labor in the United 
States. As a student of social science, he knew 
that the sudden and extraordinary augmentation of 
gold would most disastrously affect regular salaries, 
which are not easily increased, and those commodi- 
ties which cannot be kept over for a better market. 
Labor, especially, is a perishable commodity. The 
miner and the needle-woman cannot let the sun s:o 
down on an unsold day. To-day cannot be stored 
up till to-morrow. Starvation, unaided from with- 
out, can make no terms. It is more helpless 
before the employer than is the borrower before the 
money-lender. Labor-organizations grow out of 
this utter helplessness. Only by the combination 
of the employed and unemployed can half-paid 
labor wait for a better market. 

The influx of gold has lengthened the yard-stick 
by which we measure values. Paper currency has 
increased such inflation. But even if we were to 
resume specie payments to-morrow, we have perma- 
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Bently entered on an era of higher prices. If it 
were not for labor-saving machinery, and the oj^en- 
ing of some new fields of commerce and production, 
we should find an increase in the price of every 
article of general consumption as measured by the 
standard, gold. Provisions, land in localities not 
still asleep, house-rents, boarding and lodging have 
trebled in price. - Generally, except in house-service, 
which is both largely ,paid and free from the 
anxieties of self-support, wages have only doubled. 
The rise of wages has not kept pace with the rise of 
prices paid by the poor, or with the profits of 
capital. 

Our homilists, who decry luxury among the work- 
ing-classes, forget that their luxury, their comforta- 
ble homes, their pretty tea-service, their beautiful 
chromos on the wall, are the measure of the safety 
and conservative well-being of the republic. Such 
are the conditions of the conservative armed 
majority. 

We have a proverb, " Be virtuous, and you will be 
happy," to which some philosopher, with a grim 
sense of humor, has added the words, "but you 
will not have a very good time." The older civiliza- 
tion of the Chinese has more profoundly sounded 
the truth of miserable human nature. " Be happy, 
and you will be virtuous," say the disciples of Con- 
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fucius. Discontent and a republic, founded on 
equality, cannot dwell together. The sentiments of 
an incendiary swell his heart who dreads to look 
upon his children because the wolf is at the door. 

More money, rather than more unemployed time 
to agonize over the want of it, is the cure for the 
heart-burning of the poor. Men are so unwilling to 
be taxed directly, and take so kindly to indirect 
extortion, that the real demand, " more wages " for a 
certain measure of work, assumes the less oifensive, 
more plausible form, " a smaller measure of work for 
the money." Labor, following the example of the 
trader, is trying to substitute the wine quart for the 
beer quart ; and, failing of this, everywhere offers an 
adulterated or diluted article. Eight hours are not 
the remedy for the labor-murrain that infects the 
country. For no rule of contentment is more per- 
fect than this, — "A little more money than one 
wants, and a little less time than one needs." Con- 
tentment, honesty, and chastity are suffering, not 
for want of time to be chaste, honest, and contented, 
but because labor has not yet felt its just proportion 
of the impetus that the change of the standard has 
given to values. 

A host of anxious women is taking the place of 
the happy-mothers of the people. Enforced misery 
of miseries is vitiating the republic at its very source 
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of life. A mob of dishonest, discontented men, 
armed with vote aiid musket, crowd the steps, and 
press upon the throne that our fathers estabhslied. 
These men must be converted or repelled. 

Precepts and exhortations will not avail. "We 
may preach charity till we faint. Even the great 
charter of our liberties, the Federal Constitution, is 
only a bundle of inoperative, but excellent principles. 
We give them effect by legislation. Society is only 
held together by statutes. Life and virtue should 
be protected against the slow approaches of neces- 
sity, as well as against the more sudden assault. 
The degradation of the future mothers of the 
people is a horror so monstrous, that, as the wages 
of a sailor cling to the last plank of a ship, the 
salvation of women ought to be made the first 
duty of the State. Either we should provide 
employment for women, at suj[ficient comjjensa- 
tion, so that they can be fit, pure mothers of the 
people 5 or we should drown the female children, 
as they do in China which orginates the proverb, 
" Be happy, and you will be virtuous." God knows 
it would be less cruel. 

I hear the angry cry of those who think that 
virtue and vice, and happiness and misery should 
be left to the natural laws of demand and supply: 
"Manufacturers will be ruined, if wages are to be 
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increased." Perhaps they may be; and capital may 
have to seek more hicrative occupation, as labor is 
advised to do, under the natural laws of demand 
and supply. But something must be done to 
remedy a fatal disease of the republic. The exhor- 
tations of charity are nnavailing. But the State, — 
God bless her! — has the power of enforcing charity 
by taxation. The citizens are taxed for public 
schools, to prevent ignorance. Why should they not 
be taxed for public factories, to prevent theft and 
prostitution? The State and the poor may well be 
partners in a grand co-operative system. "Why 
should not the government, which has factories of 
ships and cannon, establish factories to create the 
cheap defence of nations? The expense of police, of 
penitentiaries, of civil wars, of a republic lost, is a 
more serious item than the whole cost of State 
normal factories. The protection of feeble girls, of 
broken-down women, the comfortable and virtuous 
rearing of the mothers of the people, is founded on 
the bare, selfish, common sense that makes the 
farmer house his ewes from winter storms, and save 
his heifers from the plough. The co-operative 
system should be initiated by legislative charity 
based on the power of inexhaustible taxation. The 
taxes of civil war are heavier. It is better for the 
State to weave cotton at a loss than to make the 
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social warp and woof so rotten that luxury and 
misery, tugging at the republic, can rend it. It is 
better for the rich to eat into accumulated capital 
than for the poor, the armed majority, to become 
Catilines in the fever of accumulating debt. "We 
must make the laborer conservative, or reduce him 
to a very low, servile, defenceless state, which Cal- 
houn thought essential to the condition of service in 
a republic of equals. A commission to prepare a 
tabular statement of the purchasing power of gold, 
as compared with a period twenty years ago, would 
confer signal service on the country. It would 
demonstrate the justice or injustice of the present 
discontent. 

The failure hitherto to adjust all compensations to 
the new value of gold seriously affects the power of 
the sovereign people to employ its ablest servants. 
In mew England the salaries of judges have so 
much declined in relative value, that only the highest 
sense of publio duty retains in a vital service men 
who, by practice in their own courts, might secure 
thrice the sum of their judicial salaries. This is 
certainly burning the candle of economy at both 
ends, which was not Franklin's intention. 

The salutary competition that an increase of sala- 
ries would create is intimately connected with a most 
desirable reform, — abolition of all unpaid offices. A 
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housekeeper would be deemed insane who, unless he 
should load all his pistols and lock up his sjDOons, 
should pay those servants, who were interested in 
the disbursement of his money, no wages. Yet this 
grave folly our monarch. The People, is constantly 
committing. I need make no apology for alluding 
to this pernicious error, in the presence of a city 
government chosen, in a manner most honorable to 
itself and its respected chief, by a revolutionary 
uprising of all parties against abuses which time 
and quiescence had sanctioned as the perquisites of 
patriotism. We know that every year crowds the 
trades and professions with honest, able and anxious 
men, who would become candidates for public office 
if it offered legitimate and adequate support. The 
public would be better served by servants whom it 
could reprimand for malfeasance, than it ought to 
be by volunteers who sacrifice their own interests to 
public spirit. 

Intimately connected also with the abolition of 
unpaid public offices which cost the nation enormous 
sums of waste, is the duty of a citizen to accept 
adequately paid office and vote at elections. The 
People, like any other monarch, is entitled to the 
service of its subjects. That tenure of lands, which 
under monarchies depends on some triffing annual 
service to the king, is based on this principle of con- 
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stant duty. But the lord would not hold the ewer 
or bucMe on the spur, unless some forfeiture should 
attend his nonfeasance. Precepts, without laws and 
penalties, will not secure anxious allegiance. 

American as I am, in every fibre of my heart, I 
find the secret of national power in another land than 
my own. If I should ask the question, where purity 
of life, frugal simplicity of habits, intellectual cul- 
ture, patriotic fire, and all male virtues predominate; 
where the most affectionate domestic ties combine 
the larger, grander love for Fatherland ; where the 
interests of armed millions are welded into the 
mighty wedge of one iron will ; where we hear that 
majestic tread of humanity, with a great purpose 
before it and a great nation behind it, — the voice of 
even an American assembly would correctly reply. 
And why do we find this simple virtue, this earnest 
republican energy, under the shadow of the Prussian 
throne ? Is it the form of government that makes 
Prussia the power that she is ? 

Let France — let Paris, — 

"Unhappy Paris, but to women brave," — 

whose daily bulletins sound like a chapter from 

Bzekiel, reply. 

Compulsory legislation, based on a scheme of 
national greatness, devised long ago, has made the 
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Prussian a dutiful citizen. The want of such legis- 
lation has changed the beauty of France to ashes. 
The absence of such legislation here, under our false 
theories of the consent of the governed, of the sanc- 
tity of an enlightened American elector, and that 
liberty requires a weak executive expression of an 
armed nation's will, has degraded American politics 
and office so low, that, except in moments of peril, 
when God comes down among the people with pen- 
tecostal flame, inspiring them to think in thoughts 
and speak in tongues which they did not know, many 
able and honest men of iron, who would serve the 
people as loyally as they would serve the omniscient 
Lord of Hosts, will have nothing to do with public 
affairs. 

As the legislation of Prussia, with intent to 
create an invincible ai-my of citizens, has compelled 
every man to be a trained soldier; as there, no 
learning, wealth, or refinement exempts gentle or 
noble from military service; as there, no sluggish- 
ness of the well-conditioned, no selfishness of 
private business, no sneers of caste, which are often 
the tremors of cowardice, are permitted to detain 
one vitalizing drop of blood from the national heart 
and arm; as there, in the transcendent Prussia of to- 
day, the worthy may never devolve their muskets on 
the base, — so we, who think the ballot supersedes 
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the bayonet, and would not see it turned against 
society by the vicious, improvident, and dangerous 
classes who have no interest of property or char- 
acter to protect, should, under the severest pains 
and penalties, compel every citizen to vote. 
Election days should be the roll-call of the nation, 
as they were at the election of the Magyar 
Kings, when a hundred thousand sword-points 
flashed to heaven, and a hundred thousand bearded 
throats thundered " I will ! " 

The citizen has no more right to withhold his 
unit, from the sum of law and order, than has the 
soldier to desert a field where his mnsket may 
decide the combat. If we are a government, the 
governing power must not desert itself. 

To counteract the much-lauded, but undoubted 
and irrevocable evil of unquahfied suffrage, the 
support of the republic by the most educated, 
refined, opulent and influential citizens is to be 
especially desired. The machinery to compel their 
attendance is simple. The absence of a checking 
mark against a name, after the polls were closed, 
would be prima facie evidence of delinquency, 
subject of course to rebutting testimony. A fine, 
based on some percentage of the delinquent's next 
tax-bill, to be added thereto and collected with the 
tax, would insure the anxious attendance of the 
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largest holders in the great joint-stock concern, — 
societ3^ ISTon-voting, contemptuous grumblers 
would become earnest debaters at primary meet- 
ings. Xominees, Avho are not party hacks, would 
come before the people. For between high-headed 
contempt for all parties, and compelled action in 
support of either, there is a wide difference. The 
rich candidates for office are not necessarily more 
corrupt than the poor, and the pockets able to temj^t 
the rich by a sufficient bribe are comparatively few. 
The fancy that all nominees must be well known 
to the electors is dissipated by a single fact. The 
most and least intelligent blindly follow a ballot born 
of rank corruption. 

By making the exercise of suffrage compiilsory, 
we should learn how many of our fair sisters de- 
sire to be forced to do an act, which, if not backed 
by armed force, is only a tender appeal to the courtesy 
of law-breakers. In a composite government like 
ours an illusory manifestation c)f popular will may 
involve a State in imj)otent hostility to other States, 
or to the Federal authority. "Washington, the sol- 
dier, intended to found a strong government. Con- 
tempt for shams and blank cartridge lies at the 
base of power. 

However just it may be that women with property 
should be allowed a voice in making the laws; how- 
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ever true it may be that some male voters are an 
exception to the general rule of bearing arms ; how- 
ever difficult it may be for the sexes so to arrange 
their union that almost every child-bearing woman 
shall merge her life in the protection of her intended 
mate, some arm-bearing man, and make with him 
one political individual, — there would seem to be 
no safety to society in impotent suffrage, and no 
j)rofit in arraying the women of one section against 
the women of another — except to the milliners. The 
loftiest sigh of aspii-ation, the purest ballot, would 
not have deterred Jefferson Davis from his mad 
career. That politician is unworthy who can be 
made, by a gentle, white-gloved pressure, or a smile, 
to surrender from the gauntleted hand of strength 
the iron sceptre of a universally-voting and arm- 
bearing nation, until those sweet millennial days 
when every woman is a shei^herdess and every man 
— a sheep. "What would Miles Standish have 
thought of it? 

If I could, by earnest prayer upon my knees, per- 
suade this nation to make one law, that law should 
compel every able-bodied American to devote the 
first year of his manhood to the exclusive, vigorous, 
military discipline of a HSTormal Camp. The want of 
the mental and moral habit of implicit .obedience to 
authority is the licentious American deficiency. 
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Irreverence is the vulgar American vice. And 
vulgar vice is so rapid in its generalizations, that 
contempt for one commandment soon dethrones the 
decalogue. The world expresses surprise that our 
retiu'ning soldiers are generally law-abiding, gently- 
mannered citizens. But service in a good regiment 
is a liberal education in all the brave, grand, loyal 
principles of duty. The soldier learns to obey, and 
to enforce authority, because he finds subordination 
to be the necessary part of every link in an endless 
chain of power. 

A year of such iron discipline, in a normal camp, 
as the Prussian citizen cheerfully and patriotically 
undergoes, would teach the American citizen some- 
thing of the majesty of the people, as the law-mak- 
ing power. Connivance at a breach of law is as 
insulting to the offended authority as is association 
with an officer under arrest. The degradation of 
the public mind in this regard curiously appears in 
the fact, that while we arrest the mere spectators at 
a gaming-table, as parties to an offence, we 
permit every citizen with impunity to tempt, by 
money and frenzied prayers, the illicit vendor 
of liquor to break the law. 

It is not surprising, with such loose notions about 
mutual responsibility for participation in a breach 
of statute law, that the temperance question 
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should be unprofitably hustled about by two bodies 
of reformers ; one of which, permitting all men 
to patronize and tempt, would only punish the 
tempted vendor; and the other of which would 
dam the ever-flowing cataract of human appe- 
tite, without leaving the smallest sluiceway for the 
waters. The People, as a law-making, law-enforcing 
power, is not yet sensible of its own sacred majesty. 

!N^or will it be a sacred sovereign power in the 
sense that our fathers intended, until the voting 
armed majority shall be invested with the interests 
of property and character as well as with life and 
liberty; this contented and virtuous majority elect- 
ing and supporting fully paid officials; these oflicials 
enforcing the will of the people by the aid of a very 
highly paid police, who, being freed from political 
obligation to any unpaid servants of the j)ublic, see, 
hear, remember, and report. 

The first century of our national experiment is 
nearly closed. Society, so prosperous in many 
ways, is filled with the discontented. Some of 
these are war-worn men, whose very quietness of 
manner is formidable because it indicates the subor- 
dination of weak individual impulse to the irre- 
sistible movement in mass. These men, without 
alhances of family or home, because they are too 
poor to contract them, are bound to other men. 
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Stern as themselves, by ties of years and battle 
blood, which is thicker than water. Their hearts 
throb with memories of personal valor which thrill 
the workshops and the fields. Constitntions are as 
weak as withes before the throes of Agonistes in his 
discontent. As a conservative power, these men 
have saved the life of the nation. As a destructive 
element, they can imperil it. Make them conservative 
by a just division of profits, or by the necessary legis- 
lation to start them in co-operative partnerships. 

Let the State in its own factories raise wages 
to the just point, where, if the capitalist can comfort- 
ably live, a poorer republican citizen can live in com- 
fort and hope also. Compel these men to be honest 
in their labor as an equivalent for justice and honesty 
in wages. These soldiers will obey the law. Use 
their equality against the discontent of the vicious 
and improvident when the evil day shall come. The 
national glory is a common bond of sympathy. 
The flag is not more loved and honored in the high 
street where trumpets sound, than in dark 1; nes 
where some anxious daughter of the people — too 
poor to leave her needle even for an hour — gives a 
glance of tearful triumph at her treasures to-day, — 
the flaxen lock of her patriot son, and the coat with 
its once crimson stain, — Jier beloved Bed, White, and 
Blue. 
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A strong government founded on consent is pos- 
sible, if we are practically, unselfishly grateful for 
the Declaration of Independence. The life of the 
immortal words, uttered on the field of Gettysburg 
with the inspiration of Isaiah, is their glow of con- 
secration. Only in this spirit of consecration, by 
yielding some portion of our individual liberty and 
prosperity to the necessity of making the armed and 
voting mass conservative, can we approach the Ideal 
Republic, tlie ultimate government of the world, the 
strongest government out of Heaven, — that highest 
social organism of virtue, wisdom, and power, the 
type and image of God himself, — law-enacting, 
law-obeying, consentient mankind. 
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Ii^ the neighboring graveyard, — within a stone's 
throw of the spot where we are gathered together, 
— rest the remains of five men whose violent death, 
more than a century ago, in what is still the chief 
commercial street of our city, stirred to its depths the 
heart of the country. "No monument, the work of 
human hands, marks the common grave of the victims 
of what is still known as the Boston Massacre, but 
over it the elm trees spread their graceful branches, 
beneath whose protecting shade in the heart of the 
city they lie, unknown and unnoticed. With the 
memorable event of March 5th, 1770, through 
which the names of five rioters in an obscure provin- 
cial town became inseparably connected with one of 
the great epochs in history, originated the custom of 
this annual address before the authorities of the town 
and city of Boston. A year ago the first century 
was completed. Through your favor it has devolved 
upon me to celebrate the opening of the second. 

Standing thus, as it were, upon the threshold of a 
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new cycle, memory cannot but revert to those who, 
in response to your summons, have addressed the 
citizens of Boston during the century which has now 
elapsed. The roll is indeed a distinguished one. In 
its record of honorable and familiar names is read the 
history of Massachusetts, — almost of America. Pa- 
triots all, — to-day they pass before us in solemn pro- 
cession. As is meet and proper here in IS^ew Eng- 
land, — representing in his person that principle of 
free schools which hath ever been the rock of her 
salvation and the source of her prosperity, — Master 
James Lovell, then principal of the Boston Latin 
School, leads all the rest; — and, as if nothing should 
be wanting to make that first occasion typical of the 
time and of the race, both education and religion 
were inseparably associated with it, for the master 
of the Latin School spoke from the pulpit of the 
Old South Church. 

After Master Lovell follow famous names, — I 
might almost say familiar faces. As regards the 
celebration of 1772, occurring second in order, and 
exactly one hundred years ago. Gov. Hutchinson has 
recorded in his history, that "Mr. Adams had been 
pressed to pronounce the oration upon this occasion, 
but declined it; and Dr. "Warren, who afterwards lost 
his life at Bunker's Hill, and whose popularity was 
increasing, undertook it. Though he gained no 
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great applause for his oratorical abilities, yet the 
fervour, which is the most essential part of such com- 
positions, could not fail of its effect upon the minds 
of the great concourse of people present." Samuel 
Adams and Joseph "Warren ! — to use the words of Dan- 
ton, " names tolerably well known in the history of the 
revolution." Stately John Hancock then passes be- 
fore us, the ideal representative of a race of formal and 
polished gentry now wholly extinct. Thacher, Mor- 
ton, Austin, Tudor and Minot succeed; once more we 
see and hear Harrison Gray Otis, that famous mod- 
erator whose silvery eloquence through so many 
years fascinated the town-meetings in Faneuil Hall; 
brave old Josiah Quincy again stands before 
us, instinct with his fiery nature, — municipal 
integrity personified; Channing, Savage, Dexter, 
Lyman, Loring, Gray, and Curtis; Sprague, Hil- 
lard and Holmes, all challenge attention; while scat- 
tered among the rest, appear Lemuel Shaw, whose 
ponderous sense and infinite learning shed so rich a 
lustre on the jurisprudence of the Commonwealth; 
John Gorham Palfrey, the faithful and erudite histo- 
rian of JS'ew England; Charles Sumner, the deep glow 
of whose eloquence has burned his name into the his- 
tory of emancipation and of his native land ; Horace 
Mann, the martyr to an unselfish devotion in the great 
cause of education; and Edward Everett, the lastech- 
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oes of whose musical rhetoric seem yet to linger in the 
recesses of this hall, as if loth to die away from the 
scene of their magical triumphs. 

One by one these my predecessors pass before you, 
each laying his gift upon the altar. Teachers, Gen- 
erals, Senators, Governors of the Commonwealth, 
Presidents of the Continental Congress, and of the 
United States; merchants, scholars, physicians, divines, 
soldiers, and jurists; poets, historians, and statesmen, 
— the long roll-call of those who in turn have 
answered to your call is well calculated to fill your 
hearts with honest pride, as you thus enumerate the 
famous progeny of the ancient town. To me, how- 
ever, their latest successor, they teach a lesson of 
modesty, — I might almost say of deep humility. 
Their presence speaks to me of my shortcomings, 
and causes me to feel how much more eloquent than 
any words or thoughts of mine is the memory of the 
silent voices of the past. 

And yet it is no easy task to restrain the imagina- 
tion, or to put a curb upon the fancy, as the mind 
reverts to that memorable panorama which has 
swept before the eyes of your century of orators. 
Who could fitly portray it? — The majestic organ 
notes of Webster can no more roll out in sonorous 
music in answer to your call; nor can the clarion 
voice and exquisite periods of Everett be sum- 
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moned to the task. They would have been equal to it. 
Others may, perhaps, shadow forth a feeble outline 
of the great picture; but where is the majestic sweep 
of the brush, and the warm sunset coloring, which 
alone reveal the hand of the master! Yet a precedent 
is not wanting. Ninety-seven years ago an orator, 
whose gorgeous language replete with philosophic 
thought has excited the mingled admiration and 
despair of three generations of the English-speaking 
race, lifted the veil from such a pictm-e in all its con- 
summate perfection of finish. He imagined a kindly 
angel, standing fourscore years before hj the cradle 
of the aged Bathurst, and there opening to him the 
material wonders which were to pass before his 
eyes, ere yet he was to taste of death. Well might 
Burke, as he dropped the veil over his immortal 
picture, exclaim, that if this had then been foretold, 
would it not have required all the sanguine cre- 
dulity of youth and all the fervid glow of enthu- 
siasm to create belief in it! Yet how commonplace, 
how uninspiring, were the events which had trans- 
pired and the results which had been achieved 
during the life of Bathurst, compared with those 
which crowded in rapid sequence before the eyes of 
that venerable Samaritan, who passed away a few days 
since within our city, on the threshold of his hun- 
dredth year! Born while the mamory of the Boston 
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"massacre was fresh in the minds of the citizens, 
in the very year in which "Warren, with the shadow 
of his coming death ah'eady upon him, poured forth 
before his fellow-colonists his expression of that 
love of liberty, which was so soon to hurry him, a 
Major General and yet a volunteer, to die on 
Bunker's Hill, — born before one drop of the blood 
of any armed man had yet been shed in the momen- 
tous struggle then so nearly impending, — what a cen- 
tury of thick-coming events and swiftest progress was 
destined to pass before his eyes, ere that infant was 
to taste of death! Our own revolution, the trans- 
planting of the trees of liberty to Europe, the awful 
o'esurrection of France, the cagmanoles, the guillotine, 
the reign of terror, — until, at last, a maniac nation 
flung in the face of the banded monarchs of Europe 
the head of a King. Then Bonaparte passed before 
the eyes of a frightened world, and four continents 
trembled beneath the tread of his legions. When 
the guai'd bi^oke at Waterloo, he who so re- 
cently died had just concluded his forty-third 
year; but he who saw the meteor of the Napoleons 
flash up in the bright blaze of Lodi was destined , 
to see it smoulder away in the foul smoke of Sedan. 
The close of that life was to witness events even 
more portentous than its beginning; again his own 
country was to be racked by civil war, and, before 
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the century was complete, France was once more 
to be devastated, and the very pillars of civilization 
were to tremble under the terrible throes of a mod- 
ern Enceladns. 

And yet these were but the noisy outward inci- 
dents of a century, which, amid the ever-recurring 
din of arms, has contributed more than any other 
since the birth of recorded time to the sum of 
human possessions. Within its term of years a few 
patient, thoughtful men, — undisturbed amid the 
noisy ring of arms or the clatter of politicians' 
tongues, — taking no note of voluminous state 
papers, of treatises on the abstract functions of 
government, or of changes of dynasty and power, — 
within these years those silent men from within 
the quiet recesses of their shops and their 
laboratories have reorganized our world. Steam, 
the loom, electricity, the newspaper! — In presence 
of such controlling forces as these, how small and 
immaterial, — what very dust in the balance, — are 
the labored contrivances of statesmen : — not wars, 
nor revolutions, nor state craft, but a continued and 
successful application of science to every art or act 
of ordinary life, — whether of peace or of war, — 
must constitute the lasting claim of the century 
which has now elapsed to the grateful memory of 
those which are to come. One rub of that brightly 
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burning lamp, and the very vapor was compressed 
into a slave more docile and potent than he who 
obeyed the imagined behests of Aladdin; — a wave 
of the magician's wand, and the thunderbolt of Jove 
was turned into the post-boy of man ; — a glance of 
that penetrating eye, and the very rocks revealed their 
secrets, while the sacred traditions which sixty centu- 
ries of faith had graven into the human mind became 
as the baseless fabric of a vision. 

Nor is there any country in the whole family of 
nations A'vhich has proved so sensitive to the touch of 
this animating spirit as our own. It has been to us 
at once the soui-ce of all our greatness and of all our 
woes. It was Arkwright who, through one invention, 
inaugurated the reign of the Cotton King; — it was 
Stephenson and Pulton and Morse who, by othei'S, 
enabled us to end it. Thus, turning sharply from a 
past so full of great results accomplished Ave find 
ourselves in presence of a future big with possibili- 
ties, but seething with revolution, and instinct with a 
spirit of change. In that future two things only can 
we Americans regard as fixed. We are to remain 
one countiy, and that country is entering upon an 
era of material prosperity such as the utmost imagin- 
ings of other times have failed to picture. That we 
are destined to remain a united people, is a proposi- 
tion which few would be disposed to deny, and which 
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it would not be profitable to discuss. This point 
was settled in the issue of the war of the rebellion, — 
by that dread ordeal of battle from whose decision there 
lies no appeal. That, as a people, we are now enter- 
ing upon an era of material prosperity to which no 
history, even though that history be our own, affords 
a parallel, is apparent from a few considerations. A 
century ago, Edmund Burke, after depicting, as he 
only could depict, the progress already made by those 
whom he described as being, but a few years before, 
" a set of miserable outcasts, not so much sent as 
thrown out on the bleak and barren shore of a deso- 
late wilderness three thousand miles fi'om all civilized 
intercourse," and who were still, even when he 
spoke, " a people, as it were, but in the gristle, and 
not yet hardened into the bone of manhood," — even 
then, while measuring in his comprehensive mind the 
progress that infant people had already made, the 
great orator exclaimed in the House of Commons, 
" And pi'ay, Sir, what is there in th6 world that is 
equal to it? " But what would Burke have said, — 
what language could even he have found to express 
the possibilities of the future, — could he in prophetic 
vision have advanced with that growing people of 
whom he spoke, and, standing where we now stand, 
have measured its material future by its past? — Could 
even he have gazed undazzled upon the glowing 
radiance of that still rising sun? 
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Three fixed conditions assure to us this material 
future of which the realities will beggar exaggera- 
tion. And, lest I may seem to be trenching on that 
excessive national gioiification, which is the pre- 
scriptive pi-ivilege of this day, let me further add 
that to one only of these conditions can we, as a peo- 
ple, claim any peculiar credit to ourselves. These 
three conditions are, a soil of boundless richness, — 
in which is concealed a mineral and a vegetable 
wealth which many generations will be unable fully 
to develop, and which untold centuries cannot ex- 
haust, — upon the more complete and rapid develop- 
ment of which a singularly intelhgent, energetic and 
determined race is day by day bringing to bear those 
last and most perfect appliances of science of which 
our fathers did not di'eam, and in the use of which 
we as yet have acquired but the proficiency of nov- 
ices. These premises are no less simple than undeni- 
able, but these once conceded, — and from the con- 
clusion there is no escape. The purely material 
development of the coming century will in its results 
as much excel the last, as did the last excel that 
which preceded it, which, also, in its time had called 
forth the wondering ejaculations of Burke. 

This, however, is but one side of the picture, upon 
which I do not purpose now to dwell; it is the stimu- 
lating and the glowing side, but it carries with it a 
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reverse. There is no ordeal to which the nation, any 
more than the man, tlie aggregate any more than 
the individual, can be subjected, so trying, so crucial, 
as the sudden accumulation of wealth. The richest 
soils ever bring forth the most profuse of harvests, 
but it is amid their rank vegetation that the noxious 
herbs spring up, and the venomous reptiles lurk. As 
with Rome, so will it be with us, — the Seine will 
surely mix with our Hudson. Already have we 
tasted the impure waters of the modern Orontes, and 
as yet the sluice-gates are hardly lifted. We may 
rest assured that the trials of the future will be ex- 
actly proportioned to the advantages of the future, 
and our responsibilities will be measured only by our 
opportunities. Then, as now and heretofore, eternal 
vigilance will be the price of liberty, and to the na- 
tion no more than to the individual will it profit any- 
thing, though it gain the whole world, so it lose its 
own soul. 

It is to this grave responsibility — a responsibility 
under which we now stagger to the verge oftentimes 
of falling, and which, nevertheless, is ever increasing 
upon us — that I seek to call your attention to-day. 
In the coming time a peculiar and unequal portion 
of this great burden is imposed upon us here and 
upon our Commonwealth, — a burden consciously 
assumed within the last ten years. You all know 
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how, in the inscrutable ways of Providence, two 
distinct seminal principles of a future civilization 
were planted on the silent shores of this continent. 
One fell at Plymouth, the other at Jamestown. You 
all know how in the slow progress of time, these 
seminal principles fructified and brought forth after 
their kind, and how the progeny of each, in obedi- 
ence to primal scriptural command, went foi-th to 
multiply and replenish the earth, and subdue it. It 
is not pleasant upon this day, nor is it necessary to 
now dilate upon the fundamental differences which 
from the first existed between the social and indus- 
trial organizations of these two great columns of 
advancing civilization. All now realize that those 
difi'erences were of a nature which did not admit of a 
compromise, — which were as old as civilization itself, 
— and that, as the two columns converged, the irre- 
pressible conflict between them could only result in the 
mastery of the one or of the other. It was from the 
beginning written in the book of fate that either the 
Plymouth theories or the Jamestown theories of 
society, of government, and of the rights and duties 
and dignity of man should wholly and exclusively pre- 
dominate over this continent; — there was not room 
for both. The Titanic struggle between them was 
destined to culminate in the lifetime of our genera- 
tion, and its terrible history and decisive result will 
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ever be fresh in our memory. These have been 
sufficiently dwelt upon here and elsewhere, and have 
received already their meed of eloquence. The 
weighty responsibility, the great load of duty 
which that decisive victory imposed upon those in 
whose hands thenceforth rested the destinies of a 
continent has hardly received its due consideration. 
For Massachusetts, however, this theme is one not 
lightly to be ignored. This ancient Commonwealth, 
more than any of her sisters, through the long stages 
of debate, unrest and unconscious preparation which 
preceded the conflict, typified one of the parties to it, 
and, true to the fundamental theories of her social 
existence, held up the banner with no faltering hands. 
The battle won, and the column victorious, there re- 
mained to her no escape from the future. She may 
prove unequal to the event, she cannot abdicate 
responsibility for it. At the bar of the most remote 
posterity, when other nations, with other customs and 
manners, shall people an America, then teeming with 
undreamed-of millions, — nations which will read of us 
and of our deeds in the full, strong light of long sub- 
sequent events, as we now read of the civil wars of 
Greece -and Eome, — at the bar of that posterity 
Massachusetts must be prepared to answer for the 
use now to be made of the victory so recently 
achieved. 
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We are thus plunging into a future of which we 
are only sure that it is to be one of immeasurable , 
possibilities lor good and evil, and in which it is in- 
cumbent upon us to play a leader's part. Can 
the old Commonwealth be made to retain during the 
next century the position she has so firmly held 
against all comers during the last? — Numerically, be 
it remembered, her destiny is already decided. Long 
since distanced by her younger sisters, by her own 
offspring even, Massachusetts is doomed to pass fur- 
ther and further from the number of those communi- 
ties which influence results through the enumera- 
tions of the census. Her futiire appeal must lie to 
intelligence and not to numbers, to reason and not to 
votes. "With the Commonwealth standing thus on 
the vei'ge of the great future, freighted to the water's 
edge with responsibility, shoi'n of numerical impor- 
tance, it is for this generation in the immediate pres- 
ent to take final counsel as to the course in which 
her safety and her honor lie. Fortunately, that 
course is a direct and simple one, if we, her children, 
have but the will and virtue to pursue it. It lies in 
the intelligent appreciation of the few great princi- 
ples of brotherhood, duty and faith, in which our Com- 
monwealth was founded, and in a firm, persistent ad- 
herence to them. "We, too, "must put our feet in the 
tracks of our forefathers, where we can neither wan- 
der nor stumble." 
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Nor is this rule of conduct — so trite, so common- 
place — one easy to pursue. A fidelity, under the 
temptations of great success, to the simple tradi- 
tions of youth has ever proved the most difficult 
trial of maturer life. Nor with us is the present 
free from doubt. The era of recent change has 
affected Massachusetts as it has affected few other 
communities 5 with the exception of her traditions, 
there is little within her limits, or in the way of life 
of her children, which is as it formerly was. "What, 
indeed, was that Massachusetts of a hundred years 
ago which excited the glowing encomium of Bux-ke, 
and of which we read and talk so much, and 
know so little? — The boundaries of the Common- 
wealth were the same then as now, but it was the 
home of another civilization. There is no need to 
laud the bygone days, or to bemoan the degeneracy 
of the present time; we have our virtues and our 
defects, and our fathers before us had theirs; but 
then and now the State is the aggregate of its citi- 
zens, and their modes of life must shape its history. 
To know the reason of its institutions, we must 
study that social existence which is the soil from 
whence they grew. To judge of their permanence, 
we must understand those fundamental social and 
industrial conditions which were essential to their 
origin, and without which they cannot long exist. 
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Therefore is it very incumbent upon us, if we would 
truly forecast the future, maturely to reflect upon 
the past as well as upon the present, that we may 
appreciate into whose hands is passing that ark of 
the covenant in which are garnered up the saving 
traditions of our race. 

The Massachusetts of the Boston Massacre was a 
vigorous community of some two hundred and seventy 
thousand souls, or a poor twenty thousand more 
than are now numbered within the wards of this 
single municipality alone. Its people were a 
hardy, thrifty race, who tilled an ungrateful 
soil and navigated a stormy sea; self-educated, 
self-sustaining, self-reliant, they looked to no gov- 
ernment for protection to themselves or to their 
industry, only too grateful if the harsh mother who 
had cast them forth upon the wilderness would 
abandon them to work out their own destiny in 
their own hard, simple way. They were not a 
pleasant race, — their stern life was a poor school 
for the development of gentle amenities; their exist- 
ence had been one long, hard struggle with a 
rugged soil and scarce more rugged sea, until the 
biting east wind of the bleak ]^ew England shore 
seemed to have eaten into their souls, developing a 
stern, unsympathetic -race; dogged, tenacious, un- 
yielding and crabbed; overflowing with energy, 
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full of resource, and impregnated with a deep love 
of liberty. 'Not that their liberty verged upon 
license, — that indeed was most remote from their 
conceptions; theirs was a grave, well-ordered, 
simple Commonwealth, in which they themselves 
laid down the law, whether on their own hearth- 
stones or in their own town-halls. Theu-s was the 
purest, trnest democracy which the world as yet 
has seen; no doctrinaire, no theorist, no speculative 
framer of constitutions or professional philanthro- 
pist sprinkled with sentimentalities the cradle of that 
hardy, native brat; — but it was the gnarly offspring 
of the farm and of the fishing-smack, and, like all 
pure things of native growth, it well preserved the 
flavor of the soil. Their life was not a joyous one, 
nor was it the life of towns; there was no city within 
the limits of their State; their laws were simple, for 
their wants were few; their wealth lay in their lands 
and in their ships, and with them the richest were 
poor, and poorest lived in abundance. Such were 
the laborers in our early vineyard; they sowed and 
we have reaped; they labored, and we have entered 
into the fruits of their labors. 

How is it with the Commonwealth to-day? I 
would not decry the present. Our days are better 
than the days of our fathers; our lines have fallen in 
pleasanter places. I would not, if I could, i-everse 
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the wheels of time, nor seek to make the sun of prog- 
ress tarry in its course. I appreciate to the full the 
delights and advantages of this later day; its litera- 
ture, its science, and its art; its improved taste, its 
increased vfealth, its cities, its theatres, its galleries 
of pictured art, and its stores of richest thought. It 
is not unnatural that we, too, should love to dally 'mid 
the soft delights of our Capua. IS^or can we of this 
generation well profess a fear lest the good moral 
fibre of our fathers has disappeared from their children. 
We, too, have seen a gallant nation spring to arms at 
the call of country, and, under a pure and sacred 
sense of duty, grasp sabre and musket, and bare its 
head in battle. Our children can never say that 
we were untrue to our traditions. And yet the 
old Commonwealth is gone! Where once two 
hundred and seventy thousand colonists tilled the 
soil and faced the sea, are now gathered together a 
miUion and a half of busy, bustling men, living in 
cities, working in factories, revelling in undreamed- 
of wealth, and struggling under harsh and hopeless 
poverty; a community becoming more and more 
sharply divided between those who have, and those 
who have not; the responsibility arid knowledge of 
government disappearing year by year with the old 
town meetings; ignorance and vice keeping steady 
pace y»-ith the increase of poverty, while the old 
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ominous class-cries of other lands and darker days 
grow yearly more familiar to our unaccustomed ears. 
A century ago, seventy out of every hundred of the 
inhabitants of Massachusetts dwelt in communities 
numbering less than twenty-two hundred each, 
while but a single town in the province contained 
above five thousand souls. To-day — and this marks 
well the change — the majority dwell in communities 
of at least ten thousand each, while twenty-four 
cities and towns contain more than half of the 
inhabitants of the Commonwealth, one sixth of all 
of whom are citizens of Boston. Instead of the 
yeoman, sailor race, living in the open air and in 
close contact with nature, we have become a manu- 
facturing community whose teeming population, 
crowded into heated shops or noisy mills, tends 
incessantly the busy loom, or feeds the hungry 
furnace. "Whether we will or not, therefore, this 
grave problem is presented before us : — a system of 
government, the growth of one form of social and 
industrial being, is to be preserved in another and 
wholly different form ; — the traditions of a scattered 
race of yeomen and fishermen are to be kept in vigor- 
ous life in an artisan community which is swarming 
to cities. 

Herein, as I take it, lies for us the political signifi- 
cance of that labor question which is yearly assuming 
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such increased proportions. It is, in fact, the blind, un- 
conscious effort of a new social and industrial organi- 
zation to adapt to its needs the forms and traditions 
of another time. And yet, unless I greatly err, I think 
it will be found that the social and political organiza- 
tion which we inherited from our fathers depended 
for its successful working upon two essential princi- 
ples, and upon two alone. These were a universal, 
practical, hard-headed education, not only in the 
knowledge taught in schools, but in that derived 
from an active contact with men and public affairs; — 
and next, and more important still, was the happy dis- 
tribution of property, which gave to the vast majority 
of citizens that dignity of proprietorship, which is the 
sti-ongest guaranty of social and political stability. 
These were, — these are the solid corner-stones of 
our edifice. "While they rest undisturbed, the build- 
ing cannot fall. 

Of the first there is no need to speak. Massachu- 
setts is fully and finally committed to the cause of 
universal, — if need be, of compulsory education. 
Popular opinion and public and private wealth ai-e 
ever ready to respond when that cord is struck. It 
is but necessary to point out defects, — whether ex- 
isting deficiencies or possible development not yet 
attained, — and already the work of reform is more 
than half accomplished. Whenever and wherever a 
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1-eal need exists for common schools, or high schools 
or normal schools; for academies or universities; for 
truant schools or industrial schools or public libraries, 
we may rest assured that not in our generation at 
least will the Commonwealth long be wanting to its 
record. More in this respect she cannot do. The 
grand old practical college • of the public life is 
vanishing with the memory of town-meeting days. 
The active contact with nature and with men, that 
teaching which no coarse of lectures nor instraction 
from a noinnal school can at all replace, is inconsist- 
ent with the present modes of life. These grave 
deficiencies neither legislation nor public spirit can 
again make good. It remains for us to supply their 
place as best we may through that poor machinery of 
our schools, which we can yet control; — nor, if this 
is done, need we fear the grand result. A people 
trained in youth to the quick reception of new ideas 
may wander greatly from its path, but is never wholly 
lost. 

When we pass on, however, to that other essential 
element, to all real social or political stability, which 
is found only in the general contentment of the great 
mass of those for whose well-being all government 
exists, our horizon is not wholly free from clouds. 
They -hang, indeed, lightly over the present, but it is 
the haze of to-day which betokens the storm of to- 
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moi TOW. The rapid increase of manufacturing pros- 
perity has hitherto implied the no less rapid increase 
of aperative want, and a Commonwealth founded on 
manufactuies is as yet a hoiise built on the sand. It 
thus becomes a necessity of our continued existence 
that the sense of proprietorship, the dignity of 
ownership, — that only immovable basis of free insti- 
tutions, — should somehow or in some way be widely 
disseminated through all classes in our State. This, 
however, can spring only from a consciousness in the 
great mass of the people that they individually have 
an interest in the vested accumulations of the whole. 
Our future Commonwealth is not to be governed by 
those who have a stake in the soil, and it is therefore 
incumbent upon us to extend the saving dignity 
which encompasses the land-owner to the operative as 
well, — it must belong to him who tends the loom no 
less than to him who follows the plough. Our Com- 
monwealth can only be governed by all of her chil- 
dren, absolutely equal before her law, and, that they 
may govern well, all should give their hostages to 
fortune. 

This is our latest px'oblem. A new social system 
demands of us nothing less than an industrial reor- 
ganization, lest it result in a political decay. The 
lines of division in our community must not become 
horizontal; but, to prevent their becoming so, it is nee- 
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essarj that labor and capital should be partners, that 
they may not be enemies; or, that failing, it is neces- 
sary that the laborers should own their own capital, 
and not the capitalists, labor. This much was set- 
tled in the war of the rebellion. It is not given us 
yet to see how this great result is to come about, but 
we can rest assured that it will not come about throu"-h 
any bombardment of rhetorical epigrams, nor yet 
through the noisy resolutions of strikes; it will 
not come to us through political action, nor yet 
through the passage of multitudinous laws in- 
tended to regulate the hours of human toil, 
or the value of human labor, or the demand for 
wealth; all these are but the barren product of 
that spirit of political tampering which has been de- 
scribed as the odious vice of restless and unstable 
minds. Not our generation, nor many succeeding 
ones, will see the millennium created by an act of 
Legislature, and ushered into being by the club of a 
constable. Far otherwise; the industrial and social 
reorganization essential to our future, like all far- 
reaching social movements, can only result from the 
combined and quiet action of an intelligent and de- 
termined people, attending in there own way to their 
daily work, and coldly disregarding all short cuts and 
royal roads to their promised land. It must be the 
result of the deep ground-swell of a steady purpose, 
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and will never originate in the frothy eddies of an 
idle ihetoi'ic. Geimany has abeady taught us one 
lesson j England is teaching us another. Both les- 
sons come to us as the still, small voice of reason and 
hope, making itself heard amid the noisy and profit- 
less tumult of passion. In those countries, a few 
among the owners of labor have at last learned to 
co-operate, as well as to combine. Are, then, the 
laborers of Germany and of Great Britain, — those 
whom we so constantly refer to in our vile political 
jargon as " the pauper labor of Europe, " — are they 
more intelligent or determined than those of Massa- 
chusetts? — Few at least, here, would care to main- 
tain it. Are they better endowed with means with 
which to further their experiments? — I cannot say; 
but with one hundred and sixty millions of wealth 
hoarded in the savings-banks: of the Commonwealth, 
our people should have a sufSciency of capital. Yet 
the intelligent, self-reliant, determined children of 
Massachusetts hang backward in this great work, 
while others, in less fortunate lands, press to the 
front. Nevertheless, the work will yet be accom- 
plished, and what the savings-bank now is to the 
laboring class of Massachusetts, that and much more 
will the mill and the workshop be in the future. 
Here, and here alone, lies the solution of the prob- 
lem, — therein is the ark of salvation. 
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An immutable law, wiser than any i-ecorded ujion 
human statute book, has decreed that every people 
may, in course of time, regulate its own destiny. 
No human power external to themselves can assist 
them greatly, and none can permanently retard 
them. To each community there ultimately comes, 
through government or notwithstanding govern- 
ment, such an industrial and social system as they 
themselves shall make. The future of Massachu- 
setts rests in the hands of the mass of her citizens, 
who now crowd together in towns, as their fathers 
lived apart in the country. It is for them to decide, 
for her and for themselves, whether they will here- 
after be dependents at the doors of corporations, and 
supphants at the bar of the Legislature, or whether 
they Avill stand up in the honest dignity of 
independent manhood, and emancipate themselves. 
Capital is selfish and hard; indeed, if it ceased to 
be so, it would not long exist; it does not deal in 
sentiment; by the law of its being, against which it 
is childish to declaim, it buys where it can buy for 
least, and sells where it can sell for most; skill and 
muscle are but one portion of its raw material, as 
coal and cotton are another. It can be effectively 
approached in one way, and in only one. To deal 
successfully with it, labor has yet -to prove one 
essential, vital postulate, — it must demonstrate 
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that labor is more profitable to capital as a partner, 
than as an employee. In these few words rest the 
whole issue of this great debate; but this it can 
uever do, till it tries and fails, and fails and tries 
again, for nothing here will succeed but success. 
One great, co-operative triiuuph, the result of its 
own unassisted capital and its own directing brain, 
would thus outweigh to the labor of Massachusetts 
the results of a thousand successful strikes. At 
once a new Declaration of Independence, and 
another Bunker's Hill, through its stimulating 
impulse the self-reliant energy still native to the 
soil would again assert itself, and would go forth, 
refreshed and invigorated by its moral victory, to 
the encounter with those other trials which the 
future has in store. 

Still . great clianges are not easily or quickly 
wrought, nor is the period of transition apt to be 
a pleasant one. May we not, however, firmly trust, 
that the groans and contortions of the present are 
but the agony of travail? Truth is ever born out of 
eri-or, and success most surely follows the patient 
study of failure. That in the future, the children 
of Massachusetts will no more be wanting to them- 
selves than they have proved to be in the past, we 
have as yet small ground to fear. With the burden 
comes the strength; the hour will find the man. 
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"When the time is ripe, unless the record of the 
past is to serve as a sad reproach to the future, more 
than one of her sons will rise up in Massachusetts, — 
a prophet in our Israel, — even as Horace Mann rose 
up a third of a century ago. The harvest was 
ready, and lo! — the reaper was there. The work 
that Mann did for education, these others will do 
for industry; they will reorganize it and infuse into 
its veins the rich blood of a better life; they will 
cause the workman on his bench to feel that he also 
has a property in his tools and in the workshop, 
the home of his labors ; that he, too, owns a part of 
what results from his toil. By so doing, they will 
restore to labor its independence and its dignity; to 
the laborer, the great attributes of his republican 
manhood; to the State, the essentials of a continued 
stability. 

An intelligent people, all equal before the law, and 
laboring together in a community of interest, might 
throw a light defiance in the face of change. The 
forces of evil, though they include even civil corrup- 
tion, could not prevail against it. True to its early 
traditions, its early traditions would guide it in safety 
through the dark night of storm and disaster. 
And should Massachusetts now sustain herself and 
prove equal to the great occasion, when another 
century of orators shall have responded to your 
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call, my remote successor, after dwelling in purer 
accents upon the wonders which it shall have been 
the happy destiny of the coming generations to un- 
fold, may turn to his distant present, and there behold 
our ancient Commonwealth still retaining her place 
at the head of that proud column whose animating 
spirit went forth from her shores, and which he also 
in truth and in soberness may see as " a noble and 
puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man 
after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks; ain 
eagle mewing her mighty youth, and kindling her 
undazzled eyes at the full mid-day beam." 
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ORATION 



JMr. Mayor, Gentlemen of the Councils, Citizens: — 

The republic draws toward the close of its first 
centurj^ of life. It has escaped the ordinary diseases 
of adolescence, and we, its children, fondly hope that 
its life shall be told in uncounted centuries, and that 
only He who outlives the record of all things shall 
write its epitaph. It has survived the evil augury 
of those jealous of it, and of the principles it has 
essayed to teach; it has passed crises its friends 
looked forward to with solicitude, or faced with appre- 
hension, while it has been spared that fatal monotony 
of which the old sea-king chants, — " He who has 
never been wounded lives a weary life." On its front 
are honored scars; on its brow wounds yet bleeding. 
It has a career; it has made a name; it is become a 
power. It has gone out into the records of time, and 
the fame thereof can never die. No century of 
other national existence to be matched against its 
century of life. Where, in remoter ages or in more 
immediate time, do we find a people in its maturity 
achieving what this republic has in its youth? 
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Favored of God in the time and the conditions of its 
birth; in its isolation from foreign entanglements; 
in its various climate and resource; in river and 
mountain and harbor and mine; in unity of empire, 
in foi-m and administration of government; in its 
religion and its culture; in the industry and integrity 
of a people not weighted by old-time disability; 
favored of God in every trial that has disciplined 
it, the republic has had every element of greatness 
given it, — has been under bonds to success. This 
is its great holiday and festival, the anniversary of 
that immortal morning when the bell in the old tower 
at Philadelphia, proclaiming " liberty throughout tha 
land," chanted to the ages the new anthem of the free. 
Of all red-letter days in the human calendar, none so 
pregnant in meaning and in hope. To us it is the 
" Glorious Fourth," — glorious by the glory where- 
with the fathers baptized it, glorious with the new 
glory that its sons have Avon for it upon the battle- 
field. In one proud memory we weave the names 
of Philadelphia, Yicksburg and Gettysburg. All 
through the land, from the boy in the nursery to the 
man of furrowed bi'ow and deadening senses, the day 
has been welcomed with turbulent exuberance, as the 
excited patriot foretold. Under our enthusiasm the 
very laws are silent. Small boys and bigger boys 
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defy the imperative edict of the city, and the most 
irreproachable of policemen sees without seeing, 
hears and forbears. It is the jubilee and carnival of 
extravagance and noise, — strange inspirations of the 
genius of liberty. We will keep the nation's birth- 
day in soberer sort, recalling the blessings of the 
past, recounting the obligations of the present, look- 
ing not at success and privilege only, but at danger 
and duty, beseeching the great All-Father so to move 
in and control the hearts of all His children that 
when He sets the epitaph above its tomb, it shall be 
in the Master's brief, expressive phrase, " "Well 
done." 

Unlike other nations, onrs has no pre-historic 
existence. Out of a vast, vague past no grim ances- 
try looks at ITS. We do not draw our blood of the 
demi-gods of classic antiquity, or the wild heroes of 
the ISTorse Yalhalla. Into no dreamy myth-land do 
we wander searching the corner on which to rest our 
pedigree. ISTo heraldry blazoned with emblems of 
forgotten significance, no legends hoar with gathered 
years, lend their fictitious dignity. It pleases us 
sometimes to tie ourselves back to an Anglo-Saxon 
ancestry, and, when we are a little mad with England, 
we grow specially rhetorical a1)out a common origin 
and a common property in her language, literature 
and fame. But it is not so at all. We are a nevv^ 
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peoi>le, the parvenus — the new-comers — of the 
world. That from which our fathers dehberately 
separated themselves, that which thej^ fled from and 
flung away, that from which ocean and sympathy and 
career divide us, why should we be ambitious to claim? 
lYhy not consent to be the new people that we are, 
and that in other moments and in other things it is 
our pride to be considered? Why, in a sort of rhe- 
torical maudlin, claim Shatespeare and "Westminster 
Abbey and Eunymede and I^aseby fight? They 
are not ours. We have history and an ancestry of 
our own, great enough to satisfy any ambition. Our 
birth is prosaic, and our history neither dim nor imcer- 
tain. It has no twilight for fancy to dwell upon, or 
to draw weird pictures out of. It is hard to work its 
stei'u features into poetiy, rhetoric, or painting. Our 
ancestors were men, not warriors, not sea-kings, not 
demi-gods, but men moulded in the matrix of a rare 
manliness; men who grew by the hard things God 
blessed them with; who couldn't be bent by cir- 
cumstance, by disaster, by tyranny; before whom all 
these bended and disappeared. The bald facts stand 
patent to the world. Our fathers were men an old 
Avorld did not want, men of troublesome conscience 
and earnest spirit, who had lost faith in kings and 
in kings' followers, who believed in a light to shine 
from God's truth into the heart and into the world 
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wliich men had never seen. It is not forcing fact to 
speak of ilie republic as sprung from the loins of the 
Pilgrims. There were other men of other motive to 
settle themseh-es along the Atlantic shore; but phi}'- 
ing no part in the busy drama are James-town, and 
the tirst harbor of Lord Baltimore's colony, and 
Hendrik Hudson's discovery, and the Huguenots" 
retreat. Some local influence of each survives in 
custom, institution, character; but the world goes on 
forgetting them. Alone has Pilgrim character and 
Pilgrim principle outrun the narroAV limit of province 
and of blood. The men of Scrooby village, the pas- 
sengers of the Mayflower, the exiles of Plymouth 
rock, or the more courtly men of the later Massachu- 
setts Colony, have given their character to the 
republic. The pact of the Mayflower preceded, 
contained, necessitated the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence as the blossom precedes, necessitates, contains 
the fruit. It is the Pilgi-im spirit that breathes in 
that immortal paper; that guided that first bold 
signatTU-e, which the brave man hoped was large 
enough for kings to see; that to-day dominates the 
land. In the same breath that they have denied, 
derided, despised the men and principles of I^ew 
England, have I heai'd men make the hall-reluctant, 
half-ad iniring confession, that there is no hope to the 
country except in their supremacy. Not yet quite 
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true of them what Plutarch sa^'s of the good King 
Niima: "It is the fortune of all good men that their 
virtue rises in gloiy after their deaths, and that the 
envy which evil men conceive against them never out- 
lives them long- " but it grows upon the people as 
the}^ outgrow local prejudice, and will grow as we 
shall sink petty and sectional jealousies, and come at 
last to have a country, that but for the men who 
landed at Pljnnouth, the America of the fb'st century 
could not have existed. Christianity dates back to a 
stable in Judea; the republic to the hard gray rock 
by the sea. Upon it American liberty was born. Its 
sponsors were the grim men who had dared despots, 
disease and storm. It bases and supports the nation, 
and the principles of it are the stay and staff of 
the repid^lic. The calm, judicious De Tocqueville 
says: ^'Here is a stone which the feet of a few 
poor fugitives pressed for an instant, and this stone 
becomes famous; it is treasured by a great nation; 
a fragment is prized as a relic. But what has 
become of the door-steps of a thousand palaces?" 
In no metaphor is it that the republic is founded on a 
rock. The American republic tD-day is the centui-y 
growth of the seed dropped upon it. 

I will not make the pait in the national anniver- 
sary to which you have invited me, a thing of mean- 
ingless, exaggerated boast. I pay most cordial 
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honor to, I claim and am pvoud to own as country- 
men, the historic menVho took their part, oi- lived or 
died for the Commonwealth; while I believe the 
real founders and fathers of the republic to~ have 
been those from Avhom we more immediately take 
descent, and that their policy, principles, character, 
have stamped themselves upon, will perpetuate the 
nation. And more than policy or principle, it is 
the chai-acter they were of, the actual men they 
were, the lives they lived out before all men, the 
genuine, sturdy manhood that they made, that is 
their special boon to us, that calls for special grat- 
itude, for study and for imitation. Other men 
have had honoralde ancestors, other men have 
had costly k'gacies, but never have people entered 
into such heritage as we. In privileg'e, we 
stand at the head, before all peoples, and the 
privilege is in the manhood we may look up to. 
Over all, that was the characteristic of the national 
fathers. They carried through by it what completest 
system and policy would have failed in. More than 
the country they gave, more inan the laws they 
made, more than the principles they established, 
was the integrity they were of; that their best 
gift to us. One of the prominent writers of Eng- 
lish essay says that " Christianity starts from the 
unbounded admiration of a person," and that " all 
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true moral progress is made through admiration." 
It is our fortune to have the admirable persons 
of our ancestors before us, though we have not lifted 
admiration to the point that inspires imitation. That 
we are a mighty people is reiterated to us from 
e^-erj Senate chamber and every stum^), at every 
civic and political gathering. But the republic, no 
more than anything else, is stronger than its weakest 
part. And our weakest part is not our international 
policy, our system of government, our internal 
differences; not questions of revenue, currency, 
labor. It is the moral tone underlying thrift and 
energy, society and church and law. Side by 
side with every material prosperity there has been 
growing a laxity of individual honor, a woi'ship of 
expediency, a love of the hazards of money and of 
power, a moral enervation and obtuseness which 
come to the surface in all dealings, personal and 
national, and ai-e got to be recognized as the char- 
acteristics of the Ameiican man. We have not gone 
on with the steadfastness of our ancestry, building 
in an honorable life with all we do; but, leaving out 
the honorable things, have grasped for those which 
satisfy a low and personal ambition. There was a 
chance, under the inspirations of the past, under 
the culture of our institutions, to have built a broad, 
and recognized, and honored x\meiican charactei" 
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and there is chance yet, if, forsaking the way in 
which we have gone too far, we will take the back- 
ward step, and bnild anew, from our fathers' founda- 
tions, the fabric of American manhood. 

An English writer of our day has said that 
" patriotism is only another name for the worship of 
relics." The definition seems to me paltry and 
iiuAVorthy. If it be only that — of the dead past — 
let it be buried. "VVe can bettei- at any time atford 
to go without a past, than forego the future. But 
we cannot dismiss the idea of patriotism that way. 
It is more; it is deeper; it is holier. I^o "i-elic 
worship " nerved our fathers for that struggle which 
De Tocqueville declares " was the result of a mature 
and reflecting preference for freedom, and not the 
vague or ill-defined craving for independence." It 
was " more light yet " for man that they saw, as 
with finger of fire, beckoning them from out the low 
black clouds that hung upon the westeim horizon. 
JSTo " relic worship " sent our sons, our brothers, 
ourselves, into the civil strife. jSTot that which was 
behind iu the honored past, but that Avhich lay in 
the quick womb of hope; not that which had been 
bequeathed, but that which we should ourselves 
bequeath. The patriot's is not the backward-looking 
eye alone, nor do his duties cease with the hour and 
peril of battle. As the heart in man, so the i-epublic 
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is always in peril, and danger threatens most when 
men feel most secure. Only eternal vigilance is 
safety. 

These are the dull and enervating days of peace, 
and to the excitements of war have succeeded those 
of commercial pi-osperity. We have resumed the 
ways and arts of peace, and we have resumed its 
neo-lects. We are settled down as if the war had 
settled all outstanding questions, and there was 
nothing for us to do but to pursue the way niarked 
by our ambitions. We speak of danger as past, as 
if danger were only that wliich the bayonet could 
face, and the shell dissipate; as if rebellions against 
morality were not as disastrous as rebellions against 
law; as if the worst vv^ounds are not the wounds we 
give ourselves, and suicide the meanest of all deaths. 
The perils of the republic are not all passed. I 
am not one of those wlio think that permanence and 
prosperity were secured through that strife, because 
permanence and prosperity are made of other stuff. 
It did not cure, it did not probe, it did not reach the 
worst diseases of the body politic. Though we have 
closed up that struggle, and voted to call ourselves 
once more a free, and united, and happy people ; though 
the old stars and stripes to-day float eveiywhere, and 
the other changeling is forgotten; though politicians 
have " shaken hands across a bloody chasm," and 
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Confederate living have placed flowers aboNc the 
graves of Federal dead, the republic has not ])assed 
the point of peiil. Peace came to us too soon. The 
greatest of war's lessons had not been learned. "We 
came from the contest braggai't, self-mastered not at 
all; our own part m it exaggerated, God's part over- 
looked. Back to the old ways we went, forward to 
neAv careers, with a maddened speed goading our- 
selves where already thei'e was no need of s^Jur. 
Everything was inflated, oni-selves most of all, 
everything in excess, no balance, no repose, no 
foresight; everything under piessure, and one sees 
no human way out of it except by convulsions which 
shall shake, not government perha]3s, not finance, not 
commerce, manufactui'es, trades alone, but, worse 
and more, that of which already we may count the 
foi'eshadows, man's faith in man, in himself, in the 
very fact of a higher moral law. Consulting the 
outside of prosperity, we cannot deny the mighty 
stride of the republic day by day, and while men 
sleep. Looking only at industry and I'esource and 
thrift and material success, it all seems well, too 
bria'ht to fade. But clouds are in the horizon, and 
their mutter reaches the ear that is wise to hear. 
There are conditions about us that cannot continue. 
Of no time since the formation of the republic may 
it be more truly said, that all its best, its past, its 
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promise is at hazard. What the press tells us from 
day to day of plans and deeds, of policies and 
politics, of contrivance and connivance, of the clash 
of interests that are local and selfish with rights that 
are broad and universal, gives us not the sup of 
horrors, but the full meal of despairs. There v^rould 
seem nothing that is not in process of decay. Either 
these are the most atrocious libels that follovs^ up and 
fix upon the men of politics and of traffic, or they 
are to the core morally unsound; either the land is 
given over to a reprobate tongue, or the men of it, 
of all classes and occupations, are fatally corrupt. 
The war we have had was not, after all, the test 
and strain of institution and of government. In 
these peace-days it is that strain and test come; in 
these that is the nation's trial of Avhat sort it is; in 
these that the question is to be settled of national 
advance, national perpetuity, national integrity. 
What of readjustment the war demanded, what of re- 
construction it necessitates, quite asmiich needed here 
as elsewhere, noith as south. While we are think- 
ing of, legislating for, complaining about the still 
malcontent, a graver duty lies nearer home. The 
reconstruction this day needs is not that of once 
rebellious States; is not a question of local or 
national policy; is not a thing for force, for law, for 
enactment, for Executive. It is reconstructed selves 
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that is demanded, a more conscientioas, consis- 
tent, individual manhood. The repubUc is not 
saved, nor can it be, so long as everywhere the old, 
unrestrained spirit of self — petulant, aggressive, 
noisy, on every occasion obtrusive — asserts itself 
He looks very superficially at causes and results, 
who does not know how all Hfe-troubles, civil as 
personal, spring from the self in man. As the years 
drift us away from the point of strife, and prosperity, 
with its cares and deceits, demands us, I cannot feel 
that the republic is secure, because I do not find that 
quality of manhood which must underlie the nation, 
as it should underlie the man. Ours is the dull time 
of the patriot's existence, but that does not excuse us 
from the patriot's duties; it is no time to give over 
a patriot's cares. The patriot spirit does not wait 
occasion, does not slowly rouse at the last, uttermost 
peril; it does not need to be perpetually "fired," but 
is itself a fire; is not a meteor- flash, but a steady, 
sell-feeding flame; is not a moment's effusion, but a 
life. The patriot is a sober man, anxious in thought, 
faithful in service, alive to the least and humblest 
duty as man or citizen, sturdy and steady under dull 
routine, resolved that through him the republic 
receive no harm. Only as I can put an honest man- 
hood in, am I in any way a patriot. No feat of 
arms, no gift of moneys, no imprisonment in Libbys, 

3 
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no eloquence, no, not death, make men patriot. 
These are cheap. They are of impulse, of excite- 
ment, or of necessity; they strike and act from the 
nerve, and not the soul. The calm and steady life, 
true to noblest instinct and loftiest example, ready 
in duty as in danger, under tame and weary toil as 
under excited pressure, to do as to die, that makes 
the patriot, as it makes the man. Washington, Put- 
nam, Greene, are not alone our patriots; the men 
who died in State street, or on Bunker's Hill; who 
fell at Gettysburg, or saw the last of the " rebel 
rag" at Richmond; who lie beneath the turf of ten 
thousand graves, or who live to flower-crown their 
memories; but the men in all the land, — north, 
south, east, west,- — the men of toil, the men of 
scholarship, the men of wealth, who live in devoted 
fealty to every-day principles of right and honor 
and truth. To whatever of personal I'econstruction 
is needed, such man will bend himself, not appalled 
by its difficulty, but stimulated by its necessity. In 
it will he know no pause, till out of himself shall be 
taken everything low and mean, and he shall be 
worthy to support his country, to be the defender of 
its liberty. 

One stern and pressing patriot duty to-day. "We, 
the sovereign people, may be morally upright yet, 
sound at heart, though there is so much that does not 
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look like it; but we trust ourselves and all our dear- 
est interests to the keeping of immoral men, — men 
who never see deeper or further than what shall serve 
themselves, men who turn the trust we repose in 
them to that end. Politics is a noble science, but 
party intrigue and chicane threaten the very life of 
the republic. These get into all our responsible 
places, and rule out principle and brains from custom- 
houses to school committees. The great interests of 
the republic must not and cannot remain at the mercy 
of partisan intrigue or transient gusts of popular 
opinion. We put men into office who flatter us by 
calling themselves our servants; and once secure in 
their place and the manipulations that will keep them 
there, like the animals spoken of in Scripture, they 
turn again and rend us. We are as afraid of our 
servants as the Southern aristocracy was of its 
slaves. The}" bully us out of our morality. They 
leave us scarce the name of liberty. They suffer us 
in no opinion. They override us by trick. The 
republic is lapsed into an oligarchy. We keep its 
name, its form, its phrases; but there is no tyranny on 
God's earth so galling, so degrading, so fraught with 
mischief as the tyranny that the moral cowardice of 
the American people has placed in the hands of the 
American public man. If we will not break it, it 
must recoil upon us, or, what is worse, infinitely 
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worse, upon onr children. Of no use our individual 
morality, if we will not take it out of its individual 
belongings, and apply it to public service. It is not 
a half quality. Better Avithont it. Has it come to 
this that that leading American paper, The Nation, 
can soberly say, " All being corrupt, what is the use 
of investigating each other?" Has it come to this, 
that America can undertake nothing without a 
scandal annexed, a suspicion at least, — a Yienna Ex- 
hibition, a Freedman's bureau, a Pacific raihvay, a 
Presidential campaign, a Washington treaty? Are 
we to be followed all the time by the incompetency, 
the dishonesty, the blunders of those who are, by our 
system, foisted into places, if not of trust, of con- 
spicuousness? — we can't say honor where no honor 
is. It is only for us to decide. The shame attaches 
only so long as we will. We may talk about the evil 
as in the sy.stem, or in the times, or in the men. It is 
in us. We make that which we allow. Men in place 
only dare because we permit. The easy-going good- 
nature with which we look on at things that degrade 
us in the eyes of nations, and must belittle us in our 
children's, — turning to our farms and merchandise 
as if that only concerned us which touches them, — 
is not a good nature at all, and criminal if it were. 
It is a blunted moral sense; it is a seared moral con- 
sciousness; it is a fatal moral deterioration in you and 
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in me. Our easy-going- is lack of principle, of 
courage, of patriotism. The great crimes that go 
iiiipunislied; the prostitution of the great principles 
of law to the mere juggle of skilfal counsel; the 
spotted judicial ermine; the audacity of what are 
popularly termed "rings; "the selfishness of over- 
grown corporations; the grasping, consolidation and 
defiance of railways; the nullifying of deliberate 
enactment, — are only ont-croppings, permissions of 
something more radical, individual, which may go on 
to permit evils more fatal. These are not merely pass- 
ing phases of a busy life, carelessly absorbed; they 
are indications of a spirit which strikes at the life of 
the republic. They are not convulsions of values and 
shocks of credit • and movements of intrigue and 
fence of reckless men; but deeper than that, they 
indicate badness at heart, badness in the men, and, 
equally, badness in you and in me for letting them be 
where they can do such things. It is not that men in 
these relations and with these opportunities are above 
all or peculiarly sinners. These but express through 
their opportunity the lack that lies in us all. The sin 
is that the individual American man has lost that 
fine, penetrating sense of honor and fidelity and self- 
control and truth, that keen moral sentiment that dis- 
tinguished the fiithei-s, and, at a time when men wor- 
shipped thrones and kings, made of them the leading 
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power of the globe. More unqualifiedly than 
Taine puts it of the Enghiud of to-day, as com- 
pared with the England of Cromwell, may it be 
said of our to-day America as contrasted with 
that of our fathers — " We no longer look on 
life as an august temple, but as a machine 
for soUd profits, or a hall for refined amuse- 
ments. "VVe have our rich, our working-classes, our 
bankers who preach the gospel of gold; we have 
gentlemen, lords, dandies who preach the gospel of 
manners. We overwork ourselves to heap up 
guineas; or else we make ourselves insipid to attain 
an elegant dignity. Our hell is no longer, as under 
Cromwell, the dread of being found guilty before a 
just Judge, but the dread of making a bad specula- 
tion, or of transgressing etiqiiette. We have no 
moral convictions, and only floating convictions. 
We have lost the mainspring of action." To have 
lost moral conviction is indeed to have lost the 
mainspring of action. Is it not that to which the 
American public seems to have come? Parry or 
shield it as we may, is it not that to which the Amer- 
ican individual has lapsed? The American reputa- 
tion cannot long stand the strain, much less the 
American character. It is the republic that suffers. 

The historian F)-oude has said — "It would be well 
if there were some definition of freedom; which would 
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enable nien to see clearly what they mean and do not 
mean by that vaguest of words;" and elsewhere he 
saj-s — " The entire fabric of human existence is woven 
of the double threads of freedom and authority, 
which are forever wrestling, one against the other." 
In that they knew this, the men of the older republic 
are distinguished from the men of the later. They 
had just emerged from a conflict that taught them 
the self-limitings of freedom; had been face to face 
with perils from which they learned self-respect as 
self-i'estraint. The power they grew to have over 
themselves, they threw into their government; and 
there presides over the birth of the new nation a 
spirit of moderation and of health, which gives to its 
earlierdays the characteristics of an individual, rather 
than of a people. There is balance, confidence, fore- 
sight, consideration in all things planned, under- 
taken, and the republic moves to its place among 
the countries of the globe, as steadily, as buoyantly, 
as the well-ballasted hull glides from the stocks to its 
place among navies. Time and the security of suc- 
cess have largely lost us the ancestral idea of liberty. 
It will not occur to the true chronicler of our time to 
speak of the balance of the republic to-day. ISTot 
liberty under law, but liberty above law is our pop- 
ular idea. And this not the legitimate result of our 
institutions. Republicanism does not tend to anarchy. 
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It is no sj'noiijm for license. There may be lesser 
causes, — the reaction from a too stern religion, the 
enervation of continued success, the rise and struggle 
between various commercial intei-ests, the relaxing' 
of the rule of home, — but the cause behind all other 
cause is, that the man has lost the thought of himself 
as primarily a moral agent, and has given himself to 
the control of things over which he should have kept 
the master}". The republic of to-day reflects its 
chiklren as that of the fathers did its founders. To 
shield, to save the republic, we must reach, rouse, 
convict the man. You, and I, and all America's 
sons, have got to comprehend that we hold not the 
destiny of our own souls in our own keeping, or the 
destiny of untold millions, but the destiny of an 
idea. The man must go to work upon himself, see 
in himself the unit of power, the unit of safety. He 
may not stoop from loftiest principle, because he so 
endangers the integrity of the republic, the integrity 
of liberty. Throwing aside all policy of party, of 
sect, or of self; turning his back upon the wild and 
lawless pursuit of pleasure, self-indulgence, ambition; 
shaking himself clear of the encumbering things of 
mistaken self-interest, under the I'esti'ainings of a 
higher law, must he seek that moral manhood, 
which, as it was the creator of the republic, so 
shall it be its only safety. 
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Your Honor and Gentlemen! We are not making 
a grand American manhood side by side with this 
great American prosperity; it is not the impulse and 
inspiration of our activities. All our dangers lie in 
that; not in foreign entanglements; not in the failure 
of one or the establishment of the other home policy; 
not in strifes of labor with capital; not in inflated 
currency or internal dissension; not in the poor, the 
ignorant, the depraved, the immigrant, whom we call 
the dangerous, classes. Our dangers are not in 
classes at all, but iii individuals, who have no pure, 
elevated manhood, no well-regulated, established, 
restrained self. The need we have to-day over all 
other needs is the need of an American manhood; 
and the culture requisite to an American manhood is 
not necessarily of schools, of college, of position, of 
many opportunities or many books. It may come in 
all its rugged, best proportion where these are not, 
as a man sitting with himself shall see into the great 
demands of life, and understand how wide and 
unselfish moral obligation is. The principles that 
planted themselves by the winter sea were but the 
wild waste of ocean currents, save for the men who 
held and lived them, through whose lives they became 
immortal. Had there been no Carvers, Brewsters, 
"Winslows; no Winthrops, orBndicotts; no Adamses 
or Quincye; no Washingtons, Henrys, Jeffersons, 

4 
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there had been no republic; and stock gamblers, 
political intriguers, a low judiciary, canting piety, lax 
morality cannot maintain it. The republic was born 
in the men who not merely professed, but lived its 
principles, from the fealty of whose lives the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the subsequent Consti- 
tution of the United States derived all their dignity 
and force, and we go on building an enormous and 
imposing superstructure upon their foundation Avhich 
must totter to the earth, save as we shall learn to 
supply its eveiy joint with that sturdy moral probity 
they were of. It Avas as manhood failed Carthage 
and Sparta and Eome that they faltered and fell; as 
manhood failed, that Cromwell became possible to 
England, and IS'apoleon to France. It was manhood 
failure that made the rebellion inevitable. Would 
we divert future disaster, ourselves and our children 
under American culture must grow into American 
men. 

There come to me, over the years, the words, as I 
think, of Mr. Justice Story — " We stand the latest, 
and, if we fail, the last experiment at self-govern- 
ment by the people." The republic must not fail; if 
Ave be men, it cannot fliil. I believe in the future 
glory of my country; in ever-growing honors to 
adorn the fair repute of the republic; in a career of 
which no man Avould dare to cast the horoscope. In 
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the far-off years I hear the solid tramp of the 
centuries as their deep eohTmu moves to the consum- 
mation of the purposes of God, and at their far 
front, steady and sublime, I behold the unflinching 
eagles of the republic; and at the last grand review 
hers shall be the place of honor at "the head of the 
column, on the right." ISTot by "extending the area 
of freedom," not through any " manifest destiny," 
shall her glory come, or any of those cheap things of 
cheap phrase, which have so long pleased the popular 
ear, and raised the popular applause. Mr. Emerson 
has lately said of the Egyptians, they " are a perpet- 
ual study for the grace of their forms and motions. 
Xo people walk so well, none are so upright, none 
are so well-developed, so strong. It seems as if an 
artist shordd g^o to them for perfect models." To us 
should the traveller and the man of thought go for the 
perfect model of a Avell-devcloped, upright, moral 
manhood. We have a history. It has this central 
day, a central fact, not in our own career alone, but 
central in human progress. We do not want fire- 
w^orks, bells, cannon, periods to round and comprise 
and compress its celebration. Their noisy accord 
may do, if we have only to recall a past, to worship 
relics. We have other and more to do. Cheered, 
lighted, led by the holy influence and bright examples 
of the past, armed with that armor which our fathers 
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found of proof, as their posterity and God's sons, let 
us press forward, out of individual character and 
endeavor, slowly but surely building, for the world's 
blessing- and our country's good, an American man- 
hood, an American people. 
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It is an old custom, as you know, in many of ouv 
Congregational churches, to have what is called a 
preparatory lecture, the purpose of which is to pre- 
pare the minds of those who are to commune, so that 
they shall partake of that feast of brotherly love in 
the right spirit. I consider my little speech to-day, 
this ninety-ninth anniversary of the Declaration of 
American Independence, to be a kind of preparatory 
lecture for the great feast to be held next year in 
Philadelphia. On the 4th of July, 1876, the thirty- 
seven sister States of this Republic, after a hundred 
years' experience of free institutions, will meet to 
thank God, and take courage. Certainly it is one 
of those happy coincidences which seem something 
more than mere accidents, that the people of this 
great Union, so long divided, and now so happily re- 
united, shall inaugurate the new century of freedom 
and union, henceforth one and inseparable, by giving 
and receiving the hand of fellowship, in the City of 
Bkotheelx Love. Freedom and union ; for with- 
out freedom, what is union worth, and without union. 
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how can we maintain freedom ? All that I can ex- 
pect to do to-day is to say a few words which may 
help a little to prepai-e our minds for the coming of 
that majestic commemoration. And, in order to do 
this, I shall endeavor to illustrate, as far as the time 
permits, the Worth of Republican Institutioks, 
as shown by what they have done for us during the 
last one hundred years. We can be really and sin- 
cerely united only by a common love. What the 
people of this country have in common are their free 
institutions. If they value these, they will be 
united J if they undervalue or despise them, no 
hearty union is possible. Every word, therefore, 
which can be truly said to show the solid worth of 
our Republican form of Government will have a 
direct tendency to promote union and brotherly fel- 
lowship. But such words must be those of truth 
and soberness. The time has happily passed by 
when a Fourth of July oration was expected to contain 
only glittering generalities, idle boasting, and empty 
declarations concerning the superiority of America, 
its people and institutions, to all the rest of the 
world. The time has happily come when, though 
one should speak with the tongues of men and of 
angels, and have not Tjruth, he will become as a 
sounding brass and as a tinkling cymbal. 

And yet, though I should like to give all the 
importance I can to my woi-k to-day, I am obliged to 
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admit that you, Mr. Mayor, and you, gentlemen of the 
City Government, have already given us the real pre- 
paratory lecture before next year's centennial. Your 
splendid celebration of the Battle of Bunker's Hill, 
conspicuous as a magnificent pageant, was vastly 
more remarkable for the way in which Boston 
offered the right hand of fellowship to the South, and 
in which the South accepted the offer. For the first 
time dining a hundred years the jealousies, rivalries 
and ignorant animosities between the J^orthern and 
Southern people disappeared in a generous outbreak 
of mutual good- will. Without disguising any of her 
old convictions, Boston said to these Southern 
soldiers, "Our fight is over; let us now forget the 
past, and be friends." And the Southern soldiers 
accepted this courtesy as freely as it was nobly 
given. The echo of this warm brotherly meeting has 
gone out through all the land, and has struck that 
note of reconciliation, which we trust will be followed 
next year by a grand choral of harmony. Sad 
South Carolina, crushed between the upper and the 
nether millstones, has heard the sound of it, and is 
glad. Far Louisiana rejoices along her sugar-coast, 
and gathers hope. Even the " I^ew York ]S'ation," 
which has carried its honest hatred of tawdry sentimen- 
talism so far as almost to forget the real place senti- 
ment must always occupy in human aff"airs, has l)een 
forced to admit that the political importance of this 
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outbreak of sentiment can hardly be over-estimated. 
It seems now as if the period of demagogues, of 
military interference with State rights, of ignorance 
misled by low cunning, was approaching its end; and 
the intelligence and virtue of the South, honestly 
accepting the new situation, may be able to save that 
fair region from its plunderers. One man among us, 
gifted with that prophetic insight which is born 
of unselfish sagacity, foresaw this, and advised it as 
the only possible way of reconstruction. Ten years 
ago, in his farewell address to the Legislature, our 
great war-governor, John Albion Andrew, the pilot 
who weathered the storm, told us that until the 
South was governed by the intelligence of the South 
no real reconstruction could take place. Then he 
gave the advice which we have at last accepted; and 
asked us, having done our past duty in a vigorous 
prosecution of war, now to do our present duty in a 
vigorous prosecution of peace. I congratulate you, 
Mr. Mayor and gentlemen of the City Govern- 
ment, that you have not lost this great opportunity, 
but have known how to avail yourselves of it, and to 
turn this iioble celebration of the past into a nobler 
preparation for the future. And once again may we 
not say, that it is not a mere coincidence, but rather 
a happy providence, which makes this old city of 
Boston, the place "where American freedom raised 
its first voice," — the Cradle of Liberty a hundred 
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years ago, — to become again to-day the Cradle of 
Reunion and of National Brotherhood? 

Merely to boast of free institutions is always fool- 
ish, but to bring proofs of their value can never be 
unreasonable. From the beginning there have al- 
ways been prophets of evil, announcing the speedy 
downfall of this Republic; always those who have 
preferred the glare and glitter of courts and aristoc- 
racies to the simple happiness of a democracy. 
Using the pithy definition of Abraham Lincoln, I 
shall therefore proceed to show the advantages we 
have derived in this country by maintaining, during a 
hundred years, a government " of the people, by the 
people, and for the people." 

In this definition, the second clause gives the chief 
characteristic which distinguishes a Republic. Under 
a monarchy or an oligarchy the government -may be 
" of the people " and " for the people," but it is not 
" by the people." When the people of France voted 
in JS'apoleonism by the plebiscite. Imperialism was 
then " of the people," for it proceeded from them. It 
might also have been '^for the people," if administered 
wholly for the public good. But it was not " hy the 
people," for it was a centralized government, a 
bureaucracy, every little commune in France being 
governed by a mayor appointed in Paris. A good 
king, like Alfred, may govern "^'for the people,", but 
his government was not •' of the people " nor '' by the 
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people." Free institutions may exist under an aristo- 
cratic government, like that of England, where indi- 
vidual liberty is made secure by Magna Charta, the 
writ of Habeas Corpus and Trial by Jury, and where 
the rights of free speech, and liberty of worship, and 
a free press are secured to all. But it is not a gov- 
ernment "by the people," but by a comparatively 
small body of rich men. It is, in fact, a Ploutocracy. 
It is so far " of the people " that whenever the major- 
ity of intelligent Englishmen wish a change, they 
obtain it, as, in 1828, even the iron will of Wellington 
gave way to the demand for Catholic emancipation. 
But government "by the people," by the whole people, 
in local districts, by their representatives in larger 
communities, was the great experiment begun here 
a hundred years ago, which has been continued to 
the present time. 

The main question to be settled was this: " Can 
the people of any country govern themselves? " And 
that being answered in the affirmative, the second 
question was, " Can they govern themselves hetter 
than they can be governed by others? " These ques- 
tions have always been answered differently, accord- 
ing as men have had more or less faith in human 
nature. The vast progress made in this country in a 
hundred years, in population, in wealth, in general 
comfort, in general information, does not, by itself, 
prove the advantage of popular self-government. The 
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progress, indeed, has been immense. In 1775 we 
were thirteen colonies. We now are thirty-seven 
States and eleven territories. We then had a popu- 
lation of abont two million and a half, of which 
Massachusetts contained more than any other State, 
except Yirginia, and had about 360,000 persons. 
The United States, to-day, contains about 40 millions 
of people, and fifteen of the States have more than one 
million of inhabitants. Then, it was one of the poor- 
est countries in the world; now, its resources are 
characterized by an English statistical work, as " enor- 
mous." Then, its territory was a little strip of coun- 
try east of the Alleghanies; now, its area contains 
three millions of square miles, nearly equal to the area 
of Europe; and we have nearly as many miles of I'ail- 
road in operation, as in all of Europe. We send 
through the mails 750 millions of letters every year, 
or nineteen letters to each inhabitant, exceeded only 
by Great Britain, which sends 979 millions a year, or 
thirty letters to each inhabitaut. Our mercantile 
marine, though only half that of Great Britain, is 
larger than that of any other nation. We imported, 
in 1874, goods to the value of 567 millions of dollars, 
and exported goods to the value of 586 millions of 
dollars. In the same year we exported 71 millions of 
bushels of wheat, of which 60 millions of bushels went 
to Great Britain. But this 71 millions exported was 
less than one-fourth part of the amount raised in the 
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country. According to the census tables of 1870, the 
annual product of the total manufacturing industries 
of the United States amounted to more than four 
thousand millions of dollars.* 

Such statistics as these may give a general idea of 
the vast progress of this nation during the last hun- 
dred years. The invention of the steam-engine, 
steamboat, locomotive-engine and railroad, and the 
electric telegraph, have made it possible to colonize 
the great West, and to keep this vast area of terri- 
tory united under one government. But the main 
superiority of this country over Europe is that it 
offers such comfort and advantages to the poor. This 
is shown by the immense immigration of the humbler 
classes to our shores. By the census of 1870, there 
were Uving in the United States, more than five and 
a half millions of persons born in foreign countries; 
of whom more than a million and a half came from 
GeiTQany, nearly two millions from Ireland, and half 
a million from England. 

The majority of this five and a half millions 
of people were in humble circumstances. And what 
an attraction must not this country have exerted, 
to cause such numbers to give up the ties of 
home, to break through the walls of habit which 
surround us all and keep us in our places, to 
collect the sums necessary to pay the expenses 

* United States census for 1870. Almanacli de Gotha, t-to. 
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of the journey over land and ocean ! The cost of 
this emigration, at only |100 each, would amount 
to 1550,000,000. 

"We do not mean to attribute all this prosperity 
and progress to Eepubhcan institutions. It is no 
doubt also due to the abundance, cheapness, and fer- 
tility of the soil, the demand for labor, the energy 
and intelligence of the race by which it was first 
colonized, and the universal diifusion of education 
and religious convictions, which have helped to 
develop the forces of the American people. But 
consider what a difference there would have been, if, 
instead of our free institutions, and our federal Re- 
public, this continent had been occupied, as Europe 
is, by twenty different empires and monarchies; each 
having its standing army, its custom-houses along 
the frontier, its costly court, its soil owned by a few 
rich noblemen; its restrictions on industry, trade, the 
press, public meetings ; with no local self-government, 
but official persons appointed by the court, transmit- 
ting all the governing power from above; and the 
citizen a cipher, with no power to alter or improve 
his own condition or that of his neighbors. We owe 
a vast debt to our public schools ; but another im- 
mense education has been given to this nation by the 
town-meetings, by the frequent elections, by the dis- 
cussion of all public questions by the people them- 
selves, and by the struggles of party. Then, in 
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European countries, a thousand restrictions, the 
growth of centuries, rest like heavy weights crush- 
ing down the energies of the mind. Here there is 
unlimited competition; the career open to all talents; 
the highest prizes offered to any who are able to 
gi'asp them; the largest part of the products of in- 
dustry going into the hands of those who earn them. 
And from all this results that terrible energy, that 
ceaseless activity of our people, which, like the rush 
of the earth on its axis, we do not perceive, because 
we all share it, and because it is never interrupted. 

No doubt every work of man has its good and its 
evil. The advantage of a monarchy with aristocratic 
institutions is, that it gives greater advantages to the 
few; the advantages of a Republic with free institu- 
tions and equal laws is, that it gives a wider educa- 
tion and larger comfort to the many. People who 
have plenty of money, and who care only for them- 
selves, do well, therefore, to go and live in Europe, 
and enjoy the various luxuries they can there find. 
But those who can taste the higher satisfactions 
which come from the sight of human progress; from 
taking part in the conflict against ignorance, error, 
wrong ; from helping on great reforms, and contribut- 
ing to the diffusion of knowledge, refinement, and 
high principle, among the masses of men, — let them 
come to America and help us, as so many noble 
foreigners have done, from Lafayette and Steuben 
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to Follen and Schurz, in the greatest battle ever 
waged on earth, — the battle of light with darkness, 
of good with evil. For America is the field of this 
majestic struggle, and here is to be decided at last 
the destinies of the human race. 

If, then, it be asked, what has been accomplished by 
our Eepublican institutions during this hundred years, 
I would reply, that they have • demonstrated four 
facts, viz.: (1.) That there can be universal religion 
without an established church. (2.) That there can 
be universal education without sectarian schools. 
(3.) That there can be universal order without a 
standing army. (4.) That freedom and equal rights 
make the most stable government. 

We are so accustomed, in this country, to religious 
institutions which are supported solely by the people 
themselves, that we sometimes forget that we are the 
only civilized nation which does not have an estab- 
lished church, or churches, supported by taxation. It 
has been, and is now, the almost universal opinion, 
that if religion is not maintained by law, it will cease 
to be maintained at all. All the nations of Europe 
are taxed to support public worship, and the result of 
this is, that many of them have come to confound 
Christianity with an odious form of government, and 
so have lost their faith in religion itself. Both the 
friends and foes of Christianity suppose that it must be 
held up by the State, or that it will fall. This scepticism 
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is the natural consequence of the union of Church 
and State. Even within my own memory, every man 
in Massachusetts was obliged to pay a tax to support 
the Congregational church ; which was the estab- 
lished church, and all others were dissenters. The 
law had, to be sure, been so modified, that one who did 
not wish to worship in the parish church might " sign 
off" (as it was termed), and divert his tax to some 
other church which he liked better. But pay he 
must to one or to another. And when this last re- 
mains of an established church disappeared in Massa- 
chusetts, by the revision of the Constitution in 1820, 
many good and wise men predicted the downfall of 
Christianity. I myself heard a speech, made by so 
sagacious a person as Judge Story, in which he de- 
clared that in consequence of allowing the people of 
this State to pay or not, as they pleased, for the sup- 
port of public worship, in his opinion there would 
not be a church left in Massachusetts in twenty-five 
years from that time. 

What, then, is the result in the United States of this 
strange and hazardous experiment of leaving relig- 
ious institutions to be supported or neglected, ac- 
cording to the will of the people? The result has 
been, that the institutions are more widely, liberally 
and universally supported in the United States than 
in any part of the world. There are in this country, 
by the census of 1870, 72,000 religious societies. 
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63,000 church edifices, and church property to the 
value of 1354,000,000 — with sitting accommodations 
for more than twenty-one milUons of persons. There 
are 43,000 clergymen in the United States, and the 
amount annually raised for the support of religious 
worship must be from twenty to thirty millions of 
dollars, beside the large sums given for missions and 
other religious purposes. This is probably a greater 
amount in proportion to population than that paid for 
the support of any church in the world, except the 
Church of England, whose income, drawn frora a 
population of twenty-two millions, is supposed to be 
about 140,000,000 a year. 

We have proved, therefore, by our experiment of 
a hundred years, that men feel the need of relig- 
ious instruction and religious worship — and that 
they gladly give their money for this object without 
any compulsion. And the census also shows, that, 
during the two decades, extending from 1850 to 1860, 
and from 1860 to 1870, the proportional amounts 
contributed to these objects have not diminished, but 
on the contrary steadily mcreased. The church prop- 
erty in 1850 amounted to |3.78 for every inhabitant; 
in 1860, it was |5.51; and in 1870, it was |9.35. 
Judging by this test alone, we see no reason for 
doubting that freedom does more for the support of 
religion than is ever done by law. 

We have also demonstrated, by our experiment in 
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America, that free institutions can give a wider 
education to the people than has yet been given by a 
monarchy or an aristocracy. The people of this 
country were early so sagacious as to see that the 
permanence of free institutions depends on the intel- 
ligence of the people. And they also saw that this 
intelligence could only be obtained by a public-school 
system which would give every child in the land free 
elementary instruction. When the people are to 
govern, the people must be educated. A government 
hy the people will not be a government for the 
people unless the people are able to know what is 
really good for them; and foreseeing that the time 
would come when women, as well as men, would 
vote, they have made the schools free for girls as well 
as for boys. Public free schools are, indeed, the 
chief defence of a free people. They make standing 
armies unnecessary; for an intelligent people will al- 
ways be able to defend itself. ]S^o matter how large 
the sum spent on free schools, this expenditure is the 
wisest economy, for it increases the wealth and tax- 
able property of the whole State by increasing the 
producing power of every individual. Educated in- 
telligent labor, as we all know, is vastly more pro- 
ductive than ignorant labor, and, besides this, it has 
been abundantly proved that education diminishes 
crime, and in this way is also a great economy. I 
find, for instance, a paper by that well-known scholar 
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and wise philanthropist, Mr. Charles Loring Brace, 
in the reports of last }'oai-''s Prison Congress at St. 
Louis, in Avhich these facts are given: In 1871, out 
of 50,000 prisoners in Xew York jails, nearly 20,000 
could not read or Avrite. Of the illiterate class in the 
city, which amoirnted to ahout 60,000, one in every 
three had committed a crime that year, for which he 
was sent to prison; while of those who could read and 
write, only one in twenty-seven was thus guilty. 
Taking the whole State of 'New York, it appears that 
one-third of the crime is committed hy the illiterate, 
who constitute only one-sixteenth of the population. 
In Massachusetts the proportion of criminals in jail 
who cannot read or write is usually about thirty per 
cent, of the whole number. In 1871 about one in 
every twenty of those who could not read or write 
were sentenced for crimes, while of those who were 
able to do so, only one in one hundred and twenty- 
six committed these offences. 

Now, it may be true that such education as is given 
in our common schools does not necessarily make 
Christians, and it is not meant for that purpose. The 
home and the church are for that purpose. But it is 
very certain, if there is any truth in facts and figures, 
that this common-school education does have a strong 
tendency to prevent persons from becoming thieves, 
burglars, pickpockets, intemperate, and murderers. 
Schools cultivate habits of order, regularity, industry 
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and self-control. They take children from the streets 
and from idleness. They open their minds to 
thoughts of large interests. They indirectly en- 
courage what is good and right in all their lessons. 
To denounce them because they are secular, and 
do not teach religion, is therefore pm-e folly. What 
are Sunday Schools for, but to teach religion? ISTo 
sensible man pretends that when you have taught 
children to read, write and cipher, you have given to 
them all they need in order to become wise and good 
men and women. But you have given them " The 
Key of Knowledge." You have put their feet in 
the right way. You have reduced their chance of 
becoming criminals from thirty-three in a hundred to 
three in a hundred. And you have made it certain 
that the majority of the voters who are to make your 
laws, and decide what shall be done with your prop- 
erty, cannot become the blind tools of selfish dema- 
gogues. 

Mr. Maurice Block, a recent French writer on 
Social Science ("L'Europe Politique et Sociale"), 
tells us that in the United States popular instruction 
comes nearest to its ideal. He adds that it is the 
only country in the world which might dispense with 
"compulsory education j" but adds that it was the first 
country which declared it to be the right of the 
community to insist on elementary instruction, 
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quoting the laws of Massachusetts in 1668 and of 
Connecticut in 1650. 

The United States has led the way in giving 
universal education to the people, and making this 
education purely secular; leaving religious instruc- 
tion in the hands of the churches, where it belongs. 
Holland followed our example, in 1806, by separating 
the school completely from the church; and, in spite 
of the efforts of the Catholic Church, the law of 1857 
maintained the neutrality of priiQary schools. Sweden 
and ISTorway also give gratuitous education in primary 
schools, and make it compulsory on parents. Switz- 
erland has followed this example. Even Turkey 
has adopted free elementary schools, and compulsory 
education; and it is stated that ninety-five children 
out of a hundred are in the Turkish schools. All 
the countries of Europe recognize the right of gov- 
ernment to insist on the education of the people. 
But all, with perhaps one or two exceptions, are 
behind this country in the sums expended for educa- 
tion in the proportion of children in the schools, and 
in the statistics of illiteracy. 

"We have been able, in the United States, to make 
education almost universal by making it first secular; 
and, secondly, free. Free schools, supported by the 
whole community, and carefully abstaining from any 
interference with religious opinion, have produced this 
result. In Europe, where the whole power of an ab- 
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solute goverment has been at the service of the church 
to enable it to educate the people, the people have not 
been educated. The object of the church has always 
been, and very properly from its point of view, not to 
educate the intellect, but to train the heart in religious 
sentiments. The church did not desire that the 
people should learn to read and write, but that they 
should be carefully taught the catechism. Conse- 
quently, in 1866, the French minister of war reported 
that out of a hundred conscripts only thirty could read. 
By tables pubhshed in Turin, in 1864, by the ex- 
minister of public instruction, it appeared that out of 
a thousand males in Sardinia and Lombardy, four 
hundred and sixty-one did not know their letters. In 
Tuscany, six hundred and forty-one out of a thouiand 
were equally ignorant. In ISTaples and Sicily, eight 
hundred and thirty-five men out of a thousand, and 
nine hundred and thirty-eight women out of a thou- 
sand, could not read or write. Since Italy was united, 
things have improved ; yet, by the census of 1864, out 
of twenty-one millions less than four millions could 
read and write. In Spain, about seventy-five per 
cent, of the people are equally ignorant. In Spanish 
America, seven-eighths of the people are in the same 
condition. Meantime, in the whole United States, in- 
cluding young children, the recently emancipated 
slaves, the poor Southern whites and foreigners, only 
four millions and a half out of thirty-eight millions of 
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the population could not read in 1870. In Massachu- 
setts, including children and foreigners, only one in 
twenty is unable to read; and two hundred and eighty- 
seven thousand out of fourteen liundred thousand are 
at school. In the Avhole United States there are one 
hundred and forty-one thousand schools, and there 
are more than seven millions of pupils in attendance. 
The money expended in the whole United States for 
schools in the year 1870 was ninety-five millions of 
dollars, or about $2.50 for every man, woman and 
child in the Union. Sixty-four millions of this was 
raised by taxation for the public schools. 

Compare with this vast sum freely given for educa- 
tion in this country, the trifling amount levied by 
taxation in England, which, in 1867, amounted to less 
than two million dollars, all the rest of the education 
of the people of England being left to local endow- 
ments and private charities. Twenty years before 
that time, in 1847, Macaulay, in one of his most power- 
ful speeches, had pointed out how the absence of 
general education in England had led to terrible riots, 
the direct effect " of the gross, brutish ignorance of the 
population, left brutes in the midst of Christianity, 
savages in the midst of civilization." " ISTo proposi- 
tion," he adds, " can be more strange than this, that 
the State is bound to punish its subjects for not know- 
ing their duty, but at the same time is to take no step 
to let them know what their duty is." 
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If Macaulay justly charges the ferocious, riotous 
character of the populace of England to the absence 
of universal public instruction, we may say, on the 
other hand, that our own wonderful spectacle on the 
17th of June may be partly credited to the influence 
of our public schools. Massachusetts, with fourteen 
hundred thousand inhabitants, pays every year, for 
education, nearly five millions of dollars; of which over 
three millions is for its public schools. The county of 
Suffolk, with a popiilation, in 1870, of 270,000, had 
50,000 children at school. Is there any other city in 
the world which could Lave collected a crowd such as 
we saw here on that day; so orderly, so quiet, so well- 
dressed, where you could scarcely find a single 
drunken or noisy man ; a crowd amid which the most 
delicate lady or cKild could everywhere go, as safely 
as in a private parlor? I think, Mr. Mayor, and citi- 
zens of Boston, we have a right to take some pride in 
that remarkable exhibition of the results of a s} stem of 
universal education, began by oiu- fathers in 1642, and 
maintained to the present hour. This great result of 
Republican institutions is not likely to be abandoned. 
It began with the Puritan Fathers of ISTew England. 
The "Catholic World," certainly an impartial wit- 
ness when it praises the Puritans, in the number 
for April, 1870, says that " It is to the credit of the 
American people, at least the Calvinistic portion of 
them, that they have, from the earliest colonial times. 
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taken a deep interest in the education of the young," 
and that " the present system of common schools at 
the pubUc expense " originated among the Congrega- 
tionahsts, and in Massachusetts. William Penn, 
Washington, and Jefferson, all exhorted this nation to 
" educate the people." And since every other system 
has proved ineffectual, and since our system of free 
schools, independent of every sect, and teaching the 
poorest child the elements of knowledge, has proved 
so successful, the people of this country will continue 
to maintain it, as one of the greatest blessings born 
out of Republican principles and the methods of a 
free State. 

Another great result of this Inuidred years' experi- 
ment of government by the joeople and for the 
people is the complete demonstration that the 
authority of the State can be supported, and universal 
order maintained, without a standing army. 

The nations of Europe groan under the burden of 
standing armies. Their vast military organizations 
suck the very life-blood of the people. The colossal 
armies of Europe take from jjroductive labor in time 
of peace 2,700,000 men; and their number on a war 
footing mounts up to 6,500,000. The expense of 
maintaining these armies is $600,000,000 in time of 
peace, — and the time taken each year from productive 
industry amounts to eight hundred millions of days. 
More than a hundred years ago Montesquieu wrote 
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these words: "A new disease has gone through 
Europe, and seized our princes with the desire to in- 
crease their armies. It is a contagious disease; for, as 
soon as one State increases its troops, the others sud- - 
denly augment theirs ; so that nothing is gained but 
the common ruin." The size of these armies is now 
three times wliat it was wlien Montesquieu wrote 
that sentence, — so tliat now the expense has become 
ti'uly terrific. But this very expense is an advantage, 
for it keeps down a little the size of the armies. A 
standing army, fed by conscription, is a temptation to 
war. If Finance had not possessed such an army, 
she never would have attacked Prussia. If England 
had not possessed such an army, she never would 
have sent her eighty thousand soldiers to the Crimea, in 
a senseless attempt to keep up the balance of power in 
Europe, — an attempt which cost her £78,000,000, or 
nearly $100,000,000, and has disgusted her for the 
time with interfering any more in the politics of the 
continent. 

During the last hundred years the United States 
has been engaged in several wars; the war of 1812 
with England, the Florida war, the war with 
Mexico, the great civil war. All of these wars 
were caused by the slave power. All were occasioned 
by slavery, seeking to extend itself; for slavery 
itself was a condition of permanent war. It was the 
repetition in our time of the feudal system, in which 
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a small body, belonging to a superior race, keeps 
down a much larger body by being always armed and 
always prepared against insurrection. But now that 
slavery has perished, we shall be as peaceful as we 
are powerful. We reduced our army, a year ago, to 
twenty thousand regular troops, — a number hardly 
large enough to be visible when scattered along our 
immense frontier. We thus proclaim to the world 
our peaceful purposes toward foreign nations; and, 
also that we do not fear any danger coming from 
abroad. And as regards insurrection at home, the 
people themselves can be depended on to put down 
any such attempt, should it ever come. 

We do not need an army to maintain domestic order, 
or to support law. The people themselves take care 
of that. Fifty years ago Dr. Lieber, travelling 
in this country, was struck by the universal respect 
for law ; and saw an evidence of it even in the sign- 
boards on our bridges, " Keep to the right, as the 
law directs." A government by the people makes it 
the personal interest of every man in the community 
to maintain order. The laws which the people make 
themselves, the people will themselves maintain. Few 
things in this country have more surprised European 
travellers than to see the universal security and quiet 
where no soldiers are to be noticed, and where it is ex- 
tremely difficult ever to find a policeman. The 
explanation is always at hand. In the States of 
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EurojDe it is the business of the government to 
execute the laws; here it is the business of every 
citizen to see that they are enforced. A nation without 
a large standing army is weak for offensive war; and 
it is an advantage that it should be so. But it is 
strong for defence; in its prosperity, in the comfort 
and intelligence of the people, and in the might which 
slumbers in a freeman's arm. It may be said that we 
do not need standing armies here as Europe does, 
because we are not surrounded by hostile States. But 
that is also owing to our being a Federal Republic. 
Massachusetts does not need a standing army to de- 
fend itself from an attack of l^ew York; because 'New 
York and Massachusetts have a common interest, and 
belong to the same great union. Let the states of 
Europe become republics, and form a union among 
themselves, and they also could disband their armies, 
or reduce them to a mere police force like ours. But 
wars will never cease so long as each of the great 
nations has its immense army and fleet, which a few 
men, sitting round a green table, can, at any time, 
hurl upon their neighbors. 

It is this principle also which has made our govern- 
ment the strongest in the world, — the least liable to 
convulsions, overthrow or change. Fisher Ames put 
the difference between a republic and a monarchy in 
one of those epigrams which contain the substance of 
a long discussion. "In a republic," said he, "you 
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are like people on a raft; your feet are always wet, 
but you will not sink. In a monarchy you are like 
passengers in a ship, much more comfortable while 
you are safe; but touch a rock, and you go to 
the bottom." We have been on our raft now for 
a hundred years. Our feet have often been under 
water; but the raft floats still. How many of the 
monarchies of Christendom have been wrecked 
during this interval! How many djmasties have 
been driven from their homes! What repeated 
changes have taken place in the map of Europe! 
And what government is there in the world, beside 
our own, which could have put down the terrible 
rebellion of the Slave States; could have organized 
an enormous army and a powerful navy so sud- 
denly; could have established and kept up an 
effective blockade along a thousand miles of coast; 
could have originated a new system of finance, 
and borrowed such immense sums to carry on 
the war, and sustain its credit? And this, too, 
was done in the face of a formidable opposition 
in the free States, and without abridging any of the 
guaranties of freedom. Europe saw with aston- 
ishment how, in the midst of this portentous strug- 
gle, the press was allowed full freedom; the oppo- 
nents of the government were allowed to meet and 
say almost anything they pleased; and that a gi-eat 
presidential election took place in which the ballot 
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was left free, and the people were permitted to vote 
whether this government, struggling for its life, 
should be supported or not. All this proved that 
ours is the strongest government in the world, and 
that it is so strong because every man in the land 
considers it his own, and has a personal stake in its 
safety and power. 

" But our feet are always under water," you say, 
" and that is disagreeable." Yes, it is 'disagreeable ; 
but perhaps it is also profitable. On a raft all are 
sailors, and in a Republic it is every man's business to 
see that the State receives no detriment. The price of 
liberty is not only perpetual vigilance, but personal 
responsibility in all the citizens. Thus we are ed- 
ucated to a true patriotism. ]^o doubt we have many 
battles to fight still. We shall have a long battle 
with the trading politicians, with the caucus, with 
rings, with the lobby. We shall have to fight for our 
school system, with those who wish to make it sec- 
tarian. We shall have to invent and apply new 
methods to save the tax-payers from being plundered 
by rings who buy votes and bribe legislators. Some 
of these inventions have already been made, and are 
being applied. The State of Illinois is now trying, 
with success, the plan of minority representation; with 
such success as to have reduced the bills passed by its 
Legislature from eight hundred to two hundred in the 
first session under the new elections. The State of 
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Wisconsin has embodied in its Constitution a provision 
preventing its Legislature or its municipalities from 
imposing a higher tax than a certain fixed rate, based 
on the assessment of five years before. The city of 
]Srew York has now a provision in its charter, by 
means of which three citizens may cause any oflSce- 
holder to be examined in forty-eight hours before a 
judge, in regard to any misconduct which he may 
be intending to commit; so that the day of judg- 
ment for such civic offenders is always close at hand. 
Last winter a Democratic Legislature in Albany 
passed three acts to prevent the pilfering of public 
treasuries; and these are acts which almost make 
every public officer a trustee. 

" Where there is a will there is a way." If we re- 
solve to correct public abuses, as the old abolitionists 
resolved to overthrow slavery, we can correct them 
all. What a lesson of faith and courage is there not 
for us all in that history ! When Mr. Garrison and 
his friends determined to overthrow slavery, it seemed 
the most sublimely ridiculous attempt ever made. 
On the side of slavery was united every social, politi- 
cal, and mercantile interest. It had for its defence 
both of the great parties, the commercial and manu- 
facturing interests, the Presidents, Congress, and the 
U. S. Courts, all the newspapers, fashion in the upper 
circle of society, and the mob below. On the other 
side, the abolitionists had nothing but Truth and Jus- 
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tice. Their only weapon was the fact that slavery 
was wrong. With that weapon they conquered in 
the life of a single generation. They kept saying, 
over and over again, " Slavery is wrong; " and before 
that appeal to the conscience of the people slavery 
tottered and fell. That one cry created the great Re- 
publican party, elected Abraham Lincoln, drove the 
South into secession, by which they attacked both 
Union and Freedom at once, and created the deter- 
mination which at last conquered in thac awful 
struggle. 

And shall we, who have lived through this experi- 
ence, be afraid of a Lobby or a Ring? Shall we 
tremble, because a caucus of political demagogues 
undertakes to dictate what we must do? Their 
power may seem enormous ; but only defy it, and it 
crumbles to the ground. Let good men and true men 
have free speech and a fi-ee press, and they are 
more than a match for all the combined rascality of 
the country. Those who make politics a trade are, 
no doubt, astonished and angry when the people 
presume to select men for office outside of the 
party programme. But they will have to bear it. 
They appear to suppose that offices belong to the 
politicians, and that we are taking their private prop- 
erty if we prefer to send to Washington an honest, 
sensible, business man, outside of their clique. These 
partisans seem to me hke the people who stand in a 
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queue waiting for their turn to get tickets to a popu- 
lar lecture or concert. If any man steps in before 
you from. the outside, you are displeased, and you re- 
quest him to go to the foot of the line and take his 
turn. So the politicians stand in the line of succes- 
sion, waiting their turn to be nominated by the cau- 
cus, and are much disgusted if the people choose to 
set aside their little arrangement, and take a better 
man outside of the line. 

All we need in order to accomplish reforms, and 
put down abuses in public affairs are those great ele- 
mentary forces. Faith and Work. We must believe 
in the people, believe that the people honestly mean 
to do what is right, that when they see the truth they 
will follow it. And then we must be willing to tvork 
to make them see it. 

It is not a new thing to have rings which plunder 
the people, to enrich a few leaders. This has been 
the case under every monarchy and every aristocracy. 
The new thing is to have them successfully opposed 
and conquered, as in the case of Tweed and his fel- 
low-robbers. Just such a ring as that surrounded 
Louis XIY- and ISTapoleon III. ; only instead of being 
plain Tweeds, Connollys or Sweeneys, they were 
marquises and counts, Persignys and De Mornys. 
But who ever saw these titled Tweeds and Sweeneys 
sent to the penitentiary, driven into exile, or com- 
pelled to disgorge their plunder? And how was this 
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victoiy over the IN^ew York Ring accomplished? 
They seemed to own the city. They were sure of as 
many votes as they needed at every election. They 
could pass almost any law at Albany. They were 
so strongly entrenched, with a great mass of ignorant 
voters behind them, and the ballot-boxes in their own 
hands, that it seemed a hopeless thing to try to over- 
throw them. What, then, overturned their power? 
Publicity, — that is, the voice of the people, speaking 
through a free press. A strange terror, a panic only 
known to the plunderers who live among free institu- 
tions, took jDOSsession of them. This vague, wonder- 
ful power, which we call public opinion, lifted up its 
voice, and then this edifice of fraud fell into sudden 
ruin. While Mr. Tweed was considering which for- 
eign mission he had better accept, he went to the 
penitentiary. 

It is true that the first attempt at reforming the 
Civil Service has failed. We have not succeeded, as 
yet, in taking the public oflices out of the hands of 
the partisan politicians. Men are put into office, not 
to do its duties, but to be rewarded for political ser- 
vices, by getting all the money out of the office they 
can. This evil principle, that to the victors belong 
the spoils, and that the spoils are all the offices of 
the country, inaugurated by the Democratic party, 
imder Gen. Jackson, has been carried to its climax 
by the Republican party of to-day. This disgraceful 
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and ominous result has l)een reached, — that a 
department of the government has been found to be 
in the pay of the whiskey ring, so that the President 
and Secretary of the Treasuiy were obliged to con- 
ceal from their own officers their attempts to convict 
these thieves. Those whose business it was to col- 
lect the revenue were assisting the robbers in plun- 
dering it. 

No doubt such facts show that our feet are still 
under water. We do not yet give offices to those 
who will best do the work. But we are attempting 
to do it J and, except in China, this course has 
nowhere been regularly pursued. "Is he honest? 
is he capable? " — this test for appointing to office, 
which was practically applied by all our Presidents 
down to the time of Jackson, will yet be established 
as law, and organized into a working rule. 

Republican institutions I'est on faith in human 
nature. Unless this faith exists they cannot be sus- 
tained. We must believe that people can be moved 
by the argument that it is right to do this ; that it is 
wrong to do that. Assuming that people prefer to 
do right, unless where prejudice or interest mislead 
them, and also observing that prejudice and self- 
interest will only influence some section or class of 
society, in regard to any special measure, it is clear 
that the majority of people will always be in favor of 
what is right. This fact is the basis of universal 
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suffrage, which, giving the power to the tohole 
people, protects them against the passions, interests, 
and prejudices of any local faction. But, in order to 
accomplish this, the whole people must be intel- 
lectually educated, so as to be able to understand 
what is right; and must be morally trained, so as to 
feel it their duty to support what is right. This is 
the basis for a universal State education, mental and 
moral. And, beside this, the people must have access 
to sources of information in regard to men and meas- 
ures; and hence the necessity of free speech and a free 
press. And, beside all this, there must be religion to 
counteract the tendency to materialization which comes 
from prosperity ; to vitalize the higher nature, and to 
lift man from the sphere of sense into that of soul. 
Without this influence, progress in art, science, 
literature, and social life would lose its inspiration. 
Yet religion must be taught independently, — in the 
church, not in the school. If religion is taught in the 
schools, religion, being so much more important than 
knowledge, will be sure to make the education of the 
mind subordinate to the education of the religious 
nature. This would be the case, not only with the 
earnest Catholic teacher, but also with eveiy earnest 
Protestant teacher. ^ The colleges and academies in 
this countiy, which are in the hands of Protestant 
sects, have often had for their primary purpose to 
build up their sects; and for their secondary object 
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to give intellectual instruction. This will always be 
the result; and the more sincerely religious the 
teacher is, the worse will the school be, as a school. 
Thus, in Spain, Austria and Italy, where the educa- 
tion of the people has been confided for centuries to 
the Eoman Catholic Church, almost one half of the 
people have never learned to read or write. This was 
not because the church was not faithful and laborious, 
but because it necessarily subordinated intellectual 
instruction to religiovis culture. It believed, and still 
believes, that it is right to do so. The principle is 
distinctly asserted in such statements as this, which I 
take from the " Catholic World " for April, 1871 : 
"We do not prize as highly as some of our country- 
men appear to do, the simple ability to read, write, 
and cipher. . . In extending education, and endeavor- 
ing to train all to be leaders, we have only extended 
presumption, pretension, conceit, indocility, and 
brought incapacity to the surface. We believe the 
peasantry, in the old Catholic countries, two centuries 
ago, were better educated, though for the most part 
unable to read or write, than are the great body of 
the American people. They had faith, they had 
morality, they had a sense of religion." This is manly 
and plain, and we respect the honest conviction from 
which it proceeds, though we dissent absolutely from 
the principle. We do not believe that ignorance is 
ever the mother either of morality or of true devotion. 
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It substitutes superstition for devotion, and cere- 
monies for virtue. 

It is much to the credit of the Puritans, wherever 
they v^^ere, that they beheved in knowledge, and es- 
tabhshed schools. But they are almost the only 
exception to the law by which religious sects are led 
to make religion the primary thing in their schools, 
and intellectual development the secondary thing. 

By means of universal suffrage we no doubt intro- 
duce a great deal of ig-norance into the government. 
But at the same time we cause all to feel a personal 
intei'est in the government, and we accomplish the 
great object of widening the basis of representation, 
so as to neutralize the influence of local interests, 
caste prejudices, and private aims. In the same fact, 
we find a basis for woman suffrage. ISTot becatise 
woman is the same in character, ability, and quality as 
man, — but because she is different, we need her in- 
fluence in public life. She will bring in new elements, 
and help still further in keeping legislation free from 
special tendencies. She will see many things which 
man does not, as he sees many things which she does 
not. She will make many mistakes, as he makes 
many mistakes, — but hers will be different from his, 
and his from hers, and so they will neutralize each 
other. Providentially, we have prepared for this 
coming change, by freely admitting girls with boys to 
all our schools, and we are now admitting the principle 
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of coeducation in many of our colleges. Life attains 
its true and best equilibrium not by monotony, but 
by the union of antagonist elements, by differentiation 
and co-operation. For a perfect civilization men and 
women must be companions in everything, — in work 
and play, in study, in all occupations, in art and litera- 
ture, in science and discovery. I do not think our 
politics will be what they ought, till women are kgis- 
lators and voters. I do not think our schools and 
colleges will be what they ought, till girls are edu- 
cated with boys, and women are on the boards of 
government and instruction with men. I do not 
think that our prisons, hospitals, charitable institu- 
tions will be really good, till women are in the 
direction together with men. When all careers are 
open to all talents, society will be properly balanced 
by the equipoise of man's force and woman's sym- 
pathy, man's logic and woman's intuition. 

Mr. James Parton, in his " Life of Jefferson," tells 
us that in 1785 America had contributed nothing to 
the intellectual resources of man, except Franklin. 
" We had," says he, " no art, little science, no litera- 
ture; not a poem, not a book, not a picture, not a 
statue, not an edifice." The books of Jonathan Ed- 
wards and the pictures of Copley may, perhaps, be re- 
garded as exceptions ; but, in the main, this statement 
is correct. We have done a little better since. We 
have produced no Goethe, no Byron, no Eafaelle; but 
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it takes more than a hundred years to produce such 
flowers as these. Everything with us has taken a 
practical direction. Our best works of art have been 
our vessels. Our great poem has been the country 
itself. Our great edifice has been the national char- 
acter. We still find our best books in the running 
brooks, the rolling rivers, the majestic mountains, the 
roaring cataracts, the mysterious caverns, the bound- 
less prairies; the lakes, rolling like the ocean; the 
forests, sweeping thousands of miles toward the 
setting sun. It is true that the two writers whose 
works have had the widest circulation in modern 
times are American ; namely, jSToah Webster and Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe. Twenty years ago fifty millions 
copies of the books of I^oah Webster had been sold, 
to all parts of the world. Of "Uncle Tom's Cabin," so 
many millions of coj)ies had been sold, in 1870, that 
Allibone found it impossible to estimate their number. 
But, after all, our chief contribution to the history of 
the world has been the successful result of these free 
institutions. We have shown that order and freedom 
may be united, that equal rights and universal respect 
for law can be associated. l!^ext to this is our con- 
tribution of MEN. What great edifice, though it were 
a basilica of St. Peter, or a Strasburgh minster, is 
such an addition to the wealth of mankind as the 
character of George Washington, or of Abraham 
Lincoln? We may not have produced many original 
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poems; onr novels may be often mild imitations of 
European models. Bnt these men are not imitations. 
Untrained in any school of hereditary statesmanship, 
they knew how to guide the nation through dark- 
ness and storm with comsummate ability and without 
personal ambition. As our poet says of Abraham 
Lincoln: jSTature, in making him, copied no previous 
model. 

" For him her old world monld aside she tlirew, 

And, choosing sweet clay from the breast 

Of the Unexhausted West, 
With stuff untainted, shaped a hero new. 
Wise, steadfast in the strength of God, and true. 

" We Ivuew that outward grace was dust, 
And could not choose but trust 
In that sure-footed mind's unfaltering skill, 
And supple-tempered will. 
That bent, like perfect steel, to spring again, and thrust." 

In him, the man sent by God to be our leader, 
what a union of modesty and self-reliance, of caution 
and courage, of patience and energy, of care not to 
o-o too fast, and the determination never to stand 
still ! Other men have been more fluent in speech, 
but his words had the eloquence which went to 
the heart of the nation. Others were better read in 
books; but who had a surer knowledge of men and 
things than he? And so, as the years recede, he 
rises hio-her and higher above all his contemporaries; 
as is the case with all true greatness. 
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And our own Massachusetts has also given to 
the records of the race some similar examples of 
great powers devoted to great ends. Such men, 
within our memory, were William Ellert Cha]S"- 
NLN^G, whom Bunsen ranks with the prophets of 
mankind — John QudnToy Adams, standing like a 
majestic monument, beat upon with storms, but 
never flinching, and holding on his way without 
haste or rest — Dajstiel Webstek, whose majestic 
presence, whose all- comprehensive intellect, have 
given us another measure of the possible reach of 
hmnan thought — Charles Sumner, with a soul 
devoted to everything humane and noble, so simple 
in his manners, so free from guile, so pure from 
every taint of selfish cunning-, that he seems like an 
old knight-errant dropped into our time, — one whose 
chosen work it was to pluck the prey from the jaws 
of the wicked, and to help the oppressed to go free. 
What a lesson to time-servers and mere partisans 
was that great outbreak of grateful love which 
accompanied this honest man to his grave! What 
a rebuke to those self-seekers who make political 
life a scramble for ofiice and gain! 

" Vipers, who creep, where man disdains to climb ; 
And, having wound their noisome fetters round 
The pillars of our capitol of state, 
Hang, hissing, at the nobler man below." 
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Let young men mark well this lesson. They may 
listen to many cynical doubts as to the possibility of 
honesty in public life; they may often find it the 
fashion to regard politics as unworthy the attentioa 
of refined persons; but, while selfish and partisan 
politics are, indeed, unworthy their pursuit, what 
better work can they find than that which con- 
cerns the life, the happiness, the peace, the prosperity 
of the nation'? What better study than the complex 
methods by which justice is organized into law, and 
freedom takes form in stable institutions? What 
higher chivalry is there to-day, than that which de- 
votes itself to exposing the plunderers of the State; 
to battling against the mere partisans who seek only 
the spoils of victory; and touching with the Ithuriel 
spear of truth, the lies with which demagogues seek 
to deceive the people? This is a work as high as 
man can do, and will always win the reward of 
human love, reverence and honor. 

And then we have had graceful orators, like 
Ebwaed Everett, whose silver arrow always sped 
straight on its course, to the understanding and taste 
of his hearers; and another kind of men hke Josiah 
QuDsrOT, — the last, or almost the last, of that race of 
Yankee Romans, who joined to the sagacity running 
in their New England blood, a strain of the old heroic 
loyalty to all that is most honorable and most true. 

But the list increases while I attempt to bring it to 
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a close. Our dear old State has never been without 
its heroes, its saints, its martyrs; its old men, whose 
long experience attains something like a strain of 
prophec}' ; its young men, modest and manly, " with 
morn on their bright shields of expectation ! " 

But one name more I must not omit to mention, — 
one name dear to all our hearts, too soon taken away 
from the great work he seemed ma^e to accomplish. 

The greatness of our war-governor, John A. An- 
drew, was not in his having any one extraordinary 
talent, but in the large, wide, well-balanced character 
of his mind. Becatise he clearly saw both sides of 
each question, he was always able to decide promptly. 
His conscientious devotion to justice and truth pre- 
vented him from being blinded by vanity or self- 
interest; the practical tendency of his mind kept him 
from being led aw^ay by any mere theory. He was a 
thorough Democrat, but he loved cultm'e and culti- 
vated people. He was an honest philanthropist, yet 
his was no rose-water philanthropy. He would not 
sacrifice justice to love. He was a religious man, 
with a most living faith in God, but as free from the 
cant of religion as any man I ever knew. 

Why is it, let me finally ask, that to-day, while all 
Europe is in such unstable equilibrium, here all pol- 
itics are so stable? Why is it that while there, re- 
publics are changed to monarchies, monarchies to 
empires, empires to republics again, and revolutions 
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are the normal condition of things; here, in this land, 
a Republic has existed nearly a hundred years; 
and, having overcome our late rebellion, is more 
firmly established to-day than ever? It is be- 
cause we have united freedom and order, law and 
liberty. It is because we have not been afraid of the 
fullest utterance of all truth, on the one hand; and 
have not been ashamed of the worship and service of 
God on the other. Religion, in this country, walks 
hand in hand with freedom, with education, with sci- 
ence. A free press, in this country, is the main sup- 
port of government and law. 

Long may it be so ! Here in Massachusetts was 
first proved the possibility of a free church, in a free 
State, with free schools and a free press. That is 
our chief gift to the cause of human progress; and 
it is a great one, and well deserves the praise of our 
]S'ew England poet : — 

" Eough, bleak and hard, our little State 
Is scant of soil, of limits strait ; 
Her yellow sands are sands alone, 
Her only mines are ice and stone. 

" Yet on her rocks, and on her sands, 
And wintry hills, her school-house stands ; 
And what her rugged soil denies, 
The harvest of the mind supplies. 

" For well she keeps her ancient stock. 
The stubborn strength of Plymouth Rock, 
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And still maintains, with milder laws, 
And clearer ligiit, the Good Old Cause ! 

" Nor heeds the sceptic's puny hands, 
While near her school the church-spire stands, 
Nor fears the blinded bigot's rule. 
While near her church-spire stands the school ! " 
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SERVICES AT MUSIC HALL. 



The Oration was delivered in Music Hall, which was 
appropriately decorated for the occasion. A large audience 
was present. After music by the Germauia Band, the 
Mayor, the Hon. Samuel C. Cobb, addressed the audience 
in the following words : — 

" The audience will please give attention while prayer is 
offered by the Eev. Henry W. Foote." 

Eev. Henry ^Y. Footr, pastor of King's Chapel, then 
offered the following prayer : — 

PRAYEE BY THE REV. MR. FOOTE. 

Lord Grod of our fathers, whose faithfulness and 
mercies are unto children's children, to such as re- 
member thy commandments to do them, we thank 
thee that we can come to thee in the name, and as 
disciples, of our Lord Jesus Christ. On this memorial 
day, as we rejoice before thee with grateful millions, 
we ask that the gladness of our country may be filled 
with thankfulness for thy mercies, and that thou wilt 
sanctify the proi^d memories and the glad hopes of 
this hour. "We bless thee, O thou who art the God 
of nations and of men, that thou wast with our 
fathers in the days of old ; that thou didst bring them 
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hither across the trackless deep, the seed-grain of a 
great nation; that thou didst cast out the heathen 
before them to make room for the vine of thy choos- 
ing, and that our hills are covered with its shadow 
and the boughs thereof are like the goodly cedar. 
We thank thee that thou wast with our fathers 
in the time of battle to strengthen their hearts 
through weary years of war, to strengthen their 
hands to smite mighty kings, and to give them the 
sure fruits of peace. We bless thy name that thou 
wast with them in the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, to inspire their hearts with those great 
principles of liberty and justice which shine as stars 
to lead all nations to a better day ; and we bless thee 
that thou wast with them in the spirit of Imowledge 
and of thy fear, to establish their work in a nation 
that should endure for centuries. We remember be- 
fore thee with thankfulness the great and heroic men 
whom thou didst raise up to be their leaders in the 
time of war, their counsellors in the days of peace; 
we bless thee for their patience in adversity, their 
soberness in triumph, their wisdom, their purity, 
their patriotism, their faith in thee ; and we pray that, 
as thy servant shall speak to us of the mighty and 
enduring work which they wrought, the memorial of 
their virtues may abide in our hearts, and the power 
of their example strengthen us daily to thy service 
and thy praise. We thank thee, O our guardian 
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Grod, that as a reunited people, this nation bows 
before thee in this memorable hour; that thou hast 
put awajf all feeling of bitterness from between us, 
and from the ISTorth and the South, the East and the 
West, we come up together into thy kingdom of 
peace and love. Bless, we pray thee, our mother- 
country and her Queen; remove all memories of 
ancient strife from our hearts, and grant that the ties 
of blood and of faith may bind us together through 
centuries to come. Rule thou in the hearts of our 
rulers in the spirit of loyalty and incorrupt faithful- 
ness, and grant that this jDCople may be indeed a 
nation whose God is the Lord, built upon that right- 
eousness which alone can exalt a people. Hear us, 
we pray thee; strengthen us in thy faith and love, 
and let thy kingdom come and thy will be done. 
"We ask it as disciples of Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 

At the conclusion of the prayer, the Gerinanin, Baud 
played a selection, after which the Mayor introduced the 
reader of the Declaration of Independence, in the following 
words : — 

Fellow-Citizens, Ladies and Gentlemen, — 

On the 4th of July, 1776, a document was pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, solemnly proclaiming the birth 
of a nation. The passage of time has made that dec- 
laration good, and has placed that new-born nation 
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on a pinnacle of greatness and power, making the 
date an era in the history of civil liberty and of the 
AYorld's civilization. It is fit that that historic paper 
should be read on this Centennial Anniversary in all 
the assemblies of the people throughout the land. 

It will now be read here ; and I regard it as a felic- 
itous circumstance that its momentous utterances 
should reach us to-day through the lips of one whose 
ancestor's name stands subscribed to it, and who 
represents, in name and blood, a succession of illus- 
trious men who, in the highest stations of honor and 
public service, have borne a conspicuous part in the 
national history and counsels, from the first day to 
the last of the intervening century. 

I present to you Brooks Adams, Esq. 

The Declaration of Independence was then read by Mr. 
Adams, after which the Mayor spoke as follows : — 

In casting about for one who might worthily grace 
this Centennial occasion by taking the chief part in its 
observance, we did not have to search long before 
coming to a name so identified with the high accom- 
phshments of the scholar, the orator, and the states- 
man, that the bare mention of it was equivalent to an 
election. 

We have considered it a fortunate coincidence that 
the gentleman designated for this service, by the 
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qualifications I have mentioned, bears the name of 
one who was conspicuoiis in the annals of Boston 
more than a century before the Declaration of In- 
dependence, — the name of one who presided with 
honor and dignity over the destinies of the infant city 
in the days when it was but a straggling village on 
the shore of this peninsula. 

We all know that neither the century of our 
national existence, nor the two centuries and a half 
that have passed since the settlement of Boston, 
have dimmed the lustre of that name and lineage. 

I present to you, fellow-citizens, the Honorable 
Robert C. Winthrop. 

At the conclusion of the ^Mayor's remarks, the Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop delivered the following oration. 
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Again and again, Mr. Mayor and Fellow Citizens, 
in years gone by, considerations or circumstances of 
some sort, public or private, — I know not what, — 
have prevented my acceptance of most kind and 
flattering invitations to deliver the Oration in this 
my native city on the Fourth of July. On one of 
those occasions, long, long ago, I am said to have 
playfully replied to the Mayor of that period, that, 
if I lived to witness this Centennial Anniversary, 
I would not refuse any service which, might be 
required of me. That pledge has been recalled by 
others, if not remembered by myself, and by the 
grace of God I am here to-day to fulfil it. I have 
come at last in obedience to your call, to add my 
name to the distinguished roll of those who have 
discharged this service in unbroken succession since 
the year 1783, when the date of a glorious act of 
patriots was substituted for that of a dastardly deed 
of hirelings, — the 4th of July for the 5th of March, 
— as a day of annual celebration by the people of 
Boston. 

In rising to redeem the promise thus inconsider- 
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ately given, I may be pardoned for not forgetting, 
at the outset, who presided over the Executive 
Council of Massachusetts when the Declaration, 
which has just been read, was first formally and 
solemnly proclaimed to the people, from the balcony 
of yonder Old State House, on the 18th of July, 
1776 ;* and whose privilege it was, amid the shoutings 
of the assembled multitude, the ringing of the bells, 
the salutes of the surrounding forts, and the firing 
of thirteen volleys from thirteen successive divisions 
of the Continental regiments, drawn up "in corre- 
spondence with the number of the American States 
United," to invoke "Stability and Perpetuity to 
American Independence! God save oiir American 
States!" 

That invocation was not in vain. That wish, that 
prayer, has been graciously granted. We are here 
this day to thank God for it. We do thank God 
for it with all our hearts, and ascribe to Him all the 
glory. And it would be unnatural if I did not feel 
a more than common satisfaction, that the privilege 
of giving expression to your emotions of joy and 
gratitude, at this hour, should have been assigned to 
the oldest living descendant of him by whom that 
invocation was uttered, and that prayer breathed up 
to Heaven. 

And if, indeed, in addition to this, — as you, Mr. 

* James Bowdoin. 
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Mayor, so kindly urged in originally inviting me, — ■ 
the name I bear may serve in any sort as a link 
between the earliest settlement of IS'ew England, two 
centuries and a half ago, and the grand culmination 
of that settlement in this Centennial Epoch of 
American Independence, all the less may I be at 
liberty to express anything of the compunction or 
regret, which I cannot but sincerely feel, that so 
responsible and difficult a task had not been imposed 
upon some more sufficient, or certainly upon some 
younger, man. 

Tet what can I say? "What can any one say, here 
or elsewhere, to-day, which shall either satisfy the 
expectations of others,. or meet his own sense of the 
demands of such an occasion? For myself, certainly, 
the longer I have contemplated it, — the more deeply 
I have reflected on it, — so much the more hopeless 
I have become of finding myself able to give any 
adequate expression to its full significance, its real 
sublimity and grandeur. A hundred-fold more than 
when John Adams Avrote to his wife it would be so 
forever, it is an occasion for " shows, games, sports, 
guns, bells, bonfires, and illuminations, from one end 
of the continent to the other." Ovations rather than 
orations, are the order of such a day as this. Emo- 
tions like those which ought to fill, and which do fill, 
all our hearts, call for the swelling tones of a 
multitude, the cheers of a mighty crowd, and refuse 
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to be uttered by any single human voice. The 
strongest phrases seem feeble and powerless; the 
best results of historical research have the dryness 
of chaff and husks, and the richest flowers of rheto- 
ric the drowsiness of "poppy or mandragora," in 
presence of the simplest statement of the grand 
consummation we are here to celebrate : — A Cen- 
tury of Self-Go vernment Completed! A hundred 
years of Free Republican Institutions realized and 
rounded out! An era of Popular Liberty, continued 
and prolonged from generation to generation, until 
to-day it assumes its full proportions, and asserts its 
rightful place, among the Ages ! 

It is a theme from which an Everett, a Choate, or 
even a Webster, might have shrunk. But those 
voices, alas ! were long ago hushed. It is a theme 
on which any one, living or dead, might have been 
glad to follow the precedent of those few incom- 
parable sentences at Gettysburg, on the 19th of 
ISTovember, 1863, and forbear from all attempt at 
extended discourse. It is not for me, however, to 
copy that unique original, — nor yet to shelter my- 
self under an example, which I should in vain aspire 
to equal. 

And, indeed, Fellow Citizens, some formal words 
must be spoken here to-day, — trite, familiar, com- 
monplace words, though they may be ; — some words 
of commemoration; some words of congratulation; 
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some words of glory to God, and of acknowledgment 
to man; some grateful looMngs back; some hopeful, 
trustful, looldngs forward, — these, I am sensible, 
cannot be spared from our great assembly on this 
Centennial Day. You would not pardon me for 
omitting them. 

But where shall I begin? To what specific sub- 
ject shall I turn for refuge from the thousand 
thoughts which come crowding to one's mind and 
rushing to one's lips, all jealous of postponement, all 
clamoring for utterance before our Festival shall 
close, and before this Centennial sun shall set? 

The single, simple Act which has made the Fourth 
of July memorable for ever, — the mere scene of the 
Declaration, — would of itself and alone supply an 
ample subject for far more than the little hour which 
I may dare to occupy; and, though it has been 
described a hundred times before, in histories and 
addresses, and in countless magazines and journals, 
it imperatively demands something more than a 
cursory allusion here to-day, and challenges our 
attention as it never did before, and hardly ever can 
challenge it again. 

Go back with me, then, for a few moments at 
least, to that great year of our Lord, and that great 
day of American Liberty. Transport yourselves 
with me, in imagination, to Philadelphia. It will 
require but little effort for any of us to do so, for all 
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oiu- hearts are there abeady. Yes, we are all there, 
— from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the Lakes 
to the Gulf, — we are all there, at this high noon of 
our J^ation's birthday, in that beautiful City of 
Brotherly Love, rejoicing in all her brilliant displays, 
and partaking in the full enjoyment of all her pag- 
eantry and pride. Certainly, the birthplace and the 
burial-place of Franklin are in cordial sympathy at 
this hour; and a common sentiment of congratulation 
and joy, leaping and vibrating from heart to heart, 
outstrips even the magic swiftness of magnetic wires. 
There are no chords of such elastic reach and such 
electric power as the heartstrings of a mighty I^ation, 
touched and tuned, as all our heartstrings are to-day, 
to the sense of a common glory, — throbbing and 
thrilling with a common exultation. 

Gro with me, then, I say, to Philadelphia; — not to 
Philadelphia, indeed, as she is at this moment, with 
all her bravery on, with all her beautiful garments 
around her, with all the graceful and generous con- 
tributions which so many other Cities and other 
States and other ISTations have sent for her adorn- 
ment, — not forgetting those most graceful, most 
welcome, most touching contributions, in view of the 
precise character of the occasion, from Old England 
herself; — but go with me to Philadelphia, as she was 
just a hundred years ago. Enter with me her noble 
Independence Hall, so happily restored and conse- 
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crated afresh as the Kiinnymede of our ]S"ation; and, 
as we enter it, let us not forget to be grateful that no 
demands of public convenience or expediency have 
called for the demolition of that old State House of 
Pennsyh'ania. Observe and watch the movements, 
hsten attentively to the words, look steadfastly at the 
countenances, of the men who compose the little 
Congress assembled there. Braver, wiser, nobler 
men have never been gathered and grouped under a 
single roof, before or since, in any age, on any soil 
beneath the sun. What are they doing? "What are 
they daring? Who are they, thus to do, and thus to 
dare? 

Single out with me, as you easily will at the first 
glance, by a presence and a stature not easily over- 
looked or mistaken, the young, ardent, accomplished 
Jefferson. He is only just thirty-three years of age. 
Charming in conversation, ready and full in council, 
he is " slow of tongue," like the great Lawgiver of 
the Israelites, for any public discussion or formal 
discourse. But he has brought with him the reputa- 
tion of wielding what John Adams well called " a 
masterly pen." And grandly has he justified that 
reputation. Grandly has he employed that pen 
already, in drafting a Paper which is at this moment 
lying on the table and awaiting its final signature 
and sanction. 

Three weeks before, indeed, — on the previous 7th 
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of June, — his own noble colleague, Eichard Henry 
Lee, had moved the Kesolution, whose adoption, on 
the 2d of July, had virtually settled the whole ques- 
tion. JS'othing, certainly, more explicit or emphatic 
could have been wanted for that Congress itself than 
that Eesolution, setting forth as it did, in language 
of striking simplicity and brevity and dignity, " That 
these United Colonies are, and of right ought to 
be. Free and Independent States j that they are 
absolved from all allegiance to the British crown, and 
that all political connection between them and the 
State of Great Britain is, and ought to be, totally 
dissolved." 

That Kesolution was, indeed, not only comprehen- 
sive and conclusive enough for the Congress which 
adopted it, but, I need not say, it is comprehensive 
and conclusive enough for us 5 and I heartily wish, 
that, in the century to come, its reading might be sub- 
stituted for that of the longer Declaration which has 
put the patience of our audiences to so severe a test 
for so many years j)ast, — though, happily, not to-day. 

But the form in which that Resolution was to be 
announced and proclaimed to the people of the 
Colonies, and the reasons by which it was to be 
justified before the world, were at that time of intense 
interest and of momentous importance. No graver 
responsibility was ever devolved upon a young man 
of thirty-three, if, indeed, upon any man of any age, 
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than that of preparing such a Paper. As often as I 
have examined the original draft of that Paper, still 
extant in the Archives of the State Department 
at Washington, and have observed how very few 
changes were made, or even suggested, by the illus- 
trious men associated vdth its author on the cora- 
mittee for its preparation, it has seemed to me to be 
as marvellous a composition, of its kind and for its 
purpose, as the annals of mankind can show. The 
earhest honors of this day, certainly, may well be 
paid, here and throughout the country, to the young 
Virginian of " the masterly pen." 

And here, by the favor of a highly valued friend 
and fellow-citizen, to whom it was given by Jefferson 
himself a few months only before his death, I am 
privileged to hold in my hands, and to lift up to the 
eager gaze of you all, a most compact and convenient 
little mahogany case, which bears this autograph 
inscription on its face, dated "Monticello, November 
18,1825:" — 

"Thomas Jefferson gives this Writing Desk to 
Joseph Coolidge, Jun^, as a memorial of his affection. 
It was made from a drawing of his own, by Ben 
Eandall, Cabinet-maker of Philadelphia, with whom 
he first lodged on his arrival in that City in May, 
1776, and is the identical one on which he wrote the 
Declaration of Independence." 

" Politics, as well as Keligion," the inscription pro- 
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ceeds to say, "has its. superstitions. These, gaining 
strength with time, may, one day, give imaginary 
vakie to this rehc, for its association with the birth of 
the Great Charter of our Independence." 

Superstitions! Imaginary value! ISTot for an 
instant can we admit such ideas. The modesty of 
the writer has betrayed even "the masterly pen." 
There is no imaginary value to this relic, and no 
superstition is required to render it as precious and 
priceless a piece of wood, as the secular cabinets of 
the world have ever possessed, or ever claimed to 
possess. ISTo cabinet-maker on earth will have a more 
enduring name than this inscription has secured to 
" Ben Randall, of Philadelphia." l^o pen will have 
a wider or more lasting fame than his who wrote the 
inscription. The very table at Kunnymede, which 
some of us have seen, on which the Magna Charta of 
England is said to have been signed or sealed five 
centuries and a half before, — even were it authen- 
ticated by the genuine autographs of every one of 
those brave old Barons, with StepTtien Langton at 
their head, — who extorted its grand pledges and 
promises from King John, — so soon to be violated, 
— could hardly exceed, could hardly equal, in interest 
and value, this little mahogany desk. What mo- 
mentous issues for our country, and. for mankind, 
were locked up in this narrow drawer, as night after 
night the rough notes of preparation for the Great 
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Paper were laid aside for the revision of the morniBg! 
To what anxious thoughts, to what careful study of 
words and phrases, to what cautious weighing of 
statements and arguments, to what deep and almost 
overwhelming impressions of responsibility, it must 
have been a witness ! Long may it find its appro- 
priate and appreciating ownership in the successive 
generations of a family, in which the blood of Yir- 
ginia and Massachusetts is so auspiciously com- 
mingled! Should it, in the lapse of years, ever 
pass from the hands of those to whom it will be so 
precious an heirloom, it could only have its fit and 
final place among the choicest and most cherished 
treasiires of the I^ation, with whose Title Deeds of 
Independence it is so proudly associated ! 

But the young Jefferson is not alone from Virginia, 
on the day we are celebrating, in the Hall which we 
have entered as imaginary spectators of the scene. 
His venerated friend and old legal preceptor, — 
George "Wythe, — is, indeed, temporarily absent from 
his side ; and even Richard Henry Lee, the original 
mover of the measure, and upon whom it might have 
devolved to draw up the Declaration, has been called 
home by dangerous illness in his family, and is not 
there to help him. But "the gay, good-humored" 
Francis Lightfoot Lee, a younger brother, is there. 
Benjamin Harrison, the father of our late President 
Harrison, is there, and has just reported the Decla- 
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ration from the Committee of the Whole, of which 
he was Chairman. The "mild and philanthropic" 
Carter Braxton is there, in the place of the lamented 
Pe}i;on Eandolph, the first President of the Con- 
tinental Congress, who had died, to the sorrow of 
the whole cotmtry, six or seven months before. And 
the noble-hearted Thomas ISTelson is there, — the 
largest subscriber to the generous relief sent from 
Yirginia to Boston during the sore distress oc- 
casioned by the shutting up of oiir Port, and who was 
the mover of those Instructions in the Convention of 
Yirginia, passed on the 15th of May, under which 
Eichard Henry Lee offered the original resolution of 
Independence, on the 7th of June. 

I am particular, Fellow Citizens, in giving to the 
Old Dominion the foremost place in this rapid survey 
of the Fourth of July, 1776, and in naming every one 
of her delegates who participated in that day's doings ; 
for it is hardly too much to say, that the destinies of 
our country, at that period, hung and hinged upon 
her action, and upon the action of her great and 
glorious sons. Without Yirginia, as we must all 
acknowledge, — without her Patrick Hemy among 
the people, her Lees and Jefferson in the forum, and 
her Washington in the field, — I will not say, that 
the cause of American Liberty and American In- 
dependence must have been ultimately defeated, — 
no, no ; there was no ultimate defeat for that cause in 
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the decrees of the Most High! — but it must have 
been delayed, postponed, perplexed, and to many eyes 
and to many hearts rendered seemingly hopeless. It 
was Union which assured our Independence, and there 
could have been no Union without the influence and 
cooperation of that great leading Southern Colony. 
To-day, then, as we look back over the wide gulf of 
a centin'y, we are ready and glad to forget every 
thing of alienation, every thing of contention and 
estrangement which has intervened, and to hail her 
once more, as our Fathers in Faneuil Hall hailed her, 
in 1775, as " our noble, patriotic sister Colony, 
Virginia." 

I may not attempt, on this occasion, to speak with 
equal particularity of all the other delegates whom we 
see assembled in that immortal Congress. Their 
names are all inscribed where they can never be oblit- 
erated, never be forgotten. Yet some others of them 
so challenge our attention and rivet our gaze, as we 
look in upon that old time-honored Hall, that I cannot 
pass to other topics without a brief allusion to them. 

Who can overlook or mistake the sturdy front of 
Roger Sherman,^ whom we are proud to recall as a 
native of Massachusetts, though now a delegate from 
Connecticut, — that " Old Puritan," as John Adams 
well said, " as honest as an angel, and as firm in the 
cause of American Independence as Mount Atlas," — 
represented most worthily to-day by the distinguished 
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Orator of the Centennial at Philadelphia, as well as 
by more than one distinguished grandson in our own 
State? 

Who can overlook or mistake the stalwart figure of 
Samuel Chase, of Maryland, " of ardent passions, of 
strong mind, of domineering temper, of a turbulent 
and boisterous hfe," who had helped to bum in effigy 
the Maryland Stamp Distributor eleven years before, 
and who, we are told by one who knew what he was 
saying, " must ever be conspicuous in the catalogue 
of that Congress " ? 

His milder and more amiable colleague, Charles 
Carroll, was engaged at that moment in pressing the 
cause of Independence on the hesitating Convention 
of Maryland, at Annapolis; and though, as we shall 
see, he signed the Declaration on the 2d of August, 
and outlived all his compeers on that roll of glory, he 
is missing from the illustrious band as we look in 
upon them this morning. I cannot but remember 
that it was my privilege to see and know that vener- 
able person in my early manhood. Entering his 
drawing-room, nearly five-and-forty years ago, I 
found him reposing on a sofa and covered with a 
shawl, and was not even aware of his presence, so 
shrunk and shrivelled by the lapse of years was his 
originally feeble frame. Quot libras in duce summo I 
But the little heap on the sofa was soon seen stirring, 
and, rousing himself from his mid-day nap, he rose 
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and greeted me with a courtesy and grace which I 
can never forget. In the ninety-fifth year of his age, 
as he was, and within a few months of his death, it is 
not surprising that there should be httle for me to 
recall of that interview, save his eager inquiries about 
James Madison, whom I had just visited at Montpe- 
lier, and his affectionate allusions to John Adams, who 
had gone before him; and save, too, the exceeding 
satisfaction for myself of having seen and pressed the 
hand of the last surviving signer of the Declaration. 

But Csesar Rodney, who had gone home on the 
same patriotic errand which had called Carroll to 
Maryland, had happily returned in season, and had 
come in, two days before, "in his boots and spurs," 
to give the casting vote for Delaware in favor of 
Independence. 

And there is Arthur Middleton, of South Carohna, 
the bosom friend of our own Hancock, and who is 
associated with him under the same roof in those ele- 
gant hospitalities which helped to make men know 
and understand and trust each other. And with him 
you may see and almost hear the eloquent Edward 
Eutledge, who not long before had united with 
John Adams and Richard Henry Lee in urging on 
the several Colonies the great measure of establishing 
permanent governments at once for themselves, — a 
decisive step which we may not forget that South 
Carolina was among the very earliest in taking. She 
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took it, however, with a reservation, and her dele- 
gates were not quite ready to vote for Independence, 
when it was first proposed. 

But Kichard Stockton, of ISTew Jersey, must not 
be unmarked or unmentioned in our rapid survey, 
more especially as it is a matter of record that his 
original doubts about the measure, which he is now 
bravely supporting, had been dissipated and dispelled 
" by the irresistible • and conclusive argmnents of 
John Adams." 

And who requires to be reminded that our " Great 
Bostonian," Benjamin Franklin, is at his post to-day, 
representing his adopted Colony with less support 
than he could wish, — for Pennsylvania, as well as 
IsTew York, was sadly divided, and at times almost 
paralyzed by her divisions, — but with patriotism and 
firmness and prudence and sagacity and philosophy 
and wit and common-sense and courage enough to 
constitute a whole delegation, and to represent a 
whole Colony, by himself ! He is the last man of 
that whole glorious group of Fifty, — or it may have 
been one or two more, or one or two less, than fifty, 
— who requires to be pointed out, in order to be the 
observed of all observers. 

But I must not stop here. It is fit, above all other 
things, that, while we do justice to the great actors 
in this scene from other Colonies, we should not 
overlook the delegates from our own Colony. It is 
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fit, above all things, that we shoxild recall something 
more than the names of the men who represented 
INIassachusetts in that great Assembly, and wh© 
boldly aifixed their signatures, in her behalf, to that 
immortal Instrmnent. 

Was there ever a more signal distinction vouch- 
safed to mortal man, than that which was won and 
Avorn by John Hancock a hundred years ago to-day? 
I^ot altogether a great man; not without some grave 
defects of character; — we remember nothing at this 
hour save his Presidency of the Congress of the 
Declaration, and his bold and noble signature to our 
Magna Charta. Behold him in the chair which is 
still standing in its old place, — the very same chair 
in which Washington was to sit, eleven years later, 
as President of the Convention which framed the 
Constitution of the United States; the very same 
chair, emblazoned on the back of which Franklin was 
to descry " a rising, and not a setting sun," when 
that Constitution had been finally adopted, — behold 
him, the young Boston merchant, not yet quite forty 
years of age, not only with a princely fortune at 
stake, but with a price at that moment on his own 
head, sitting there to-day in all the calm composure 
and dignity which so peculiarly characterized him, 
and which nothing seemed able to relax or rufiie. 
He had chanced to come on to the Congress during 
the previous year, just as Peyton Randolph had been 
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compelled to relinquisli his seat and go home, — return- 
ing only to die ; and, having been unexpectedly elected 
as his successor, he hesitated about taking the seat. 
But grand old Benjamin Harrison, of Virginia, we are 
told, was standing beside him, and with the ready 
good humor that loved a joke even in the Senate 
House, he seized the modest candidate in his athletic 
arms, and placed him in the presidential chair* then, 
turning to some of the members around, he ex- 
claimed: "We will show Mother Britain how httle 
we care for her, by making a Massachusetts man our 
President, whom she has excluded from pardon by a 
public proclamation." 

Behold hun ! He has risen for a moment. He has 
put the question. The Declaration is adopted. It is 
already late in the evening, and all formal promulga- 
tion of the day's doings must be postponed. After a 
grace of three days, the air will be vibrating with the 
joyous tones of the Old Bell in the cupola over his 
head, proclaiming Liberty to all mankind, and with 
the responding acclamations of assembled multitudes. 
Meantime, for him, however, a simple but solemn 
duty remains to be discharged. The paper is before 
hun. You may see the very table on which it was 
laid, and the very inkstand which awaits his use. 
]S"o hesitation now. He dips his pen, and with an 
untrembling hand proceeds to execute a signature, 
which would seem to have been studied in the 
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schools, and practised in the cotinting-room, and 
shaped and modelled day by day in the correspond- 
ence of mercantile and political manhood, until it 
shoiild be meet for the authentication of some immor- 
tal act; and which, as Webster grandly said, has 
made his name as imperishable, " as if it were written 
between Orion and the Pleiades." 

Under that signature, with only the attestation of 
a secretary,. the Declaration goes forth to the Ameri- 
can people, to be printed in their journals, to be 
proclaimed in their streets, to be published from their 
pulpits, to be read at the head of their armies, to be 
incorporated for ever in their history. The British 
forces, driven away from Boston, are now landing on 
Staten Island, and the reverses of Long Island are 
just awaiting us. They were met by the promulga- 
tion of this act of offence and defiance to all royal 
authority. But there was no individual responsibility 
for that act, save in the signature of John Hancock, 
President, and Charles Thomson, Secretary. JSlot 
until the 2d of August was our young Boston mer- 
chant relieved from the perilous, the appalling gran- 
deur of standing sole sponsor for the revolt of 
Thirteen Colonies and Three MiUions of people. 
Sixteen or seventeen years before, as a very young 
man, he had made a visit to London, and was present 
at the burial of George II., and at the coronation of 
Geoi'ge III. He is now not only the witness but the 
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instrument, and in some sort the impersonation, of a 
far more substantial chaiage of dynasty on his own 
soil, the burial of royalty under any and eyery title, 
and the coronation of a Sovereign, whose sceptre has 
already endured for a century, and whose sway has 
already embraced three times thirteen States, and 
more than thirteen times three millions of people ! 

Ah, if his quaint, picturesque, charming old man- 
sion-house, so long the gem of Beacon street, could 
have stood till this day, our Centennial decorations 
and illuminations might haply have so marked, and 
sanctified, and glorified it, that the rage of recon- 
struction would have passed over it still longer, and 
spared it for the reverent gaze of other generations. 
But his own name and fame are secure ; and, what- 
ever may have been the foibles or faults of his later 
years, to-day we will remember that momentous and 
matchless signature, and him who made it, with noth- 
ing but respect, admiration and gratitude. 

But Hancock, as I need not remind you, was not 
the only proscribed patriot who represented Massa- 
chusetts at Philadelphia on the day we are commem- 
orating. His associate in General Gage's memorable 
exception from pardon is close at his side. He who, 
as a Harvard College student, in 1743, had main- 
tained the aifirmative of the Thesis, "Whether it be 
lawful to resist the Supreme Magistrate, if the Com- 
monwealth cannot otherwise be preserved," and who 
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diiring those whole three-and -thirty years since had 
been training up liimself and training np liis fellow- 
countrymen in the nurture and admonition of the 
Lord and of Liberty ; — he who had replied to Gage's 
recommendation to him to make his peace with the 
King, " I trust I have long since made my peace with 
the King of Kings, and no personal considerations 
shall induce me to abandon the righteous cause of 
my country;" — he who had drawn up the Boston 
Listructions to her Representatives in the General 
Court, adopted at Faneuil Hall, on the 24th of May, 
1764, — the earliest protest against the Stamp Act, and 
one of the grandest papers of our whole Revolutionary 
period ; — he who had instituted and organized those 
Committees of Correspondence, without which we 
could have had no united counsels, no concerted 
action, no union, no success ; — he who, after the 
massacre of March 5, 1770, had demanded so heroic- 
ally the removal from Boston of the British regi- 
ments, ever afterwards known as " Sam. Adams's 
reghnents," — telling the Governor to his face, with 
an emphasis and an eloquence which were hardly 
ever exceeded since Demosthenes stood on the Bema, 
or Paul on Mars Hill, " If the Lieutenant-governor, or 
Colonel Dalrymple, or both together, have authority 
to remove one regiment, they have authority to 
remove two; and nothing short of the total evacua- 
tion of the Town, by all the regular troops, will 
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satisfy the public mind or preserve the peace of the 
Province ; " — lie, " the Palinurus of the American 
Revolution," as Jeiferson once called him, but — 
thank Heaven ! — a Palinurus who was never put to 
sleep at the helm, never thrown into the sea, but who 
is still watching the compass and the stars, and steer- 
ing the ship as she enters at last the haven he has so 
long yearned for: — the veteran Samuel Adams, — 
the disinterested, inflexible, incorruptible statesman, 
— is second to no one in that whole Congress, hardly 
second to any one in the whole thirteen Colonies, in 
his claim to the honors and grateful acknowledg- 
ments of this hour. We have just gladly hailed his 
statue on its way to the capitol. 

'Not must the name of Robert Treat Paine be 
forgotten among the five delegates of Massachusetts 
in that Hall of Independence, a hundred years ago 
to-day; — an able lawyer, a learned judge, a just 
man; connected by marriage, if I mistake not, Mr. 
Mayor, with your own gallant grandfather. General 
Cobb, and who hunself inherited the blood and illus- 
trated the virtues of the hero and statesman whose 
name he bore, — Robert Treat, a most distinguished 
officer in King Philip's "War, and afterwards a worthy 
Grovernor of Connecticut. 

And with him, too, is Elbridge Gerry, the very 
youngest member of the whole Continental Congress, 
just thirty-two years of age, — who had been one of 
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the chosen friends of our proto-martyr, Greneral 
Joseph WaiTen- who was with Warren, at Water- 
town, the very last night before he fell at Bunker 
Hill, and into whose ear that heroic volunteer had 
whispered those memorable words of presentiment, 
"Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori; " who lived 
himself to serve his Commonwealth and the ISTation, 
ardently and efficiently, at home and abroad, ever in 
accordance with his own patriotic injunction, — "It 
is the duty of every citizen, though he may have but 
one day to live, to devote that day to the service of 
his country," — and died on his way to his post as 
Yice-President of the United States. 

One more name is still to be pronounced. One 
more star of that little Massachusetts cluster is still 
to be observed and noted. And it is one, which, on 
the precise occasion we commemorate, — one, which 
during those great days of June and July, 1776, on 
which the question of Independence was immediately 
discussed and decided, — had hardly " a fellow in the 
firmament," and which was certainly " the bright, 
particular star " of our own constellation. You will 
all have anticipated me in naming John Adams. 
Beyond all doubt, his is the Massachusetts name 
most prominently associated with the immediate Day 
we celebrate. 

Others may have been earlier or more active than 
he in preparing the way. Others may have labored 
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longer and more zealously to instrnct the popular 
mind and inflame the popular heart for the great step 
which was now to be taken. Others may have been 
more ardent, as they .unquestionably were more 
prominent, in the various stages of the struggle 
against Writs of Assistance, and Stamp Acts, and 
Tea Taxes. But from the date of that marvellous 
letter of his to l^athan Webb, in 1755, when he was 
less than twenty years old, he seems to have forecast 
the destinies of this continent as few other men of 
any age, at that day, had done; while from the 
moment at which the Continental Congress took .the 
question of Independence fairly in hand, as a question 
to be decided and acted on, until they had brought it 
to its final issue in the Declaration, his was the voice, 
above and before all other voices, which commanded 
the ears, convinced the minds, and inspired the hearts 
of his colleagues, and triumphantly secured the 
result. 

I need not speak of him in other relations or in 
after years. His long hfe of varied and noble service 
to his country, in almost every sphere of pubhc duty, 
domestic and foreign, belongs to history; and history 
has long ago taken it in charge. But the testimony 
which was borne to his grand efforts and utterances, 
by the author of the Declaration himself, can never 
be gainsaid, never be weakened, never be forgotten. 
That testimony, old as it is, famihar as it is, belongs 
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to this day. John Adams will be remembered and 
honored for ever, in every true American heart, as 
the acknowledged Champion of Independence in the 
Continental Congress, — " coming out with a power 
which moved us from our seats," — " our Colossus on 
the iioor." 

And when we recall the circumstances of his 
death, — the year, the day, the hour, — and the last 
words upon his dying lips, " Independence for ever," 
— who can help feeling that there was some myste- 
rious tie holding back his heroic spirit from the skies, 
until it should be set free amid the exulting shouts of 
his country's first ISTational Jubilee ! 

But not his heroic spirit alone ! 

In this rapid survey of the men assembled at 
Philadelphia a hundred years ago to-day, I began 
with Thomas Jefferson, of Virginia, and I end with 
John Adams, of Massachusetts; and no one can 
hesitate to admit that, under Grod, they were the very 
alpha and omega of that day's doings, — the pen and 
the tongue, — the masterly author, and the no less 
masterly advocate, of the Declaration. 

And now, my friends, what legend of ancient 
Rome, or Greece, or Egypt, what myth of prehistoric 
mythology, what story of Herodotus, or fable of 
^sop, or metamorphosis of Ovid, would have seemed 
more fabulous and mythical, — did it rest on any 
remote or doubtful tradition, and had not so many of 
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US lived to be startled, and thrilled and awed by it, — 
than the fact, that these two men, under so many 
different circmnstances and surroundings, of age and 
constitution and climate, widely distant from each 
other, living alike in quiet neighborhoods, remote 
from the smoke and stir of cities, and long before 
railroads or telegraphs had made any advances 
towards the annihilation or abridgment of space, 
should have been released to their rest and sum- 
moned to the sides, not only on the same day, but 
that day the Fourth of July, and that Fourth of July 
the Fiftieth Anniversary of that great Declaration 
which they had contended for and carried through 
so triumphantly side by side! 

Wliat an added emphasis Jefferson would have 
given to his inscription on this little desk, — " Poli- 
tics, as well as Eeligion, has its superstitions," — 
could he have foreseen the close even of his own hfe, 
much more the simultaneous close of these two lives, 
on that Day of Days ! Oh, let me not admit the idea 
of superstition! Let me rather reverently say, as 
Webster said at the time, in that magnificent Eulogy 
which left so little for any one else to say as to the 
lives or deaths of Adams and Jefferson: "As their 
lives themselves were the gifts of Providence, who is 
not willnig to recognize in their happy termination, 
as well as in their long continuance, proofs that our 
country and its benefactors are objects of His care? " 
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And now another Fifty Years have passed away, 
and we are holding our high Centennial Festival ; and 
still that most striking, most impressive, most memo- 
rable coincidence in all American history, or even in 
the authentic records of mankind, is without a visible 
monument anywhere! 

In the interesting little city of Weimar, renowned 
as the resort and residence of more than one of the 
greatest philosophers and poets of Germany, many a 
traveller must have seen and admired the charming 
statues of Goethe and Schiller, standing side by side 
and hand in hand, on a single pedestal, and offering, 
as it were, the laurel wreath of literary priority or 
pre-eminence to each other. Few nobler works of 
art, in conception or execution, can be found on the 
Continent of Europe. And what could be a worthier 
or juster commemoration of the marvellous coinci- 
dence of which I have just spoken, and of the men 
who were the subjects of it, and of the Declaration 
with which, alike m their lives and in their deaths, 
they are so peculiarly and so signally associated, 
than just such a Momunent, with the statues of 
Adams and Jefferson, side by side and hand in hand, 
upon the same base, pressing upon each other, in 
mutual acknowledgment and deference, the victor 
palm of a triumph for which they must ever be held 
in common and equal honor ! It would be a new tie 
between Massachusetts and Yirginia. It would be a 
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new bond of that Union which is the safety and the 
glory of both. It woiild be a new pledge of that 
restored good-will between the ISTorth and South, 
which is the herald and harbinger of a Second Cen- 
tury of ISTational Independence. It would be a fit 
recognition of the great Hand of God in our history! 
At all events, it is one of the crying omissions 
and neglects which reproach us all this day, that 
" glorious old John Adams " is without any propor- 
tionate public monument in the State of which he was 
one of the very grandest citizens and sons, and in 
whose behalf he rendered such inestimable services to 
his country. It is almost ludicrous to look around 
and see who has been commemorated, and he neg- 
lected! He might be seen standing alone, as he 
knew so well how to stand alone in life. He might 
be seen grouped with his illustrious son, only second 
to himself in his claims on the omitted posthumous 
honors of his native State. Or, if the claim of noble 
AYomen to such commemorations were ever to be 
recognized on our soil, he might be lovingly grouped 
with that incomparable wife, from whom he was so 
often separated by public duties and personal dangers, 
and whose familiar correspondence with him, and his 
with her, furnishes a picture of fidelity and affection, 
and of patriotic zeal and courage and self-sacrifice, 
almost without a parallel in ou.r Revolutionary 
Annals. 
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But before all other statues, let us have those of 
Adams and Jetferson on a single block, as they stood 
together just a hundred years ago to-day, — as they 
were translated together just fifty years ago to-day : 
— foremost for Independence in their lives, and in 
their deaths not divided! IS^ext, certainly, to the 
completion of the ISTational Monument to Washington, 
at the capital, this double statue of this "double 
star " of the Declaration calls for the contributions of 
a patriotic people. It would have something of 
special appropriateness as the first gift to that Boston 
Park, which is to date from this Centennial Period. 

I have felt, Mr. Mayor and Fellow Citizens, as I 
am sure you all must feel, that the men who were 
gathered at Philadelphia a hundred years ago to-day, 
familiar as their names and their story may be, to 
ourselves and to all the world, had an imperative 
claim to the first and highest honors of this Centen- 
nial Anniversary. But, having paid these passing 
tributes to their memory, I hasten to turn to consid- 
erations less purely personal. 

The Declaration has been adopted, and has been 
sent forth in a hundred journals, and on a thousand 
broadsides, to every camp and council chamber, to 
every town and village and hamlet and fireside, 
throughout the Colonies. What was it? Wliat did 
it declare? What was its rightful interpretation 
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and intention? Under what circumstances was it 
adopted? What did it accomplish for om-selves and 
for mankind? 

A recent and powerful writer on " The Growth of 
the English Constitution," whom I had the pleasure 
of meeting at the Commencement of Old Cambridge 
University two years ago, says most strikingly and 
most justly : " There are certain great political docu- 
ments, each of which forms a landmark in our politi- 
cal history. There is the Great Charter, the Petition 
of Eights, the Bill of Rights." "But not one of 
them," he adds, " gaye itself out as the enactment of 
any thing new. All claimed to set forth, with new 
strength, it might be, and with new clearness, those 
rights of Englishmen, which were already old." The 
same remark has more recently been incorporated 
into " A Short History of the Enghsh People." " In 
itself," says the writer of that admirable little volume, 
"the Charter was no novelty, nor did it claim to 
establish any new Constitutional principles. The 
Charter of Henry I. formed the basis of the whole; 
and the additions to it are, for the most part, formal 
recognitions of the judicial and administrative changes 
introduced by Henry H." 

So, substantially, — so, almost precisely, — it may 
be said of the Great American Charter, which was 
drawn up by Thomas Jefferson on the precious little 
desk which lies before me. It made no pretensions 
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to novelty. The men of 1776 were not in any sense, 
certainly not in any seditioiis sense, greedy of novel- 
ties, — ^^ avidi novarum rerwii.-' They had claimed 
nothing new. They desired nothing new. Their old 
original rights as Englishmen were all that they 
sought to enjoy, and those they resolved to vindicate. 
It was the invasion and denial of those old rights of 
Englishmen, which they resisted and revolted from. 

As our excellent fellow-citizen, Mr. Dana, so well 
said publicly at Lexington, last year, — and as we 
should all have been glad to have him in the way of 
repeating quietly in London, this year, — " We were 
not the Revolutionists. The King and Parliament 
were the Revolutionists. They were the radical 
innovators. We were the conservators of existing 
institutions." 

jSTo one has forgotten, or can ever forget, how 
early and how emphatically all this was admitted by 
some of the grandest statesmen and orators of 
England herself. It was the attempt to subvert our 
rights as Englishmen, which roused Chatham to some 
of his most majestic efforts. It was the attempt to 
subvert our rights as Englishmen, which kindled 
Burke to not a few of his most brilliant utterances. 
It was the attempt to subvert our rights as English- 
men, which inspired Barre and Conway and Camden 
with appeals and arguments and phrases, which will 
keep their memories fresh when all else associated 
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with them is forgotten. The names of all three of 
them, as jou well know, have long been the cherished 
designations of American Towns. 

They all perceived and understood that we were 
contending for English rights, and against the -^dola- 
tion of the great prmciples of English liberty, l^ay, 
not a few of them perceived and understood that we 
were fighting their battles as well as our own, and 
that the liberties of Englishmen upon their own soil 
were virtually involved in our cause and in our 
contest. 

There is a most notable letter of Josiah Quincy, 
Jr.'s, written from London at the end of 1774, — a 
few months only before that young patriot returned 
to die so sadly within sight of his native shores, — in 
which he tells his wife, to whom he was not likely to 
write for any mere sensational effect, that " some of 
the first characters for understanding, integrity, and 
spirit," whom he had met in London, had used lan- 
guage of this sort : " This jSTation is lost. Corruption 
and the influence of the Crown have led us into 
bondage, and a Standing Army has riveted our 
chains. To America only can we look for salvation. 
'Tis America only can save England. Unite and 
persevere. You must prevail — you must triumph." 
Quincy was careful not to betray names, in a letter 
which might be intercepted before it reached its 
destmation. But we know the men with whom he 
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had been brought into association by Franklin and 
other friends, — men like Shelburne and Hartley 
and Pownall and Priestley and Brand Hollis and Sir 
George Saville, to say nothing of Burke and Chat- 
ham. The language was not lost upon us. We did 
unite and persevere. We did prevail and triumph. 
And it is hardly too much to say that we did " save 
England." We saved her from herself; — saved her 
from being the successful instrument of overthrowing 
the rights of Englishmen ; — saved her " from the 
poisoned chalice which would have been commended 
to her own lips ; " — saved her from " the bloody 
instructions which would have returned to jjlague the 
inventor." Not only was it true, as Lord Macaulay 
said in one of his brilliant Essays, that " England 
was never so rich, so great, so formidable to foreign 
princes, so absolutely mistress of the seas, as since 
the alienation of her American Colonies ; " but it is 
not less true that England came out of that contest 
with new and larger ^^Lews of Liberty; with a 
broader and deeper sense of what was due to human 
rights ; and with an experience of incalculable value 
to her in the management of the vast Colonial Sys- 
tem which remained, or was in store, for her. 

A vast and gigantic Colonial System, beyond 
doubt, it has proved to be ! She was just entering, a 
hundred years ago, on that wonderful career of con- 
quest in the East, which was to compensate her, — 
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if it were a compensation, — for her impending losses 
in the "West. Her gallant Cornwallis was soon to 
receive the jewelled sword of Tippoo Saib at Ban- 
galore, in exchange for that which he was now des- 
tined to surrender to Washington at Yorktown. It 
is certainly not among the least striking coincidences 
of onr Centennial Year, that, at the very moment 
when we are celebrating the event which stripped 
Grreat Britain of thirteen Colonies and three millions 
of subjects, — now grown into thirty-eight States and 
more than forty millions of people, — she is welcom- 
ing the return of her amiable and genial Prince from 
a royal progress through the wide-spread regions of 
" Ormus and of Ind," bringing back, to lay at the 
foot of the British throne, the homage of nine prin- 
cipal Provinces and a hundred and forty-eight 
feudatory States, and of not less than two hundred 
and forty millions of people, from Ceylon to the 
Himalayas, and affording ample justification for the 
Queen's new title of Empress of India ! Among all 
the parallelisms of modern history, there are few 
more striking and impressive than this. 

The American Colonies never quarrelled or cav- 
illed about the titles of their Sovereign. If, as has 
been said, ^' they went to war about a preamble," it 
was not about the preamble of the royal name. It 
was the Imperial power, the more than Imperial pre- 
tensions and usurpations, which drove them to 
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rebellion. The Declaration was, in its own terms, a 
personal and most stringent arraignment of the 
King. It could have been nothing elge. George 
III. was to lis the sole responsible instrument of 
oppression. Parliament had, indeed, sustained him; 
but the Colonies had never admitted the authority of 
a Parliament in which they had no representation. 
There is no passage in Mr. Jefferson's paper more 
carefully or more felicitously worded, than that in 
which he says of the Sovereign, that " he has com- 
bined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction for- 
eign to our constitutions and unacknowledged by 
our laws, — giving his assent to their acts of pre- 
tended legislation.''^ A slip of "the masterly pen" 
on this point might have cost us our consistency; 
but that pen was on its guard, and this is the only 
allusion to Lords or Commons. We could recognize 
no one but the Monarch. We could contend with 
nothing less than Royalty. We could separate our- 
selves only from the Crown. Enghsh precedents 
had abundantly taught us that kings were not 
beyond the reach of arraignment and indictment; 
and arraignment and indictment were then our only 
means of justifying our cause to ourselves and to the 
world. Yes; harsh, severe, stinging, scolding, — I 
had almost said, — as that long series of allegations 
and accusations may sound, and certainly does 
sound, as we read it, or listen to it, in cold blood, a 
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centiiry after the issues are all happily settled, it was 
a temperate and a dignified utterance under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, and breathed quite enough 
of moderation to be relished or accepted by those 
who were bearing the brunt of so terrible a struggle 
for life and liberty and all that was dear to them, as 
that which those issues involved. Nor in all that 
bitter indictment is there a single count which does 
not refer to, and rest upon, some violation of the 
rights of Englishmen, or some violation of the rights 
of humanity. We stand by the Declaration, to-day 
and always, and disavow nothing of its reasoning or 
its rhetoric. 

And, after all, Jefferson was not a whit more 
severe on the King than Chatham had been on the 
King's Ministers six months before, when he told 
them to their faces: ''The whole of your polit- 
ical conduct has been one continued series of 
weakness, temerity, despotism, ignorance, futility, 
negligence, blundering, and the most notorious ser- 
vility, incapacity, and corruption." Xor was "Wil- 
liam Pitt, the younger, much more measured in his 
language, at a later period of our struggle, when he 
declared : " These Ministers will destroy the empire 
they were called upon to save, before the indignation 
of a great and suffering people can fall upon their 
heads in the punishment which they deserve. I 
affirm the war to have l)een a most accursed, wicked, 
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barbarous, cruel, unnatural, unjust, and diabolical 
war." 

I need not say, Fellow Citizens, that we are here 
to indulge in no reproaches upon Old England to- 
day, as we look back from the lofty height of a Cen- 
tury of Independence on the course of events which 
severed us from her dominions. We are by no 
means in the mood to re-open the adjudications of 
Ghent or of Geneva; nor can we allow the ties of 
old traditions to be seriously jarred, on such an 
occasion as this, by any recent failures of extradi- 
tions, however vexatious or provoking. But, cei'- 
tainly, resentments on either side, for any thing said 
or done during our Revolutionary period, — after 
such a lapse of time, — would dishonor the hearts 
which cherished them, and the tongues which ut- 
tered them. Who wonders that George the Third 
would not let such Colonies as ours go without a 
struggle? They were the brightest jewels of his 
crown. Who wonders that he shrunk from the 
responsibility of such a dismemberment of his em- 
pire, and that his brain reeled at the very thought of 
it? It would have been a poor compliment to us, 
had he not considered us worth holding at any and 
every cost. We should hardly have forgiven him, 
had he not desired to retain us. Xor can we alto- 
gether wonder, that with the views of kingly pre- 
rogative which belonged to that period, and in which 
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he was educated, he should have preferred the policy 
of coercion to that of conciliation, and should have 
insisted on sending over troops to subdue us. 

Oui- old Mother Country has had, indeed, a pe- 
culiar destiny, and in many respects a glorious one. 
!N^ot alone with her drum-beat, as Webster so 
grandly said, has she encircled the earth. J^ot alone 
with her martial airs has she kept company with the 
hours. She has carried civilization and Christianity 
wherever she has carried her flag. She has carried 
her noble tongue, with all its incomparable treasures 
of literature and science and religion, around the 
globe; and, with our aid, — for she will confess that 
we are doing our full part in this line of extension, 
— it is fast becoming the most pervading speech of 
civihzed man. We thank God at this hour, and 
at every hour, that " Chatham's language is our 
mother tongue," and that we have an inherited and 
an indisputable share in the glory of so many of 
the great names by which that language has been 
illustrated and adorned. 

But she has done more than all this. She has 
planted the great institutions and principles of civil 
freedom in every latitude where she could find a 
foothold. Prom her our Kevolutionary Fathers 
learned to understand and value them, and from her 
they inherited the spirit to defend them. ISTot in 
vain had her brave barons extorted Magna Charta 
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from King John. JSTot in vain had her Simon de 
Montfort summoned the kniglits and burgesses, and 
laid the foundations of a Parliament and a House 
of Commons. IS'ot in vain had her noble Sir 
John Eliot died, as the martyr of free speech, in 
the Tower. ISTot in vain had her heroic Hampden 
resisted ship-money, and died on the battle-field. 
]S^ot in vain for us, certainly, the great examples and 
the great warnings of Cromwell and the Common- 
wealth, or those sadder ones of Sidney and Kussell, 
or that later and more glorious one still of William 
of Orange. 

The grand lessons of her own history, forgotten, 
overlooked or resolutely disregarded, it may be, on 
her own side of the Atlantic, in the days we are 
commemorating, were the very inspiration of her 
Colonies on this side; and under that inspiration 
they contended and conquered. And though she 
may sometimes be almost tempted to take sadly upon 
her lips the words of the old prophet, — "I have 
nourished and brought up children, and they have 
rebelled against me," — she has long ago learned 
that such a rebellion as ours was really in her own 
interest, and for her own ultimate welfare; begun, 
continued, and ended, as it was, in vindication of the 
liberties of Englishmen. 

I cannot forget how justly and eloquently my 
friend. Dr. Ellis, a few months ago, in this same 
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hall, gave expression to the respect which is so 
widely entertained on this side of the Atlantic for 
the Sovereign Lady who has now graced the British 
throne for nearly forty years. No passage of his 
admirable Oration elicited a warmer response from 
the multitudes who listened to him. How much of 
the growth and grandeur of Great Britain is asso- 
ciated with the names of illustrious women ! Even 
those of us who have no fancy for female suffrage 
might often be well-nigh tempted to take refuge, 
from the incomjijetencies and intrigues and corrup- 
tions of men, under the presidency of the purer and 
gentler sex. What would English history be with- 
out the names of Elizabeth and Anne ! AVhat would 
it be without the name of Victoria, — of whom it 
has recently been written, " that, by a long course of 
loyal acquiescence in the declared wishes of her 
people, she has brought about what is nothing less 
than a great Revolution, — all the more beneficent 
because it has been gradual and silent!" Ever 
honored be her name, and that of her lamented 
consort ! 

"Ever beloved and loving may her rule be ; 
And when old Time shall lead her to her end, 
Goodness and she fill up one monument ! " 

The Declaration is adopted and promulgated ; but 
we may not forget how long and how serious a re- 
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luctance there had been to take the irrevocable step. 
As late as September, 177J:, Washington had pub- 
licly declared his belief that Independence "was 
wished by no thinking man." As late as the 6th of 
March, 1775, in his mernoraljle Oration in the Old 
South, with all the associations of "the Boston 
Massacre " fresh in his heart, Warren had declared 
that " Independence was not our aim." As late as 
July, 1775, the letter of the Continental Congress to 
the Lord INIayor and Corporation of London had 
said: "I^orth America, my Lord, wishes most ar- 
dently for a lasting connection with Great Britain, on 
terms of just and equal liberty; " and a simultaneous 
humble petition to the King, signed by every mem- 
ber of the Congress, reiterated the same assurance. 
And as late as the 25th of August, 1775, Jeflterson 
himself, in a letter to the John Randolph of that 
day, speaking of those who " still wish for reunion 
with their parent country," says most emphatically, 
" I am one of those ; and would rather be in depend- 
ence on Great Britain, properly limited, than on 
any nation on earth, or than on no nation." ]N^ot all 
the blood of Lexington, and Concord, and Bunker 
Hill, crying from the ground long before these 
words were written, had extinguished the wish for 
reconciliation and reunion even in the heart of the 
very author of the Declaration. 

Tell me not, tell me not, that there was any thing 
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of equivocation, any thing of hypocrisy, in these and 
a hnndred other similar expressions which might be 
cited. The truest human hearts are full of such 
inconsistency and hypocrisy as that. The dearest 
friends, the tenderest relatives, are never more over- 
flowing and outpouring, nor ever more sincere, in 
feelings and expressions of devotion and love, than 
when called to contemplate some terrible impending 
necessity of final separation and divorce. The ties 
between us and Old England could not be sundered 
without sadness, and sadness on both sides of the 
ocean. Franklin, albeit his eyes were "unused to 
the melting mood," is recorded to have wept as he 
left England, in view of the inevitable result of 
which he was coming home to be a witness and an 
instrument; and I have heard from the poet Rogers's 
own lips, what many of you may have read in his 
Tal)le-Talk, how deeply he was impressed, as a boy, 
by his father's putting on a mourning suit, when 
he heard of the first shedding of American blood. 

Xor could it, in the nature of things, have been 
only their warm and undoubted attachment to Eng- 
land, which made so many of the men of 1776 
reluctant to the last to cross the Rubicon. They 
saw clearly before them, they could not help seeing, 
the full proportions, the tremendous odds, of the 
contest into which the Colonies must be plunged by 
such a step. Think you that no apprehensions and 
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anxieties weighed heavily on the minds and hearts of 
those far-seeing men? Tliink you that as their 
names were called on the day we commemorate, be- 
ginning with Josiah Bartlett, of 'New Hampshire, — 
or as, one by one, they approached the Secretary's 
desk on the following 2d of August, to write their 
names on that now hallowed parchment, — they did 
not realize the full responsibility, and the full risk to 
their country and to themselves, which such a vote 
and such a signature involved? They sat, indeed, 
with closed doors; and it is only from traditions or 
eaves-droppings, or from the casual expressions of 
diaries or letters, that we catch glimpses of what 
was done, or gleanings of what was said. But 
how full of import are some of those glimpses and 
gleanings ! 

"Will you sign?" said Hancock to Charles Car- 
roll, who, as we have seen, had not been present on 
the 4th of July. "Most willingly," was the reply. 
" There goes two millions with a dash of the pen," 
says one of those standing by; while another re- 
marks, " Oh, Carroll, you will get off, there are so 
many Charles Carrolls." And then we may see him 
stepping back to the desk, and putting that addition 
— " of Carrollton " — to his name, which will desig- 
nate him for ever, and be a prouder title of nobility 
than those in the peerage of Great Britain which 
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were afterwards adorned by his accomplished and 
fascinating grand-daughters. 

"We must stand by each other — we must hang 
together," — is presently heard from some one of the 
signers ; with the instant reply, " Yes, we must hang 
together, or we shall assuredly hang separately." 
And, on this suggestion, the portly and humorous 
Benj . Harrison, whom we have seen forcing Hancock 
into the Chair, may be heard bantering our spare and 
slender Elbridge Gerry, — levity provoking levity, — 
and telling him with grim merriment that, when that 
hanging scene arrives, he shall have the advantage : — 
" It will be all over with me in a moment, but you 
will be kicking in the air half an hour after I am 
gone ! " These are among the " asides " of the 
drama, but, I' need not say, they more than make up 
in significance for all they may seem to lack in 
dignity. 

The excellent William Ellery, of Rhode Island, 
whose name was afterwards borne by his grandson, 
our revered Channing, often spoke, we are told, of 
the scene of the signing, and spoke of it as an event 
which many regarded with awe, perhaps with uncer- 
tainty, but none with fear. " I was determined," he 
used to say, " to see how all looked, as they signed 
what might be their death warrant. I placed myself 
beside the Secretary, Charles Thomson, and eyed 
each closely as he afl&xed his name to the document. 
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Undaunted resolution was displayed in every coun- 
tenance." 

"You inquire," wrote John Adams to William 
Plumer, "whether every memher of Congress did, 
on the Jith of July, 1776, in fact, cordially approve of 
the Declaration of Independence. They who were 
then members all signed it, and, as I could not see 
their hearts, it would he hard for me to say that they 
did not approve it; but, as far as I could penetrate 
the intricate internal foldings of their souls, I then 
believed, and have not since altered my opinion, that 
there were several who signed with regret, and 
several others with many doubts and much luke- 
warmness. The measure had been on the carpet for 
months, and obstinately opposed from day to day. 
Majorities were constantly against it. For many 
days the majority depended upon Mr. Hewes, of 
iSTorth Carolina. While a member one day was 
speaking, and reading documents from all the Colo- 
nies to prove that the public opinion, the general 
sense of all, was in favor of the measure, when he 
came to ]Srorth Carolina, and produced letters and 
public proceedings which demonstrated that the 
majority of that Colony were in favor of it, Mr. 
Hewes, who had hitherto constantly voted against it, 
started suddenly upright, and lifting up both his 
hands to Heaven, as if he had been in a trance, cried 
out, 'It is done, and I will abide by it.' I would 
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give more for a perfect painting of the terror and 
horror upon the faces of the old majority, at that 
critical moment, than for the best piece of Raphael." 

There is quite enough in these traditions and hear- 
says, in these glimpses and gleanings, to show us 
that the supporters and signers of the Declaration 
were not blind to the responsibilities and hazards in 
which they were involvmg themselves and the coun- 
try. There is quite enough, certainly, in these and 
other indications, to give color and credit to what I 
so well remember hearing the late Mr. Justice Story 
say, half a century ago, that, as the result of all his 
conversations with the great men of the Revolution- 
aiy Period, — and especially with his illustrious and 
venerated chief on the bench of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, John Marshall, — he was con- 
vinced that a majority of the Continental Congress 
was opposed to the Declaration, and that it was car- 
ried through by the patient, persistent, and over- 
whelming efforts and arguments of the minority. 

Two of those arguments, as Mr. Jefferson has left 
them on record, were enough for that occasion, or 
certainly are enough for this. 

One of the two was, " That the people wait for us 
to lead the way; that they are in favor of the meas- 
ure, though the instructions given by some of their 
representatives are not." And most true, indeed, it 
was, my friends, at that day, as it often has been 
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since that day, that the people were ahead of their 
so-called leaders. The minds of the masses were 
made up. They had no doubts or misgivings. They 
demanded that Independence should be recognized 
and proclaimed. John Adams knew how to keep up 
with them. Sam. Adams had kept his finger on 
their pulse from the beginning, and had " marked 
time " for every one of their advancing steps. Pat- 
rick Henry and Richard Henry Lee and Thomas 
Jefferson, and some other ardent and noble spirits, 
Avere by no means behind them. But not a few of 
the leaders were, in fact, only followers. " The peo- 
ple waited for them to lead the way." Independence 
was the resolve and the act of the American people, 
and the American people gladly received, and enthu- 
siastically ratified, and heroically sustained the Dec- 
laration, until Independence was no longer a question 
either at home or abroad. Yes, our Great Charter, 
as we fondly call it, though with something, it must 
be confessed, of poetic or patriotic license, was no 
temporizing concession, wi'ung by menaces from 
reluctant Monarchsj but was the spontaneous and 
imperative dictate of a IS^ation resolved to be free ! 

The other of those two arguments was even more 
conclusive and more clinching. It was, " That the 
question was not whether by a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence we should make ourselves what we are 
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not, but whether we should declare a fact which 
already exists." 

" A fact which already exists ! " Mr. Mayor and 
Fellow Citizens, there is no more interesting histori- 
cal truth to us of Boston than this. Our hearts are 
all at Philadelphia to-day, as I have already said, 
rejoicing in all that is there said and done in honor 
of the men who made this day immortal, and hailing 
it, with our fellow-countrymen, from ocean to ocean, 
and from the lakes to the gulf, as our ISTational 
Birthday. And nobly has Philadelphia met the 
requisitions, and more than fulfilled the expectations, 
of the occasion; furnishing a fete and a pageant of 
which the whole ISTation is proud. Yet we are not 
called on to forget, — we could not be pardoned, 
indeed, for not remembering, — that, while the Dec- 
laration was boldly and grandly made in that hal- 
lowed Pennsylvania Hall, Independence had already 
been won, — and won here in Massachusetts. It was 
said by some one of the old patriots, — John Adams, 
I believe, — that " the Revolution was efifected before 
the war commenced;" and Jefferson is now our 
authority for the assertion that " Independence ex- 
isted before it was declared." They both well knew 
what they were talking about. Congresses in Car- 
penters' Hall, and Congresses in the old Pennsyl- 
vania State House, did grand things and were 
composed of grand men, and we render to their 
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memories all the homage and all the glory which 
they so richly earned. But here in Boston, the capi- 
tal of Massachusetts, and the principal town of 
British IS'orth America at that day, the question had 
already been brought to an issue, and already been 
UTevocably decided. Here the manifest destiny of 
the Colonies had been recognized and accepted. It 
was upon us, as all the world knows, that the blows 
of British oppression fell first and fell heaviest, — 
fell like a storm of hail-stones and coals of firej and 
where they fell, and as soon as they fell, they were 
resisted, and successfully resisted. 

Why, away back m 1761, when George the Third 
had been but a year on his throne, and when the 
printer's ink on the pages of our Harvard "Pietas 
et Gratulatio" was hardly dry; when the Seven 
Years' War was still unfinished, in which ISTew 
England had done her full share of the fighting, and 
reaped her full share of the glory, and when the 
British flag, by the help of her men and money, was 
just floating in triumph over the whole American 
continent, — a mad resolution had been adopted to 
reconstruct — Oh, word of ill-omen! — the whole 
Colonial system, and to bring America into closer 
conformity and subjection to the laws of the Mother 
Country. A Eevenue is to be collected here. A 
Standing Army is to be estabhshed here. The JSTav- 
igation Act and Acts of Trade are to be enforced 
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and executed here. And all without any reiiresenta- 
tion on our part. — The first practical step in this 
direction is taken. A custom-house officer, named. 
CocMe, applies to the Superior Coiu't at Salem for a 
wi-it of assistance. That cockle-shell exploded like 
dynamite! The Court postpones the case, and 
orders its argument in Boston. And then and there, 
— in 1761, in om- Old Town House, afterwards 
known as the Old State House, — alas, alas, that it 
is thought necessary to talk alDOut removing or even 
reconstructing it ! — James Otis, as John Adams 
himself tells us, " breathed into this nation the breath 
of life." "Then and there," he adds, and he spoke 
of what he witnessed and heard, " then and there 
the child Independence was born. In fifteen years, 
i. e., in 1776, he grew up to manhood, and declared 
himself free." 

The next year finds the same great scholar and 
orator exposing himself to the cry of " treason " in 
denou.ncing the idea of taxation without representa- 
tion, and forthwith vindicating himself in a masterly 
pamphlet which excited the admiration and sympathy 
of the whole people. 

Another year brings the first instalment of the 
scheme for raising a revenue in the Colonies, — in 
the shape of declaratory resolves ; and Otis meets it 
plumply and boldly, in Faneuil Hall, — at that 
moment freshly rebuilt and reopened, — with the 
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counter declaration that "every British subject in 
America is, of common right, by act of Parhament, 
and by the laws of God and ISTattire, entitled to all 
the essential priyileges of Britons." 

And now George Grenville has devised and pro- 
posed the Stamp Act. And, before it is even 
known that the Bill had passed, Samuel Adams is 
heard reading, in that same Faneuil Hall, at the May 
meeting of 1764, those memorable instructions from 
Boston to her representatives : " There is no room 
for dela3\ If taxes are laid upon us in any shape 
without our having a legal representation where they 
are laid, are we not reduced from the character of 
free subjects to the miserable state of tributary 
slaves? . . . We claun British rights, not by 
charter only; we are born to them. Use }'our en- 
deavors that the weight of the other ]^orth American 
Colonies may be added to that of this Province, that 
by united application all may happily obtain redress." 
Redress and Union — and union as the means, and 
the only means of redress — had thus early become 
the doctrine of our Boston leaders ; and James Otis 
follows out that doctrine, without a moment's 
delay, in another Ijrilliant plea for the rights of the 
Colonies. 

The next year finds the pen of John Adams in 
motion, in a powerful communication to the public 
journals, setting forth distinctly, that " there seems 
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to be a direct and formal design on foot in Great 
Britain to enslave all America; " and adding most 
ominously tliose emphatic words : " Be it remem- 
bered, Liberty must be defended at all hazards ! " 

And, I need not say, it was remembered; and 
Liberty was defended, at all hazards, here upon our 
own soil. 

Ten long years, however, are still to elapse before 
the wager of battle" is to be fully joined. The stir- 
ring events which crowded those years, and which 
have been so vividly depicted by .Sparks and Ban- 
croft and Frothingham, — to name no others, — are 
too familiar for repetition or reference. Virginia, 
through the clarion voice of Patrick Henry, nobly 
sustained by her House of Burgesses, leads off in 
the grand remonstrance. Massachusetts, through 
the trumpet tones of James Otis, rouses the whole 
Continent by a demand for a General Congress. 
South Carolina, through the influence of Christopher 
Gadsden, responds first to the demand. "Deep 
calleth unto deep." In October, 1765, delegates, 
regularly or irregularly chosen, from nine Colonies, 
are in consultation in ISTew York; and from South 
Carolina comes the watchword of assured success: 
" There ought to be no JSTew England man, no IS'ew 
Yorker, known on the Continent; but all of us 
Americans." 

Meantime, the people are everywhere inflamed and 
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maddened by the attempt to enforce the Stamp Act. 
Everjnvhere that attempt is resisted. Everywhere it 
is resolved that it shall never be executed. It is at 
length repealed, and a momentary hill succeeds. 
But the repeal is accompanied by more declaratory 
resolutions of the power of Parliament to tax the 
Colonies "in all cases whatsoever;" and then fol- 
lows that train of abuses and usurpations which 
Jefferson's immortal paper charges upon the King, 
and which the King himself unquestionably ordered. 
" It was to no purpose," said Lord l^orth, in 1774, 
"making objections, for the King would' have it so." 
"The King," said he, "meant to try the question with 
America." And it is well added by the narrator of 
the anecdote, " Boston seems to have been the place 
fixed upon to try the question." 

Yes, at Boston, the bolts of Eoyal indignation are 
to be aimed and winged. She has been foremost in 
destroying the Stamps, in defying the Soldiers, in 
drowning the Tea. Letters, too, have reached the 
government, like those which Rehum the Chancellor 
and Shimshai the Scribe wrote to King Artaxerxes 
about Jerusalem, calling this " a rebellious city, and 
hurtful unto Kings and Provinces, and that they have 
moved sedition within the same of old time, and would 
not pay toll, tribute, and custom; " and warning His 
Majesty that, unless it was subdued and crushed, 
" he would have no portion on this side the River." 
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In vain did onr eloquent young Quincy i30in' forth his 
burning words of remonstrance. The Port of Boston 
is closed, and her people are to be starved into com- 
pliance. Well did Boston say of herself, in Town 
Meeting, that " She had been stationed by Pro^-idence 
in the front rank of the conflict." Grandly has our 
eloquent historian, Bancroft, said of her, in a sen- 
tence which sums up the whole matter " like the last 
embattling of a Roman legion " : — " The King set 
himself and his Ministry and his Parliament and all 
Great Britain to subdue to his will one stubborn 
little town on the sterile coast of the Massachusetts 
Bay. The odds against it were fearful j but it 
showed a life inextinguishable, and had been chosen 
to keep guard over the liberties of mankind ! " 

Generously and nobly did the other Colonies come 
to our aid, and the cause of Boston was everywhere 
acknowledged to be " the cause of all." But we may 
not forget how peculiarly it was " the cause of Bos- 
ton," and that here on our own Massachusetts soil, 
the practical question of Independence was first tried 
and virtually settled. The Ijrave Colonel Pickering 
at Salem Bridge, the heroic minute men at Lexington 
and Concord Bridge, the gallant Colonel Prescott at 
Bunker Hill, did their part in hastening that settle- 
ment and bringing it to a crisis ; and when the Con- 
tinental Army was at length- brought to our rescue, 
and the glorious Washington, after holding the 
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British forces at bay for nine months, had fairly 
driven them from the town, — though more than 
three months were still to intervene before the Dec- 
laration was .to be made, — it could truly and justly 
be said that it was only " the declaration of a fact 
which already exists." 

Indeed, Massachusetts had practically administered 
^'^ a government independent of the King " from the 
19th of July, 1775; while on the very first day of 
May, 1776, her General Court had passed a solemn 
Act, to erase forthwith the name of the King, and the 
year of his reign, from all civil commissions, writs, 
and precepts ; and to substitute therefor " the Year 
of the Christian Era, and the name of the Govern- 
ment and the people of the Massachusetts Bay in 
l^ew England." Other Colonies may have empow- 
ered or instructed their delegates in Congress, earlier 
than this Colony, to act on the subject. But this 
was action itself, — positive, decisive, conclusive 
action. The Declaration was made m Philadelphia; 
but the Independence which was declared can date 
back nowhere, for its first existence as a fact, earlier 
than to Massachusetts. Upon her the lot fell ^' to try 
the question; " and, with the aid of Washington and 
the Continental Army, it was tried, and tried trium- 
phantly, upon her soil. Certainly, if Faneuil Hall 
was the Cradle of Liberty, our Old State House was 
the Cradle of Independence, and our Old South the 
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JSTursery of Liberty and Independence both; and if 
these sacred edifices, all or any of them, are indeed 
destined to disappear, let ns see to it that some cor- 
ner of their sites, at least, be consecrated to monu- 
ments which shall tell their story, in legible lettering, 
to our childi'en and our children's children for ever ! 

Thanks be to God, that, in His good providence, 
the trial of this great question fell primarily upon a 
Colony and a people peculiarly fitted to meet it; — 
whose whole condition and training had prepared 
them for it, and whose whole history had pointed 
' to it. 

Why, quaint old John Evelyn, in his delicious 
Diaxy, tells us, under date of May, 1671, that the 
great anxiety of the Council for Plantations, of which 
he had just been made a member, was " to know the 
condition of ISTew England," which appeared " to be 
very independent as to then* regard to Old England 
or His Majesty," and " almost upon the very brink of 
renouncing any dependence on the Crowii ! " 

" I have always laughed," said John Adams, in a 
letter to Benjamin Eush, in 1807, "at the affectation 
of representing American Independence as a novel 
idea, as a modern discovery, as a late invention. The 
idea of it as a possible thing, as a probable event, as 
a necessary and imavoidable measure, in case Great 
Britain should assume an unconstitutional authority 
over us, has been familiar to Americans from the first 
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settlement of the country, and was as well under- 
stood by Governor Winthrop, in 1675, as by Governor 
Samuel Adams, when he told you that Independence 
had been the first wish of his heart for seven years." 
" The principles and feelings which produced the 
Revolution," said he again, in his second letter to 
Tudor, in 1818, " ought to be traced back for two 
hundred years, and sought in the history of the coun- 
try from the first plantations in America." The first 
emigrants, he maintains, were the true authors of our 
Independence, and the men of the Revolutionary 
period, himself among them, were only " the awaken- 
ers and revivers of the original fundamental principle 
of Colonization." 

And the accomplished historian of ISTew England, 
Dr. Palfrey, follows up the idea, and says more pre- 
cisely: "He who well weighs the facts which have 
been presented in connection with the principal 
emigration to Massachusetts, and other related facts 
which will ofifer themselves to notice as we proceed, 
may find himself conducted to the conclusion that 
when Winthrop and his associates (in 1629) pre- 
pared to convey across the water a Charter from the 
King, which, they hoped, would in their beginnings 
afford them some protection both from himself and, 
through him, from the Powers of Continental 
Europe, they had conceived a project no less im- 
portant than that of laying on this side of the 
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Atlantic the foundations of a l^ation of Puritan 
Englishmen, — foundations to be built upon as future 
circumstances should decide or allow." 

Indeed, that transfer of their Charter and of then' 
" whole government " to ]^ew England, on their own 
responsibility, was an act closely approaching to a 
Declaration of Independence, and clearly foreshad- 
owing it. And when, only a few years afterwards, 
we find the magistrates and deputies resisting a 
demand for the surrender of the Charter, studiously 
and systematically " avoiding and protracting " all 
questions on the subject, and " hastening their for- 
tifications " meantime; and when we hear even the 
ministers of the Colony openly declaring that, " if a 
General Govenaor were sent over here, we ought not 
to accept him, but to defend our lawful possessions, 
if we were able," — we recognize a spirit and a 
purpose which cannot be mistaken. That spirit and 
that purpose were manifested and illustrated in a 
manner even more marked and unequivocal, — as 
the late venerable Josiah Quincy reminded the 
people of Boston, just half a century ago to-day, — 
when under the lead of one who had come over in 
the ship with the Charter, and had lived to be the 
ISTestor of ISTew England, — Simon Bradstreet, — "a 
glorious Eevolution was efiected here in Massachu- 
setts thirty days before it was known that King Wil- 
liam had just efiected a similar glorious Eevolution 
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on the other side of the Atlantic." New England, 
it seems, with characteristic and commendable de- 
spatch, had fairly got rid of Sir Edmund Andros, a 
month before she knew that Old England had got 
rid of his Master! 

But I do not forget that we must look further 
back than even the earliest settlement of the Amer- 
ican Colonies for the primal Fiat of Independence. 
I do not forget that when Edmund Burke, in 1775, 
in alluding to the possibility of an American repre- 
sentation in Parliament, exclaimed so emphatically 
and eloquently, " Opposuit ISTatura — I cannot re- 
move the eternal barriers of the creation," he had 
really exhausted the whole argument, l^o eifective 
representation was possible. If it had been possible, 
England herself would have been aghast at it. The 
very idea of James Otis and Patrick Henry and the 
Adamses arguing the great questions of human 
rights and popular liberty on the floor of the House 
of Commons, and in the hearing of the common 
people of Great Britain, would have thrown the 
King and Lord JSTorth into convulsions of terror, and 
we should soon have heard them crying out, " These 
men that have turned the world upside down are 
come hither also." One of their own Board of 
Trade (Soame Jenyns) well said, with as much truth 
as humor or sarcasm, "I have lately seen so many 
specunens of the great powers of speech of which 
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these American gentlemen are possessed, that I 
should be afraid the sudden importation of so much 
eloquence at once would endanger the safety of 
England. It will be much cheaper for us to pay 
their Army than their Orators." But no effective 
representation was possible; and without it Taxation 
was Tyranny, in spite of the great Dictionary dog- 
matist and his insolent pamphlet. 

Why, even in these days of Ocean Steamers, 
reducing the passage across the Atlantic from forty 
or fifty or sixty days to ten, representation in West- 
minster Hall is not proposed for the colonies which 
England still hold son our continent; and it would 
be little better than a farce, if it were proposed and 
attempted. The Dominion of Canada, as we all 
know, remains as she is, seeking neither indepen- 
dence nor annexation, only because her people prefer 
to be, and are proud of being, a part of the British 
empire; and because that empire has abandoned all 
military occupation or forcible restraint upon them, 
and has adopted a system involving no collision or 
contention. Canada is now doubly a monument of 
the greatness and wisdom of the immortal Chatham. 
His military policy conquered it for England; and 
his ci\al policy, "ruling from his u.rn," and supple- 
mented by that of his great son, holds it for England 
at this day; permitting it substantially to rule itself, 
through the agency of a Parliament of its own, with 
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at this moment, as it happens, an able, inteUigent, 
and accomplished Governor-Greneral, whose name 
and blood were not without close affinities to those 
of that marvellous statesman and orator while he 
lived. 

It did not require the warning of om- example to 
bring about such results. It is wi'itten in the eternal 
constitution of things that no large colonies, edu- 
cated to a sense of their rights and capable of 
defending them, — no English or Anglo-Saxon colo- 
nies, certainly, — can be governed by a Power three 
thousand miles across an ocean, unless they are gov- 
erned to their own satisfaction, and held as colonies 
with their own consent and free will. An Imperial 
military sway may be as elastic and far-reaching as 
the magnetic wires, — it matters not whether three 
thousand or fifteen thousand miles, — over an unciv- 
ilized region or an unenlightened race. But who is 
wild enough to conceive, as Burke said a hundred 
years ago, " that the natives of Hindostan and those 
of Virginia could be ordered in the same manner; or 
that the Cutchery Court and the grand jury at 
Salem could be regulated on a similar plan"? "I 
am convinced," said Fox, in 1791, in the fresh light 
of the experience America had afforded him, " that 
the only method of retaining distant Colonies with 
advantage is to enable them to govern themselves." 

Yes, from the hour when Columbus and his com- 
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peers discovered our continent, its ultimate political 
destiny was fixed. At the very gateway of the 
Pantheon of American Liberty and American Inde- 
pendence might well be seen a triple monument, like 
that to the old inventors of printing at Frankfort, 
including Columbus and Americus Vespucius and 
Cabot. They were the pioneers in the march to 
Independence. They were the precursors in the 
only progress of freedom which was to have no 
backward steps. Liberty had struggled long and 
bravely in other ages and in other lands. It had 
made glorious manifestations of its power and 
promise in Athens and in Rome; in the mediaeval 
republics of Italy; on the plains of Grermany; along 
the dykes of Holland; among the icy fastnesses of 
Switzerland; and, more securely and hopefully still, 
in the sea-girt isle of Old England. But it was the 
glory of those heroic old navigators to reveal a 
standing-place for it at last, where its lever could 
find a secure fulcrum, and rest safely until it had 
moved the world! The fulness of time had now 
come. Under an impulse of religious conviction, 
the poor, persecuted Pilgrims launched out upon the 
stormy deep in a single, leaking, almost foundering 
bark; and in the very cabin of the "May-flower" the 
first written compact of self-government in the his- 
tory of mankind is prepared and signed. Ten years 
afterwards the Massachusetts Company come over 
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with their Chai^ter, and administer it on the avowed 
principle tliat the whole government, civil and 
religions, is transferred. All the rest which is to 
follow until the 4th of July, 1776, is only matter of 
time and opportunity. Certainly, my friends, as we 
look back to-day through the long vista of the past, 
we perceive that it was no mere Declaration of men, 
which primarily brought about the Independence we 
celebrate. We cannot but reverently recognize the 
hand of that Almighty Maker of the World, who 
"founded it upon the seas and established it upon 
the floods." We cannot but feel the full force and 
felicity of those opening words, in which the Decla- 
ration speaks of our assuming among the powers of 
the earth, " that separate and equal station to which 
the laws of Nature and of l^ature's God entitle 



I spoke, Mr. Mayor, at the outset of this Oration, 
of " A Century of Self-Government Completed." 
And so, in some sort, it is. The Declaration at 
Philadelphia was, in itself, both an assertion and an 
act of self-government; and it had been preceded, or 
was immediately followed, by provisions for local 
self-government in all the separate Colonies; — 
Massachusetts, ISTew Hampshire, and South Carolina, 
conditionally, at least, having led the way. But we 
may not forget that six or seven years of hard flght- 

10 
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ing are still to intervene before our Independence is 
to be acknowledged by Great Britain; and six or 
seven years more before the full consummation will 
have been reached by the adoption of the Federal 
Constitution, and the organization of our ]!!Tational 
System under the august and transcendent Presi- 
dency of Washington. 

With that august and transcendent Presidency, 
dating, — as it is pleasant to remember, — precisely a 
hundred years from the analogous accession of Wil- 
liam of Orange to the throne of England, oiu" history 
as an organized I^ation fairly begins. When that 
Centennial Anniversary shall arrive, thirteen years 
hence, the time may have come for a full review of 
our l^ational career and character, and for a complete 
computation or a just estimate of what a Century of 
Self-Govemment has accomplished for ourselves and 
for mankind. 

I dared not attempt such a review to-day. This 
Anniversary has seemed to me to belong peculiarly, 
— I had almost said, sacredly, — to the men and the 
events which rendered the Fourth of July so mem- 
orable for ever; and I have willingly left myself little 
time for any thing else. God grant, that, when the 
30th of April, 1889, shall dawn upon those of us who 
may hve to see it, the thick clouds which now darken 
our political sky may have passed away; that whole- 
some and healing counsels may have prevailed 
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throughout our land; that integrity and purity may 
be once more conspicuous in our high places; that 
an honest currency may have been re-established, and 
prosperity restored to all branches of our domestic 
industry and our foreign commerce; and that some 
of those social problems which are perplexing and 
tormenting so many of our Southern States may have 
been safely and satisfactorily solved! 

For, indeed, Fellow Citizens, we cannot shut our 
eyes to the fact, that this great year of our Lord and 
of American Liberty has been ushered in by not a few 
discouraging and depressing circumstances. Appall- 
ing catastrophes, appalling crimes, have marked its 
course. Financial, political, moral^, delinquencies and 
wrongs have swept over our land like an Arctic or 
an Antarctic wave, or both conjoined; until we have 
been almost ready to cry out in anguish to Heaven, 
" Thou hast multiplied the nation, but not increased 
the joy! " It will be an added stigma, in all time to 
come, on the corruption of the hour, and on all con- 
cerned in it, that it has cast so deep a sh^ade over our 
Centennial Festival. 

All this, however, we are persuaded, is temporary 
and exceptional, — the result, not of our institutions, 
but of disturbing causes ; and as distinctly traceable 
to those causes as the scoriae of a volcano, or the 
debris of a deluge. Had there been no long and 
demoralizing Civil War to account for such develop- 
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ments, we might indeed be alarmed for our future. 
As it is, our confidence in the RepuHic is unshaken. 
We are ready even to accept all that has occurred to 
overshadow our jubilee, as a seasonable warning 
against vain-glorious boastings ; as a timely admoni- 
tion that our institutions are not proof against licen- 
tiousness and profligacy, but that " eternal vigilance 
is still the price of liberty." 

Already the reaction has commenced. Already 
the people are everywhere roused to the importance 
of something higher than mere partisan activity and 
zeal, and to a sense that something besides " big 
wars " may be required to " make ambition virtue." 
Everywhere the idea is scouted that there are any 
immunities or impunities for bribery and corruption; 
and the scorn of the whole people is deservedly cast 
on any one detected in plucking our Eagle's wings 
to feather his own nest. Everywhere there is a de- 
mand for integrity, for principle, for character, as the 
only safe qualifications for public employments, as 
well as for private trusts. Oh, let that demand be 
enforced and insisted on, — as I hope and believe it 
will be, — and we shall have nothing to fear for our 
freedom, and but little to regret in the temporary 
depression and mortification which have recalled us 
to a deeper sense of our dangers and our duties. 

Meantime, we may be more than content that no 
short-comings or failures of our own day can diminish 
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the glories of the past, or dim the brilliancy of suc- 
cesses achieved by our Fathers. We can look back 
upon our history so far, and find in it enough to make 
us grateful; enough to make us hopeful; enough to 
make us proud of our institutions and of our country; 
enough to make us resolve never to despair of the 
Republic; enough to assure us that, could our 
Fathers look down on all which has been accom- 
plished, they would feel that their toils and sacrifices 
had not been in vain; enoiTgh to convince other 
nations, and the world at large, that, in uniting so 
generously with us to decorate om* grand Exposition, 
and celebrate our Centennial Birthday, they are 
swelling the triumphs of a People and a Power which 
have left no doubtful impress upon the hundred years 
of their Independent IN^ational existence. 

Those hundred years have been crowded, as we all 
know, with wonderful changes in all quarters of the 
globe. I would not disparage or depreciate the 
interest and importance of the great events and great 
reforms which have been witnessed during their 
progress, and especially near their end, in almost 
every country of the Old World. !N'or would I pre- 
sume to claim too confidently for the closing Cen- 
tury, that when the records of mankind are made up, 
in some far-distant futiire, it will be remembered 
and designated, peculiarly and pre-eminently, as The 
American Age. Yet it may well be doubted. 
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whether the dispassionate historian of after years 
will find that the influences of any other nation have 
been of farther reach and wider range, or of more 
efficiency for the welfare of the world, than those of 
our Great Republic, since it had a name and a place 
on the earth. 

Other ages have had their designations, local or 
personal or mythical, — historic or pre-historic ; — 
Ages of stone or iron, of silver or goldj Ages of 
Ejngs or Queens, of Reformers or of Conquerors. 
That marvellous compound of almost every thing 
wise or foolish, noble or base, witty or ridiculous, 
sublime or profane, — "Voltaire, — maintained that, in 
his day, no man of reflection or of taste could count 
more than four authentic Ages in the history of the 
world: 1. That of Philip and Alexander, with Peri- 
cles and Demosthenes, Aristotle and Plato, Apelles, 
Phidias and Praxiteles: 2. That of Csesar and 
Augustiis, with Lucretius and Cicero and Livy, 
Virgil and Horace, Varro and Vitruvius: 3. That 
of the Medici, with Michel Angelo and Raphael, 
Galileo and Dante: 4. That which he was at the 
moment engaged in depicting, — the Age of Louis 
XrV., which, in his judgment, surpassed all the 
others ! 

Our American Age could bear no comparison with 
Ages like these, — measured only by the brilliancy 
of historians and philosophers, of poets or painters. 
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We need not, indeed, be ashamed of what has been 
done for Literature and Science and Art, during 
these hundred years, nor hesitate to point with pride 
to our own authors and artists, living and dead. 
But tlie day has gone by when Literature and the 
Fine Arts, or even Science and the Useful Arts, can 
characterize an Age. There are other and higher 
measures of comparison. And the very nation 
which counts Yoltaire among its greatest celebrities, 
— the nation which aided us so generously in our 
Revolutionary struggle, and which is now rejoicing 
in its own successful establishment of republican 
institutions, — the land of the great and good La- 
fayette, — has taken the lead in pointing out the true 
grounds on which our American Age may challenge 
and claim a special recognition. An association of 
Frenchmen, — under the lead of some of their most 
distinguished statesmen and scholars, — has proposed 
to erect, and is engaged in erecting, as their contri- 
bution to our Centennial, a gigantic statue at the 
very throat of the harbor of our supreme commer- 
cial emporium, which shall symbolize the legend 
inscribed on its pedestal, — "Liberty enlightening 
the "World!" 

That glorious legend j^resents the standard by 
which our Age is to be judged ; and by which we 
may well be willing and proud to have it judged. 
All else in our own' career, certainly, is secondary. 
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The growth and grandeur of our territorial dimen- 
sions; the multiphcation of our States; the number 
and size and wealth of our cities; the marvellous 
increase of our population; the measureless extent 
of our railways and internal navigation; our over- 
flowing gTanaries; our inexhaustible mines; our 
countless inventions and multitudinous industries, — 
all these may be remitted to the Census, and left for 
the students of statistics. The claim which our 
country presents, for giving no second or subordi- 
nate character to the Age which has just closed, rests 
only on what has been accomplished, at home and 
abroad, for elevating the condition of mankind; for 
advancing political and human freedom; for promot- 
ing the greatest good of the greatest number; for 
proving the capacity of man for self-government; and 
for "enlightening the world" by the example of a 
rational, regulated, enduring. Constitutional Liberty. 
And who will dispute or question that claim? In 
what region of the earth ever so remote from us, in 
what corner of creation ever so far out of the range 
of our communication, does not some burden light- 
ened, some bond loosened, some yoke lifted, some 
labor better remunerated, some new hope for despair- 
ing hearts, some new light or new liberty for the 
benighted or the oppressed, l^ear witness this day, 
and trace itself directly or indirectly back, to the 
impulse given to the world by the successful estab- 
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lishment and operation of Free Institutions on this 
American Continent! 

How many Colonies have been more wisely and 
humanely and liberally administered, under the warn- 
ing of our Eevolution! How many Churches have 
abated sometliing of their old intolerance and big- 
otry, under the encouragement of our religious free- 
dom ! Who believes or imagines that Free Schools, 
a Free Press, the Elective Franchise, the Rights of 
Representation, the principles of Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, would have made the notable progress they 
have made, had our example been wanting! Who 
believes or imagines that even the Rotten Boroughs 
of Old England would have disappeared so rapidly, 
had there been no American Representative Re- 
public ! And has there been a more effective influ- 
ence on human welfare and human freedom, since 
the world began, than that which has resulted from 
the existence of a great land of Liberty in this 
Western ■ Hemisphere, of imbounded resources, with 
acres enough for so many myriads of homes, and 
with a welcome for all who may fly to it from oppres- 
sion, from every region beneath the sun? 

Let not our example be perverted or dishonored, 
by others or by ourselves. It was no wild breaking 
away from all authority, which we celebrate to-day. 
It was no mad revolt against every thing like govern- 
ment. No incendiary torch can be rightfully kindled 
11 
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at our flame. Doubtless, there had been excesses 
and violences in many quarters of our land, — irre- 
pressible outbreaks under unbearable provocations, 
— " irreg-ular things, done in the confusion of mighty 
troubles." Doubtless, our Boston mobs did not 
always move " to the Dorian mood of flutes and soft 
recorders." But in all our deliberative assemblies, in 
all our Town Meetings, in all our Provincial and 
Continental Congresses, there was a respect for 
the great principles of Law and Order; and the 
definition of true civil liberty, which had been so 
remarkably laid down by one of the foiniders of our 
Commonwealth, more than a century before, was, 
consciously or unconsciously, recognized, — "a Lib- 
erty for that only which is good, just, and honest." 

The Declaration we commemorate expressly ad- 
mitted and asserted that "governments long estab- 
lished should not be changed for light and transient 
causes." It dictated no special forms of govermnent 
for other people, and hardly for ourselves. It had 
no denunciations, or even disparagements, for mon- 
archies or for empires, but eagerly contemplated, as 
we do at this hour, alliances and friendly relations 
with both. We have welcomed to our Jubilee, with 
peculiar interest and gratification, the representatives 
of the nations of Europe, — all then monarchical, — 
to whom we were so deeply indebted for sympathy 
and for assistance in our struggle for Independence. 
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We have welcomed, too, the personal presence of an 
Emperor, from another quarter of our own hem- 
isphere, of whose eager and enlightened interest in 
Education and Literature and Science we had 
learned so much from our lamented Agassiz, and 
have now witnessed so much for ourselves. 

Our Fathers were no propagandists of republican 
institutions in the abstract. Their own adoption of 
a republican form was, at the moment, almost as 
much a matter of chance as of choice, of necessity 
as of preference. The Thirteen Colonies had, hap- 
pily, been too long accustomed to manage their own 
affairs, and were too wisely jealous of each other, 
also, to admit for an instant any idea of centraliza- 
tion; and without centralization a monarchy, or any 
other form of arbitrary government, was out of the 
question. Union was then, as it is now, the only 
safety for liberty; but it could only be a constitutional 
Union, a limited and restricted Union, founded on 
compromises and mutual concessions ; a Union recog- 
nizing a large measure of State rights, — resting 
not only on the division of powers among legislative 
and executive departments, but resting also on the 
distribution of powers between the States and the 
Nation, both deriving their original authority from 
the people, and exercising that authority for the 
people. This was the system contemplated by 
the Declaration of 1776. This was the system 
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approximated to by the Confederation of 1778-81. 
This was the system finally consummated by the 
Constitution of 1789. And under this system our 
great example of self-government has been held up 
before the nations, fulfilling, so far as it has ful- 
filled it, that lofty mission which is recognized 
to-day, as " Liberty enlightening the "World ! " 

Let me not speak of that example in any vain- 
glorious spirit. Let me not seem to arrogate for my 
country any thing of superior wisdom or virtue. 
Who will pretend that we have always made the 
most of our independence, or the best of our liberty? 
Who will maintain that we have always exhibited the 
brightest side of our institutions, or always entrusted 
their administration to the wisest or worthiest men? 
Who will deny that we have sometimes taught the 
world what to avoid, as well as what to imitate ; and 
that the cause of freedom and reform has sometimes 
been discouraged and put back by our short-com- 
ings, or by our excesses? Our Light has been, at 
best, but a Kevolving Light; warning by its darker 
intervals or its sombre shades, as well as cheering by 
its flashes of brilliancy, or by the clear lustre of its 
steadier shining. Yet, in spite of all its imperfec- 
tions and irregularities, to no other earthly light 
have so many eyes been turned; from no other 
earthly illumination have so many hearts drawn hope 
and courage. It has breasted the tides of sectional 
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and of party strife. It has stood the shock of for- 
eign and of ci^'il war. It will still hold on, erect 
and unextinguished, defying "the returning wave" of 
demoralization and corruption. Millions of young 
hearts, in all quarters of our land, are awaking at 
this moment to the responsibility which rests pecu- 
liarly upon them, for rendering its radiance purer 
and brighter and more constant. Millions of young 
hearts are resolving, at this hour, that it shall not be 
their fault if it do not stand for a century to come, as 
it has stood for a century past, a Beacon of Liberty 
to mankind ! Their little flags of hope and promise 
are floating to-day from every cottage window along 
the roadside. With those young hearts it is safe. 

Meantune, we may all rejoice and take courage, as 
we remember of how great a drawback and obstruc- 
tion our example has been disembarrassed and re- 
lieved within a few years past. Certainly, we 
cannot forget this day, in looking back over the 
century which is gone, how long that example was 
overshadowed, in the eyes of all men, by the exist- 
ence of African Slavery in so considerable a portion 
of our country. JSTever, never, however, — it may 
be safely said, — was there a more tremendous, a 
more dreadful, problem submitted to a nation for 
solution, than that which this institution involved for 
the United States of America. Nor were we alone 
responsible for its existence. I do not speak of it in 
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the way of apology for ourselves. Still less would I 
refer to it in the way of crimination or reproach 
towards others, abroad or at home. But the well- 
known paragraph on this subject, in the original 
draught of the Declaration, is quite too notable a 
reminiscence of the little desk before me, to be for- 
g-otten on such an occasion as this. That omitted 
clause, — which, as Mr. Jefferson tells us, " was 
struck out in complaisance to South Carolina and 
Georgia," not without " tenderness," too, as he adds, 
to some " iN^orthern brethren, who, though they had 
very few slaves themselves, had been pretty consid- 
erable carriers of them to others," — contained the 
direct allegation that the King had "prostituted his 
negative for suppressing every legislative attempt to 
prohibit or restrain this execrable commerce." That 
memorable clause, omitted for prudential reasons 
only, has passed into history, and its truth can never 
be disputed. It recalls to us, and recalls to the 
world, the historical fact, — which we certainly have 
a special right to remember this day, — that not only 
had African Slavery found its portentous and per- 
nicious way into our Colonies in their very earliest 
settlement, but that it had been fixed and fastened 
upon some of them by Koyal vetoes, prohibiting the 
passage of laws to restrain its further introduction. 
It had thus not only entwined and entangled itseli 
about the very roots of our choicest harvests, — 
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until Slavery and Cotton at last seemed as insepa- 
rable as the tares and wheat of the sacred par- 
able, — but it had engrafted itself upon the very 
fabric of our government. "We all know, the world 
knows, that our Independence could not have been 
achieved, our Union could not have been maintained, 
our Constitution could not have been established, 
without the adoption of those compromises which 
recognized its continued existence, and left it to the 
responsibility of the States of which it was the 
grievous inheritance. And from that day forward, 
the method of dealing with it, of disposing of it, and 
of extinguishing it, became more and more a prob- 
lem full of terrible perplexity, and seemingly inca- 
pable of human solution. 

Oh, that it could have been solved at last by some 
process less dej)lorable and dreadful than Civil War! 
How unspeakably glorious it would have been for us 
this day, could the Great Emancipation have been 
concerted, arranged, and ultimately effected, without 
violence or bloodshed, as a simple and sublime act of 
philanthropy and justice ! 

But it was not in the Divine economy that so 
huge an original wrong should be righted by any 
easy process. The decree seemed to have gone forth 
from the very registries of Heaven : 

" Cuncta prius tentanda, sed immedicabile vulnus 
Ense reddendum est,'' 
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The immedicable wound must be cut away by the 
sword! Again and again as that terrible war went 
on, we might almost hear voices crying out, in the 
words of the old prophet: "O thou sword of the 
Lord, how long will it be ere thou be quiet? Put 
up thyself into thy scabbard; rest, and be still!" 
But the answering voice seemed not less audible: 
" How can it be quiet, seeing the Lord hath given it 
a charge ? " 

And the war went on, — bravely fought on both 
sides, as we all know, — until, as one of its necessi- 
ties. Slavery was abolished. It fell at last under that 
right of war to abolish it, which the late John Quincy 
Adams had been the fii'st to announce in the way of 
warning, more than twenty years before, in my own 
hearing, on the floor of Congress, while I was your 
Representative. I remember well the burst of indig- 
nation and derision with which that warning was 
received. 'No prediction of Cassandra was ever 
more scorned than his, and he did not live 
to witness its verification. But whoever else may 
have been more immediately and personally instru- 
mental in the final result, — the brave soldiers who 
fought the battles, or the gallant generals who led 
them, — the devoted philanthropists, or the ardent 
statesmen, who, in season and out of season, labored 
for it, — the Martyr-President who proclaimed it, — 
the true story of Emancipation can never be fairly 
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and fully told without the " old man eloquent," who 
died beneath the roof of the Capitol nearly thirty 
years ago, being recognized as one of the leading 
figures of the narrative. 

But, thanks be to God, who overrules every thing 
for good, that great event, the greatest of our Amer- 
ican Age, — great enough, alone and by itself, to give 
a name and a character to any Age, — has been 
accomplished; and, by His blessing, we present our 
country to the world this day without a slave, white 
or black, upon its soil ! Thanks be to Grod, not only 
that our beloved Union has been saved, but that it 
has been made both easier to save, and better worth 
saving, hereafter, by the final solution of a problem, 
before which all human wisdom had stood aghast 
and confounded for so many generations! Thanks 
be to Grod, and to Him be all the praise and the glory, 
we can read the great words of the Declaration, on 
this Centennial Anniversary, without reservation or 
evasion: "We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, and that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness." The legend on that new 
colossal Pharos, at Long Island, may now indeed be, 
"Liberty enlightening the World! " 

We come then, to-day, Fellow Citizens, with hearts 

12 
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full of gratitiTde to God and man, to pass down our 
country, and its institutions, — not wholly without 
scars and blemishes upon their front, — not without 
shadows on the past or clouds on the future, — but 
freed for ever from at least one great stain, and 
firmly rooted in the love and loyalty of a United 
People, — to the generations which are to succeed 
us. 

And what shall we say to those succeeding gener- 
ations, as we commit the sacred trust to their keeping 
and guardianship? 

If I could hope, without presumption, that any 
humble counsels of mine, on this hallowed Anniver- 
sary, could be remembered beyond the hour of their 
utterance, and reach the ears of my countrymen in 
future days; if I could borrow "the masterly pen" 
of Jefferson, and produce words which should par- 
take of the immortality of those which he wrote on 
this Uttle desk; if I could command the matchless 
tongue of John Adams, when he poured out appeals 
and arguments which moved men from their seats, 
and settled the destinies of a Nation ; if I could catch 
but a single spark of those electric fires which Frank- 
lin wrested from the skies, and flash down a phrase, 
a word, a thought, along the magic chords which 
stretch across the ocean of the fiiture, — what could 
I, what would I, say? 

I could not omit, certainly, to reiterate the solemn 
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obligations which rest on every citizen of this 
Repubhc to cherisla and enforce the great principles 
of our Colonial and Revolutionary Fathers, — the 
principles of Liberty and Law, one and inseparable, 
— the principles of the Constitution and the Union. 

I could not omit to urge on every man to re- 
member that self-government politically can only be 
successful, if it be accompanied by self-government 
personally; that there must be government some- 
where ; and that, if the peoj)le are indeed to be sov- 
ereigns, they must exercise their sovereignty over 
themselves individually, as well as over themselves 
in the aggregate, — regulating their own lives, resist- 
ing their own temptations, subduing their own 
passions, and voluntarily imposing upon themselves 
some measure of that restraint and discipline, which, 
under other systems, is supplied from the armories of 
arbitrary power, — the discipline of virtue, in the 
place of the discipline of slavery. 

I could not omit to caution them against the cor- 
rupting influences of intemperance, extravagance, 
and luxury. I could not omit to warn them against 
political intrigue, as well as against personal licen- 
tiousness; and to implore them to regard principle 
and character, rather than mere party allegiance, in 
the choice of men to rule over them. 

I could not omit to call upon them to foster and 
further the cause of universal Education; to give a 
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liberal support to our Schools and Colleges j to pro- 
mote the advancement of Science and of Art, in all 
their multiplied divisions and relations 3 and to 
encoui-age and sustain all those noble institutions of 
Charity, which, in our ovs^n land above all others, 
have given the crowning grace and glory to modern 
civilization. 

I could not refrain from pressing upon them a just 
and generous consideration for the interests and the 
rights of their fellow-men everywhere, and an 
earnest effort to promote Peace and Grood "Will 
among the ISTations of the earth. 

I could not refrain from reminding them of the 
shame, the unspeakable shame and ignominy, which 
would attach to those who should show themselves 
unable to uphold the glorious Fabric of Self-Govern- 
ment which had been founded for them at such a cost 
by their Fathers; — " Videte, videte, ne, ut illis pulcher- 
rimum fuit tantam vobis imperii gloriam relinquere, 
sic vobis turpi ssimum sit, itlud- quod accepistis, tueri 
et conserva7'e non posse !'^ 

And surely, most surely, I could not fail to invoke 
them to imitate and emulate the examples of virtue 
and purity and patriotism, which the great founders 
of om- Colonies and of our Nation had so abun- 
dantly left them. 

But could I stop there? Could I hold out to them, 
as the results of a long life of observation and expe- 
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rience, nothing bnt the principles and examples of 
great men? 

Who and what are great men? "Woe to the 
country," said Metternich to our own Ticknor, forty 
years ago, " whose condition and institutions no 
longer produce great men to manage its affairs." 
The wily Austrian applied his remark to England at 
that day; biit his woe — if it be a woe — would have 
a wider range in our time, and leave hardly any land 
unreached. Certainly we hear it now-a-days, at 
every turn, that never before has there been so 
striking a disproportion between supply and de- 
mand, as at this moment, the world over, in the 
commodity of great men. 

But who, and what, are great men? "And now 
stand forth," says an eminent Swiss historian, who 
had completed a survey of the whole history of 
mankind, at the very moment when, as he says, " a 
blaze of freedom is just bursting forth beyond the 
ocean," — " And now stand forth, ye gigantic forms, 
shades of the first Chieftains, and sons of Grods, who 
gl imm er among the rocky halls and mountain 
fortresses of the ancient world; and you Conquerors 
of the world from Babylon and from Macedonia; ye 
Dynasties of Caesars, of Huns, Arabs, Moguls and 
Tartars; ye Commanders of the Faithful on the 
Tigris, and Commanders of the Faithful on the 
Tiber- you hoary Counsellors of Kings, and Peers 
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of Sovereigns; Warriors on the car of triumph, coy- 
ered with scars, and crowned with laurels; ye long 
rows of Consuls and Dictators, famed for your lofty 
minds, your unshaken constancy, your ungovernable 
spirit; — stand forth, and let us survey for a while 
your assembly, like a Council of the Gods ! "What 
were ye? The first among mortals? Seldom can 
you claim that title! The best of men? Still fewer 
of you have deserved such praise! Wei-e ye the 
compellers, the instigators of the human race, the 
prime movers of all their works? Rather let us say 
that you were the instruments, that you were the 
wheels, by whose means the Invisible Being has 
conducted the incomprehensible fabric of universal 
government across the ocean of time! " 

Instruments and wheels of the Invisible Grovernor 
of the Universe! This is indeed all which the 
greatest of men ever have been, or ever can be. 'No 
flatteries of courtiers; no adulations of the multi- 
tude; no audacity of self-reliance; no intoxications 
of success; no evolutions or developments of sci- 
ence, — can make more or other of them. This is 
" the sea-mark of their utmost sail," — the goal of 
their farthest run, — the very round and top of their 
highest soaring. 

Oh, if there could be, to-day, a deeper and more 
pervading impression of this great truth through- 
out our land, and a more prevailing conformity 
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of our thoughts and words, and acts to the lessons 
which it involves, — if we could hft ourselves to 
a loftier sense of our relations to the Invisible, — 
if, in surveying our past history, we could catch 
larger and more exalted views of our destinies 
and our responsibilities, — if we could realize that 
the want of good men may be a heavier woe 
to a land than any want of what the world calls 
great men, — our Centennial Year would not only 
be signalized by splendid ceremonials and magnifi- 
cent commemorations and gorgeous expositions, but 
it would go far towards falfiUing something of 
the grandeur of that " Acceptable Year " which 
was announced by higher than human hps, and 
would be the auspicious promise and pledge of a 
glorious second century of Independence and Free- 
dom for our country! 

For, if that second century of self-government is 
to go on safely to its close, or is to go on safely and 
prosperously at all, there must be some renewal of 
that old spirit of subordination and obedience to 
Divine, as well as human, Laws,' which has been our 
security in the past. There must be faith in some- 
thing higher and better than ourselves. There must 
be a reverent acknowledgment of an Unseen, but 
All-seeing, All-controlling, Kuler of the Universe. 
His "Word, His Day, His House, His "Worship, must 
be sacred to our children, as they have been to their 
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fathers; and His blessing must never fail to be 
invoked upon our land and upon our liberties. The 
patriot voice, which cried from the balcony of yonder 
Old State House, when the Declaration had been 
originally proclaimed, " Stability and Perpetuity to 
American Independence," did not fail to add, " Grod 
save our American States." I would prolong that 
ancestral prayer. And the last phrase to pass my 
lips at this hour, and to take its chance for remem- 
brance or oblivion in years to come, as the conclu- 
sion of this Centennial Oration, and as the sum, and 
summing up, of all I can say to the present or the 
future, shall be : — There is, there can be, no Inde- 
pendence of God: in Him, as a JSTation, no less than 
in Him, as individuals, " we live, and move, and have 
our being ! " God save our American" States ! 
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EXERCISES AT THE BOSTON THEATRE. 



The oration was delivered in tlie Boston Theatre, before 
an audience of three thousand persons. After music by the 
Cadet Band, the Mayor, Hon. Febderick O. Peinoe, intro- 
duced the chaplain of the occasion, the Kev. Eobeet Laied 
Collier, who made an eloquent prayer. The Mayor then 
spoke as follows : — 

"We are assembled, fellow-citizens, for the purpose 
of celebrating, more majorum, the anniversary of the 
Declaration of American Independence. It is fitting 
and proper that we should do so, for there is no event 
recorded in our annals more solemn and important 
than this great announcement to the world by the 
patriotic men of 1776, in Congress assembled, that 
the American colonies were no longer British depend- 
encies, but free, sovereign, and independent States. 
What human act can be more grave and mqmentous 
than that which creates a nation? The four millions 
of people who hailed the dawn of the 4th of July, 
1776, are now approaching fifty millions. Their 
rejoicings and acclamations this day, no longer con- 
fined to the narrow territory comprising the original 
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thirteen colonies, resound throughout a vast continent 
washed by two mighty oceans. If there be any day 
in the year which should be dear and sacred to 
Americans, it is this day. Upon its recurrence, all 
political differences and animosities should be put 
aside. ^\^ith hearts purified of every disturbing 
sentiment we should bow in gratitude to Almighty 
God for the national blessings we are permitted to 
enjoy. 

Be assured that when this anniversary and its 
associations shall be forgotten, or regarded with 
indifference and apathy, the patriotic spirit which 
alone can defend and maintain the liberties born 
of our great Magna Charta will have gone from 
us, and when we have followed the fate of the 
other nations of the past, the philosophic historian, 
in tracing effects to their causes, will date our 
decline and fall from the decadence of this spirit. 
The causes which led to, and the results which 
flowed from, the great Declaration, and the reflec- 
tions naturally suggested thereby, have been "often 
and eloquently told;" but no patriotic heart can 
tire of the repetition or listen to the story with- 
out fresh emotions of gratitude toward the noble 
men who, by their sufferings and sacrifices achieved 
the Independence they promulgated in the Declara- 
tion. These results have not been confined to our 
own country. The political principles announced 
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by the Fathers on the 4th of July, 1776, have 
influenced the governments of the world and 
affected the destiny of nations. This influence still 
continues, and will not cease until civilization, 
through some terrible cause, shall be blotted from 
the earth. 

But it is not for me to speak to you of this 
theme on this occasion. You have come here to 
hsten to other and more eloquent lips, and I will 
not detain you longer from the exercises. I will 
ask you, in the first place, to listen to the reci- 
tation of a poem, written by the Rev. Geokge A. 
BETHinsTE, by Miss H. E. Haskd^s. 

The poem was entitled " The Fourth of July," and it 
was read in a manner to elicit from the audience a 
warm tribute of applause. The Declaration of Independ- 
ence was then read in an impressive manner, by Mr. 
George F. Babbitt. The Mayor next introduced the 
Hon. William Wirt Warren as the orator, who deliv- 
ered the following oration : — 
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At that time, says the historian Liry, there was in the State such 
greatness of soul that the people of all ranks went out in crowds to 
meet that consul returning from the field of slaughter, who had been 
himself the main cause of the misfortune, and gave him thanks because 
he had not despaired of the republic. 

The battle of Cannae had been fought and lost. 
The Roman Republic seemed, to all appearance^ 
about to become subject to the victorious Cartha- 
ginian. But in that critical hour there was no 
thought of yielding. The people of all classes 
felt, with one accord, that, so long as faith in the 
Republic remained, so long its ultimate triumph 
over all its enemies might be confidently hoped for. 

Our Republic is threatened by no foreign adver- 
sary. Even if war should beat upon it we need 
not fear for the result. The broad ocean protects 
its borders, and everywhere rriighty rivers and moun- 
tain ranges interpose to prevent the advance of an 
invading army, while recent and terrible experience 
has proven that no part of our country, and no 
class of our people, of whatever origin, are wanting 
in courage or endurance, when the Republic calls its 
children to arms. But we have heard on all sides 
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despairing ■ yoices, as if the termination of the first 
century of our national existence had preceded by 
but a short period the final overthrow of our insti- 
tutions. I know of no more fitting subject to reflect 
upon in this opening year of the second century than 
the real condition of our country. What is the 
promise of the second century of our Independence? 
Let us, before we yield to despondency, or indulge 
in too glowing dreams of what the future has in 
store for us, calmly review the grounds for fear or 
for hope. Let us see if in this year we, as a nation, 
are moving forward and upward in our moral and 
political career, or backward and toward a lower 
plane. Let us see if our affairs are so critical that 
it is worthy of special mention if a leader can be 
found who does not despair of the Republic. 

For this purpose it may be well for us to bring 
together, in the first place, all the scattered charges 
that have been made by the timid, the disappointed, 
the friends of other countries and other forms of 
government, the advocates of special reforms, the 
believers in particular religious creeds, in short, by 
all classes of men who so revere the past that they 
see little good in the present; or, on the other hand, 
those who are so bent upon some scheme to bring 
about the future perfection of mankind that they can 
see no progress, but only danger, in any moral, social, 
or political movement which does not accord with 
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their preconceived theories. Let us hear what they 
say. They discoiirse of pohtics. They say, Your 
experiment of self-government, heretofore perhaps of 
a doubtful result, these last few years have proved to 
be a disastrous failure. Every one of the principles 
of your complex organization has been treated with 
contempt. Your Federal Government has made and 
unmade States. It has taken from the States powers 
that were reserved to them, and from the people 
rights that they never ceded to it. The distribution 
of the powers of government into three departments 
has likewise been disregarded. Your Executive in- 
terferes unrebuked with legislation. Your Congress 
by turns encroaches upon executive functions, and 
anon yields to executive demands. Your judiciary 
is modified by your Executive at a critical season, and 
its decisions are reversed really by executive action. 
Again, your whole body of subordinate officials, from 
a member of the cabinet to the lowest tide-waiter in 
the custom-house, are appointed and retained only 
by a corrupt combination between the executive and 
the legislative bodies, whereby each representative of 
the States and of the people secures his portion of 
the spoils of office and his share of influence in the 
country; so that this crowd of interested persons 
have for years packed your caucuses, and led and 
controlled the people whom they were appointed, 
theoretically, to serve. If you come to the people 
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themselves you have nothing better to show. From 
highest to lowest they are so wedded to party that 
they never look at the right or wrong of a question, 
but, with the exception of a few men, who profess to 
act from higher motives, who do a good deal of 
protesting and speaking and writing, but influence 
few votes, and, in fact, generally abandon their posi- 
tions before election day, you have no one who is 
not as much the slave of his party as the soldier is 
bound to obey the orders of his commander. To 
such an extent has this proceeded that, when you 
finally, in your last attempt to elect a President of the 
United States, found the voice of the majority actually 
set at nought, and the votes of whole States counted 
for the candidate against whom their people had 
voted; when you knew that this was accomplished by 
a conspiracy organized and carried through by your 
own officers, — done, too, in the face of day, and 
with hardly an attempt at concealment, — there was 
not only no organized plan to prevent the consumma- 
tion of the fraud, but there was no protest either before 
or after the event, and no united public opinion, so far 
as could be observed or learned through the press, 
except on one simple point, and that was, that some 
result, no matter what, might be reached. And so 
little was the moral aspect of the question regarded, 
so little importance is attached to it now, that if one 
but ventures to allude in public to the great wicked- 
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ness, he is sneered at and derided, even by your 
high-toned independent newspapers, as a man who 
seeks to revive dead issues ; as a fool if he does not 
admit that, if an administration only pursues a 
correct policy after it gets into power, it is not of 
the 'slightest consequence how it gets in; as a man 
wanting in moral perception, if he does not clearly 
comprehend that good deeds while in office atone for 
the crime of stealing the office itself. And so this 
class of people conclude by asserting that, where the 
rulers are so corrupt and the people so indifferent, it 
can be a question of but a few years when we shall 
have to give up a Republic and adopt some other 
form of government. 

But this is not all. We are told by another class, 
who look at the social rather than the political side 
of affairs, that there are evident signs of decay in the 
facts presented to their observation. There is a con- 
stantly decreasing birth-rate, they say, among the 
people who are considered Americans because their 
ancestors came to this country a few generations 
before some other people's ancestc/rs. There is a 
growing disposition to ease and luxury. Bankruptcy 
is so common as to be no longer disgraceful, and so 
peculiar in its operation that, instead of leaving its 
subject poor, both he and his family seem to be, if 
anything, better fed and housed and clothed after 
than before their misfortunes. Kot character, but 
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wealth, is the great object of desire, and, in default 
of the reality, the simulation of wealth is attempted. 
So that our social life is hollow. The substance 
everywhere yields to appearance. Those who cannot 
on all sides envy those who can make a display and 
hold a social position. Hence false pride and envy 
and jealousy are all the time ruling passions, and the 
honest, simple, homely farm and family life of the 
Revolution has become distasteful, and finds none, or 
at best but few, to imitate it. Another reason, say 
this class of the despairing, for taking a gloomy view 
of the future, is the fact that our population has be- 
come so heterogeneous. We must contend hereafter 
not only with the diversity of habit and opinions, and 
wants and interests which flow from the vast extent 
of our country and its variety of soil and climate, 
and which in a short time would make it extremely 
difficult to hold in union a people originally homo- 
geneous; we have the still greater task before us to 
keep in one nation people of two distinct races, and of 
almost every nationality. They are of many tongues 
and of conflicting beliefs, nay, even of difi'erent relig- 
ions, and of no religion at all. Even the one thing 
which should unite them all, — those of the earlier 
English emigrations, those of Irish origin or descent, 
with the German, the French, the Itahan, and the 
Scandinavian, — that love of liberty which brought 
them or their ancestors to these shores, is not under- 
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stood in the same way by all. It does not lead the 
German to the same views of government as the 
Frenchman, nor either to a full comprehension of the 
federal system. Even om- boasted trial by jury is 
to them anything but the important safeguard of 
civil rights which it seems to us. They find in the 
State legislation numerous instances of the interfer- 
ence by government with the life and habits of the 
citizen. They cannot be satisfied with a government 
of law simply. The freedom they long for is too often 
freedom from the law, and not merely freedom under 
the law. Is it wonderful that the country is jealous 
of the city, and that the city looks askance at the 
country, when we reflect that in the States which 
have metropolitan cities, the population of these 
cities is in very large and usually controlling num- 
bers made up of these later and discordant materials, 
while the control of affairs in the country remains in 
the hands of those who are to the manor born? 

The conflict between the diflerent races must con- 
tinue. It is deeper seated than any conflict of sec- 
tions. Difference of language intensifies it, but the 
fundamental facts are diverse habits of thought and 
absolutely hostile opinions on subjects which all 
deem of vital importance. The politicians see this, 
and already seek their advantages by attempting to 
revive in this JS^ew World the i-eligious struggle which 
has been carried on for centuries in the Old. The 
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American people of the various Protestant faiths are 
warned of the danger from the Catholic church. 
The Protestant or Catholic of foreign birth needs no 
great exhorting to awaken anew in his heart the 
sense of wrong which he always felt at home at the 
oppression practised upon him by his antagonist. 
Of course, it depends upon where his home was, 
whether it was the Catholic or the Protestant who 
was accustomed to feel the sense of wrong ; and vice 
versa, whether it was the Protestant or Catholic who 
was the oppressor. But while your politicians are 
adroit and ready to bring to the support of their 
party the terrible hatreds always evoked by religious 
controversy, your people, of whose intelligence and 
allegiance to the principle of toleration you are never 
tired of boasting, instead of making examples of 
these wicked stirrers-up of strife, fall at once 
into the trap thus laid for them. Their intelligence 
gives way before a blind fear of the scarlet woman 
who so scared their forefathers. Their devotion to 
toleration yields to the same unreasoning fright. 
They second the efforts of the demagogue; and elec- 
tions in great States have already been decided by the 
force of the same kind of rehgious intolerance which 
burned Protestants at the stake in Spain, and sent 
Quakers into exile in 'New England; and this, not- 
withstanding the fact that in those very elections 
most important questions of political economy, and of 
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the policy of the General Government towards the 
States, were pending. Further, the clergy themselves 
on both sides helped on the strife. 

It need not be said that the pretext for raising the 
question was found in connection with our free 
pubUc-school system. The religionists on both sides 
insisted that in one way or another a religious should 
be combined with a secular education. Of course, 
by a religious education each side meant an inculca- 
tion of its own religious views. The one would 
accomplish this by religious exercises in the schools ; 
the other by separating the scholars, so that each 
school might be attended by pupils of a particular 
faith, which could be there inculcated along with the 
regular studies ; thus, of course, making necessary a 
division of the public-school fund. 'While their 
methods were different, their error was the same. 
Both would use the public schools for their sectarian 
ends. And the people were found more ready to 
quarrel over the question, which of two wrong 
ways should be followed, than to say, at once and 
unitedly, this is not a political question ; your secta- 
rian controversies must not invade the schools; no 
creed shall be known within their walls; no exercise 
which offends the conscience of any citizen, be he 
Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile. If you 
believe that religious or secular education must go 
together, provide your own schools and mode of 
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teaching. The pubhc money can be used only to 
provide that kind and amoimt of learning which all 
desire alike, and which all can acquire in common. 
Instead of taking this position, it seems as if the 
people, both Protestant and Catholic, and the clergy 
who are, above all, responsible if they aid in arousing 
a religious conflict, were bent upon dividing upon 
this religious quarrel. All history teaches that such 
controversies quickly get beyond the control of the 
leaders in them; that they arouse the worst passions 
of men; that they cause the bloodiest wars, which 
leave both parties where they started; and that 
humanity and religion itself are the great losers by 
the struggle. Yet, continue these cavillers, your 
people, knowing all this, applaud the men who, for 
political ends, invent, so to speak, the religious 
controversy; follow their banners, and rush blindly 
on in a course, which, if followed out, might lead to 
a civil war more bitter, more senseless, more ex- 
tended, than that through which we have passed. 

What reason, then, have you for hoping to make 
your Republic permanent, when your people are 
shown to possess the same faults, which, in other 
people, have proved fatal to other Republics? But 
this is not all. You have two powerful influences 
at work which, indeed, control your afi'airs in spite of 
whatever good impulses the people themselves might 
have. These are your corporations and your public 
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press. The power of the former is wonderful, when 
we remember that it is really nothing but the power 
of organized capital. Yet your Legislatures in State 
after State seem to have no function but to frame 
into laws the projects of one or another gigantic 
corporation. And your l^ational Congress, while 
for fifteen years its halls have resounded to speeches 
which breathed nothing but patriotism and love for 
the equality of man, has been invaded and made 
captive by the myrmidons of these continental cor- 
porations, which have undertaken the most magnifi- 
cent enterprises for the public good, upon the single 
condition that the public treasury shoiild pay the 
cost, while the corporations took the profit to repay 
them for the thought and attention and public spirit 
which they had bestowed upon the matter. But no 
private person, and no combination of private per- 
sons, can contend against one of these corporations ; 
and when these artificial persons combine, and carry 
on their operations through State after State, and 
get further the Federal Government committed to 
their schemes, they are for the time all-powerful, 
and compel governments and people to obey their 
behests. And then your press, what an instrument 
of corruption! The organs of party, proceed these 
prophets of evil, might be expected to distort the 
truth in the interest of their clients. But need 
they attack private character, when such an attack 
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has no foundation? Yet they do so, and seem even 
more rejoiced to make a false charge against a 
candidate of the opposite party than a true one. 
For a false charge is more apt to produce a reply 
or an explanation, then a controversy with the jour- 
nal, the end of which is sure to be that if the can- 
didate did not steal a hen, as originally charged, 
he yet left out a consonant in spelling the name of 
some country town in European Russia. And this 
of course shows that the newspaper was right from 
the first. 

But the non-partisan newspapers are no better. 
They blackguard men on both sides; that is their 
principal distinction. The grave and serious charg'e 
against the press is this: It disregards truth; it 
seeks only to make a sensation. Yet as the stream 
rises as high and no higher than its source, so the 
press, which is the creature of the popular breath, 
and seeks diligently to gratify the opinions and 
tastes, and to reach the moral and political level, of 
the public on whom it depends, must be held to truly 
reflect the character, the opinions, the aspirations of 
the people. And, judging by the general tone of the 
press, these critics triumphantly conclude, what faith 
can we have in that people? 

The truth is, they go on (encouraged by their own 
assertions), that the people are incapable of thought. 
A generation of mothers has come upon the stage, 
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which is the natural product, intellectually consid- 
ered, of a girlhood fed upon novels; a generation of 
fathers, which is but the embodiment of the multipli- 
cation table; so that when serious matters call for 
the exercise of the necessary faculties, the labor is 
too irksome. The first appeal to sentiment decides 
the conduct of men and women both. The few who 
are accustomed to reflect, who are not unmindful 
that while sentiment may lead men to wish for what 
is just and true, reason alone can point out the way 
to accomplish the desired end; who know also that 
the real question, on every occasion when a political 
or social reform is demanded, is not whether the end 
is desirable, but what are the best means to reach the 
end; and, as a consequence, that what is required of 
the people is the power to think, and not simply the 
capacity to feel ; but who find parties built upon senti- 
ment merely, and directed by the designing, who 
play upon the sentiment; measures carried out with- 
out any attention being paid to their efficiency, but 
because they seem to be framed in sympathy with 
the ruling sentiment, — these few, the only ones who 
recognize the true character of political and social 
problems, despair of the Republic, and despair of the 
social system when folly, under the mask of senti- 
ment, controls the masses of the people, and the 
faculty of reason is no longer called into exercise. 
Time would fail us to repeat the views of those 
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who hoM that our institutions, as at present adjusted, 
are anything but a success, but wlio believe and con- 
tend that with certain modifications they would be 
quite perfect. Some say the fault is in the mode of 
electing the chief magistrate, or the duration of his 
office. They are disagreed as to the change that 
should be made. He should be elected by the people, 
without the intervention of the electoral college. A 
majority of all the people should elect. A majority in 
each State should throw the vote of the State. The 
electoral college should be retained, but should meet 
as one body and decide upon the eligibility of its own 
members. The term of the President should be 
lengthened. He should be eligible for only one term. 
The Cabinet should have seats in the House of Rep- 
resentatives or Senate, or both, and should resign if a 
cabinet measm'e is defeated. The will of the people 
should be allowed to decide all questions. The 
administration should always be in accord with the 
majority in the popular branch. Two houses are an 
absurdity; they were created in imitation of the 
English Parliament; but the reason which required a 
House of Lords there does not exist here, and the 
Senate has no liaison d'etre. A reform in the civil 
service, thinks another, will remedy all evils. OflBce 
must be conferred upon the most worthy, either for a 
stated term, or during good behavior. There must 
be representation of minorities, says another. At 
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present the minority has no right. The majority is a 
tyrant, and its dominion is as unjustifiable as that of 
a monarch or an oligarchy. "We must restrain the 
sufirage, says another. Intelligence should rule, and 
an educational qualification be everywhere established. 
"No, replies still another, the suffrage is a right, and 
should be made as universal as possible. There 
shoiild be no distinction of race, or birthplace, or sex. 
One says there should be compulsory education, reg- 
ulated by the General Government, so as to produce 
a homogeneous opinion and avert the evils arising 
from our diverse population. On the other hand, it 
is said that education should be limited in its extent, 
so far as the great body of a people is concerned, 
since by over-educating you make the lower classes 
discontented, and unwilling to labor and rear families 
in the condition of life wherein they are placed. 

Thus the theorists, with conflicting views on what 
should be done, yet agree that unless something is 
done to change the present condition of things, we 
must abandon hope and look forward to the speedy 
demolition of the Republic, to the usual period of 
anarchy and civil strife, and to that final result of 
every experiment of popular government hitherto, — 
the Empire. 

After this somewhat detailed recital of the various 
causes which might lead us to fear what the second cen- 
tury of our national existence may have in store for us, 
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I turn with pleasure to examine the other side of the 
picture. I do not purpose to reply to each argument 
of the various classes of the despondent, seriatim. 
I propose to classify their grounds of apprehension ; 
to oppose to these the grounds of hopej to suggest 
briefly the remedies for siich evils as are real and 
must continue in operation, and to show what will be 
the field of intelligent activity in which patriotism 
may labor with the reasonable certainty of advanc- 
ing the prosperity of our country and the welfare, 
not only of its citizens, but of all mankind, during 
the coming century. 

In the first place, it must be evident that many of 
the misfortunes of the time are of the time only. 
They arose from the unusual experience through 
which we have recently passed; they could have 
been anticipated by all familiar with the history of 
nations; they have been no greater than, if as great, 
as was feared by the thoughtful, and already we 
have, in a great measure, recovered from them. A 
civil war, while it always affords illustrious examples 
of patriotism and self-sacrifice; while it discovers to 
mankind heroes, and gives opportunity for states- 
men, — yet, especially as it progresses, brings to the 
front the demagogues, ambitious for power, place, or 
profit. And it results that just in proportion to its 
exigencies, the measures of administration are likely 
to be ill-advised, and to sacrifice the future interests 
of the country to its present apparent necessities. 
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]S"o civil war ever afforded more memorable examples 
of this fact than our own. It is, I believe, generally 
conceded that the vicious economical measures 
adopted during the war, the Legal Tender Act, the 
5-20 Loan Act, — construed one way to get it through 
Congress, and another way to win subscriptions from 
capitalists, — and the self-defeating measures for enor- 
mous taxes through the tariff and the internal rev- 
enues, have cost the industry of the country, more 
than the whole legitimate expenses of the war. I^fot 
only that, but to the same cause may be traced that 
impatience of legitimate business, that dissatisfaction 
with reasonable profits, that sudden accumulation of 
large fortunes, which threw our community into such 
a state of fever ; and, on the other hand, to the same 
cause may also be more remotely attributed the 
shrinkage of nominal values, the wide-spread bank- 
ruptcy, the forced economy of more recent years. 
I^othing is more true than that every waste of war, 
every loss through blunders of finance or false 
systems of taxation must be paid for. The burden 
must be removed from the State by the labor of the 
people. But the labor is easier in a country like this, 
where I^ature herself, by her generous aid, every- 
where waits to be the helpmate of man ; where the 
river-god longs to turn the wheel for the miller, and 
Ceres runs alongside the plough of the farmer with 
her promise of an abundant harvest. Already we see 

4 
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cm' way out of the great load of debt which has 
weighed upon capital and labor alike. We see open- 
ing new avenues of foreign trade, new employments 
for home manufacture. "When the "West can look 
forward to her speedy recognition as the chief gran- 
ary of the Old World; when the ingenuity of the ship- 
owner and the enterprise of the merchant have 
enabled the agriculturist from distant Iowa and re- 
moter Texas to drive, so to speak, his flocks and his 
herds to the very gates of the metropolis of the 
mother country, we certainly should banish all fear 
for the future material prosperity of our land. Grreat 
as is our debt, our resources are greater. Even the 
bankriiptcy, so wide-spread, however disastrous to 
individuals and to business it seems, and, in fact, is for 
a while, however depressing it has been in the past, is 
really a reason for hope in the future, since it places 
business on a sound basis, and, like a severe but well- 
performed surgical operation, cuts out and eradicates 
that fever-sore which for years has kept the business 
of the country in a state of undue excitement and 
corresponding depression. 

If this view of the future material condition of the 
country is correct, we shall conclude that the evils 
resulting from former mistakes in our economical 
pohcy are only temporary. We have only to bend 
our efforts to prevent a rej)etition of past errors, and 
to correct those which still exist, or which interested 
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parties, allied to visionaries, who do not see the dross 
under the silver-plating, seek to impose upon as by 
law. 

The same suggestion, that they are of temporary 
origin and already losing their hold upon the popular 
prejudices, enables us to rid ourselves of all fear of 
permanent injury from many evil practices, in fact in 
violation of the spirit and letter of the Constitution, 
and in their tendency subversive of our system 
of government, which obtained during and soon after 
the war. On all sides we witness a determination 
and an effort to return to a correct theory of oixr 
Constitution, and to conduct public affairs in accord- 
ance with that theory. I would not abate one iota 
from the severity of the condemnation which should 
be visited upon those who, in order to preserve power 
in a particular party, have perverted and violated the 
Constitution and those rights of man on which the 
Declaration of Independence puts its justification for 
the separation from the crown of England. I should 
be ashamed of myself, and ashamed of any man 
claiming to be an American citizen, if he or I could 
utter, or with patience hsten to, a word of apology 
for any one of those men who, after the last election, 
wilfully abused the positions of public trust which 
they occupied, for the purpose either of perverting 
the truth of the electoral count, or of preventing the 
truth from its legitimate triumph over deceit and 
fraud. 
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But that was their act. They may safely be left to 
the verdict of history, even if that of their fellow- 
countrymen has not already put a seal of condemna- 
tion upon them. For I believe that while there was 
no loud-voiced judgment of an unanimous people, ex- 
pressed on the instant of the announcement that the 
conspiracy against the people was successful, owing 
in great measure to the want of opportunity for 
giving vent to such unanimous expression, there has 
yet been a silent, but constantly progressing, public 
opinion formed, which, though not boisterous or in- 
trusive in the press, or pulpit, or on the platform, is 
yet of controlling force in the community, and will, 
if ever occasion comes, destroy in a moment any man, 
or set of men, who seek to repeat the crime of 
the past year; and that, instead of fearing for the 
freedom of elections hereafter, we ought to take 
courage, and hold that the very interference with 
that freedom, by directing the attention of all men to 
it, has made it certain that the right of every man to 
have his vote counted will never again be disre- 
garded. The day of the carpet-bagger and the re- 
turning-board has gone by. Every State and every 
citizen in our broad land is to-day free. I care not 
to discuss whether this has been brought about by 
the voluntary act of the administration, or in answer 
to the demand of a large majority of the people of 
all parties. In one case a large share of praise 
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belongs to the former ; in the other, or in either case, 
we are inspired with hope for the future, and renewed 
faith in the people. For we recognize not only that 
the public opinion will eventually be arrayed on the 
side of right and justice and freedom, but also that 
it can sometimes prevail to change the settled policy 
of a party long, and still, in power. 

Indeed, I think, whatever we may say of particular 
men, that the conduct of the people in approving so 
unaniniously the scheme for the electoral cdunt, and 
in submitting so unreservedly to the decisions of the 
tribunal, is deserving of the highest praise. Instead 
of inspiring us with distrust, it should increase our 
faith in them; for it signifies that they had faith in 
the honesty of the proposed Commission, and be- 
lieved that, as they themselves desired, the merits of 
the controversy would be ascertained, and the truth 
permitted to triumph; and, in the second place, it is 
a remarkable instance of how far the people of this 
country will go in frowning down every resort to 
violence, and in relying upon the remedy, always in 
their own hands, at the ballot-box. 

Hence we draw another source of confidence in the 
future. The evils which spring from partisanship 
no one will venture to deny, and there is surely no 
need of exaggerating them. But they are not 
peculiar to our country or to a Eepublic. They 
exist wherever parties are known. They are greater 
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or less according to the integrity and ability of those 
who, at any time or in any country, mingle in politics 
and lead the different sides. In our view of the 
future we must assume that parties will continue to 
exist, and will be the chief instrumentalities for 
directing the policy of the nation. Let us accept the 
inevitable, and hope that that advantage to the public 
weal which may be accomplished through the organ- 
ization of men into parties may more than compen- 
sate for the evils of party excesses. After all, par- 
ties are but parts of the whole people. And this 
leads us to make another distinction between the 
different causes of apprehension that are felt for our 
future. 

The distinction is between those causes of despond- 
ency which spring from the character, or rather 
want of character, and from the condition of the 
whole people, and those which arise from recent mal- 
administration, or the accidental ascendency for a 
time of bad men. For, if it be true that a people 
is hopelessly corrupt, then, indeed, remedies are 
ineffectual, and despair alone is left; but, if the 
heart of the people is sound, then, however much 
they may for a time be carried away by passion or 
deluded by false sentiment, that sober second-thought 
upon which the fathers relied will surely bring them 
back to the right way, and justify that confidence in 
mankind upon which all hope for the Republic must 
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depend. It is not wonderful that during the war 
many acts of unauthorized power were committed, 
many encroachments upon one department of govern- 
ment were made by another, without calling forth the 
immediate censure of the public ; it is not wonderful 
that the public service became corrupt at a time 
when its scope of action became so extended; but a 
universal voice demands its reform, and the only 
division of sentiment is in regard to the means of 
bringing that reformation about. "With regard to 
the lessening growth of population, which affects some 
with grave alarm, the fact cannot be safely asserted 
with reference to the whole country. In older sec- 
tions, where wealth accumulates, such an experience 
would accord with our expectations. In more 
recently settled parts of the country, and in the 
whole country, the increase of population is as 
rapid as could be desired. The conclusions of social 
science ought only to be based on the broadest 
induction. 

It is no new thing that wealth should find its 
worshippers. The truth is that the desire for acqui- 
sition is one of the strongest motives to inspire 
labor; and while it often brings misery to a man, 
and for a time to a special community, it always 
operates to develop the resources and increase the 
influence and importance of the nation. "We live 
different lives from our revolutionary ancestors; but 
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the whole world is diflferent. Science and art, 
through commerce, supply us with luxuries which to 
them were inaccessible. All these evils, in part tem- 
porary, in part imaginary, in part exaggerated, need 
cause us little fear. If, however, the people have 
lost their devotion to truth; if they are carried away 
by the sensational; if they have lost the habit of 
thought; if they are no longer capable of self- 
restraint, — then our condition is far from enviable. 
But are these things so? Does not, in the theatre, 
the triumph of virtue over vice still call forth the 
unanimous plaudits of the house? The sensational 
had its triumph long ago, when the public nerves, so 
to speak, had been unstrung by the excitements of the 
war. Like the mania for speculation, it has little 
power now over men. "We refuse to be moved by 
rumors; we distrust everything that seems extrava- 
gant ; we laugh at politicians or preachers who sub- 
stitute sound for sense. Indeed, we demur to the 
graces of rhetoric, such is our dread of whatever 
prolongs the discourse. There has been, I admit, 
owing perhaps to their engrossment in business, an 
unwillingness on the part of many to devote much 
thought or study to subjects of importance in politics 
or social science. This habit probably arose long 
before the war, and, in fact, soon after our institutions 
had become established; when they almost ran alone; 
when no disturbance threatened, and no really im- 
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portant question was before the people. IS'ow that 
men see that their welfare and that of their pos- 
terity compels the attention of all to these important 
subjects, if the rights of all are to be preserved, there 
is a great and will be an increasing disposition to 
cultivate thought and to give the necessary time to 
public affairs. 

As to what has been objected to the power of cor- 
porations and the misconduct of the press, candor 
compels the admission that there is too much truth in 
what has been said on these subjects. But, on the 
other hand, the danger from these sources has been 
frequently pointed out, and cannot be held to be 
beyond remedy. Corporations were a great aid to 
the development of our resources. They are still and 
will continue to be productive of great good. They 
are but creatures of the State, and subject to its con- 
trol. So the evils believed to arise from an ill-man- 
aged press are nothing when we remember that it is 
of the last importance that the press should be free. 
Much of the talk about the press is seen to be ill- 
founded, if we but recall the necessary conditions of 
its usefulness. It must every day set before its 
readers the news from all parts of the world. Its 
editorials must be written at the moment, and from 
such impression of fact as the daily reports convey. 

The reader must fully comprehend that the daily 
press, like the mirror, presents but a reflection of the 
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appearance of things. It does not and cannot 
attempt anything more. And if we turn to our 
periodical literature, we shall find an opportunity for 
all sides on every question to be heard, and a gener- 
ally thoughtful and fair discussion of things on their 
merits. Finally, as to both the influence of cor- 
porations and the press, a correct public opinion will 
keep both in their place, and make both useful and 
harmless. The same reflections that lead us to trust 
our people in other respects, will enable us to con- 
clude that we are fast moving towards that correct 
public opinion, and may confidently look forward to 
the gradual disappearance of all real danger from 
either of the two causes of which we have been 
speaking. 

There remains, however, the dread of the conse- 
quences which may result from the differences of race, 
origin, religious views and habits of thought of our 
population. That these differences are to be slighted 
no one would pretend. That they can be overcome 
by the preponderance of one race or creed is unlikely; 
that they can be merged is no more probable. They 
must coexist in harmony and in independence; for 
if either of these can by any means ally to itself 
the power of the government, it will inflict upon 
the country no end of woes. They may be a blessing 
or a curse, according as the whole people understand 
the function of their government and demand that it be 
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administered in its true spirit. Here we have a real 
danger to be faced, but the remedy is in our hands. 
The remedy is to restrict the domain of government, 
Il^ational and State, within the narrowest possible 
limits. The Republic recognizes religion ; it ignores 
creeds. It recognizes freedom of thought; it lends 
its aid to the theories of no race or sect. It guards 
liberty, but it gives no man or class license. Well 
understood, our federal system will protect us abroad 
and unite us at home. Perverted to the behest of a 
section, a race, or a sect, it would be an unendura- 
ble tyranny, a foe to mankind, and an obstacle to all 
progress. The reservation of the control of domestic 
affairs to the States, the localization of power, the 
limitation of it by written constitutions, — these are 
the great triumphs of the first century of our inde- 
pendence. 

The work begun by the first, but left to this 
century to complete, is not less important, viz., 
to carry into practice the great principle that 
not even to the State Government should be per- 
mitted any power not absolutely necessary to ensure 
the safety of the citizen in his life, his property, and 
the pursuit of such occupation and course of life as, 
without injury to other men, he may elect. 

You may have under one jurisdiction men of 
all races, all nationalities, all creeds, all colors. Let 
them, while they all look to government for pro- 
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teetion, feel that they can claim no favor. The 
Republic knows them but as men, as citizens. 
They shall use no office, no patronage, no public 
school, no institution, no public fund, no recog- 
nition, to get any advantage over others who yield 
allegiance to other religions, or practise other 
habits of life. Our political contests must be con- 
fined to political issues, and the man who would 
stir up a strife of races, or sections, or sects, is, 
morally speaking, a traitor to the Republic, and 
a correct public opinion will consign him to a 
traitor's infamy. If this remedy for the danger 
apprehended from these differences of race and 
religion be properly attended to, the danger will 
disappear, and liberty be the gainer. For, in one 
view, what is liberty but diversity; what despotism 
but unwitting conformity? And so that which 
seems the weakness is in fact the strength of our 
nation. I sympathize with all those who look 
upon the addition to our domain of new territory 
as giving new ground to hope for the permanence 
of our institutions; and I have no fear that an 
accession of population, from whatever source, will 
prove otherwise than beneficial. For our Republic 
is bound together by but a rope of sand, unless our 
people recognize that its underlying principle is 
unity from diversity. E plurihus unum may apply 
literally only to the union of the States. But the 
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motto does not incorrectly describe the unity which 
coexists with, and in fact owes its strength to, the 
multipHcity of interests, and opinions and beliefs, 
which our country offers to view. So I say, extend 
our limits wherever we rightfully may; and hoI,d 
out, as our fathers did, a welcome to all comers, 
Catholic or Protestant, Jew or Gentile, Moslem or 
Christian. Whose voice, if not that of the benefi- 
cent Kepublic, can so fitly utter the oft-quoted 
words of the ancient dramatist : — 

' ' Nil humani a me alienum puto " ? 

For it is, after all, man whose welfare and happi- 
ness are the end of all our hopes and labors, as it is 
upon man himself that we depend to aecompHsh his 
own emancipation from all forms of bondage. For 
man constitutions are formed. For man is all gov- 
ernment established. This, formerly the distinctive 
faith of the American, is now the accepted creed of 
progressive men in all civilized countries. A govern- 
ment of the people, for the people and by the people, 
is a watchword that in itself proclaims an irrepressi- 
ble conflict between the friends of freedom and the 
advocates of power. It brings into harmony the 
hitherto discordant voices of authority and liberty. 
It remits government to its own place, and rests its 
sanction upon those for whose benefit alone it exists. 
It is from no superstitious reverence for a musty 
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parchment, from no bigoted faith in certain phrases 
of language, that we urge all never to falter in their 
allegiance to the federal system. It is because that 
system best represents the union of freedom and 
order, and makes the latter sure and the former pos- 
sible. But it by no means follows that there is no 
more work left for the present century to do. Patri- 
otism indeed pauses with the confines of the country. 
There must be a limit beyond which the federal sys- 
tem cannot be extended. But that love of man and 
of his rights, which imbued those who declared our 
independence and framed our system of government, 
cannot be bounded by any natural barrier. It will 
find in the coming time its full sphere of activity. 
Already we see, in the movement for treaties of com- 
mercial reciprocity, a recognition of the principle that 
mankind must be freed from the shackles which gov- 
ernments would put upon their freedom of inter- 
course; in other words, a movement for further lim- 
iting the interference of government with the freedom 
of the citizen, — that is, in this case, an affirmance of 
the broadest right to trade on even terms with other 
men of what nation soever. In the field of political 
economy again government comes in as an obstruc- 
tive agent, if it comes in at all. He would be unwor- 
thy to be called a student of that as yet imperfect 
science who should attempt to establish any proposi- 
tion of currency, of finance, of internal or customs 
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taxation, from the experience of one nation alone. 
It would seem as if the advocates of some new theo- 
ries at the West might have their attention awakened 
by the fact that the real value of their favorite silver 
can only be known from day to day by a telegram 
through the cable. 

We see here how the second century may carry 
to a more full fruition the seed sown in the first 
by the wisdom of the fathers. At the beginning 
of their work they found independence necessary. 
The first step was to cut ofi" commercial inter- 
course. A separate government came later. Yet, 
as I have said, whatever they did was but a means 
to an end, and that end the more perfect freedom 
of man. But we in our day, in the pursuit of the 
same end, while we find independence in govern- 
ment, and also independence from government, 
useful aids, yet have learned that the pathway of 
progress can hereafter be successfully trod only 
by recognizing the interdependence of nation upon 
nation, of man upon mankind. To bi'eak down the 
traditions and the prejudices which bhnd the eyes 
of our people to this truth; to create from many 
diverse nations that union and harmony and peace 
which, injuring none, may benefit all, is a task 
well worth the efi'orts of the patriot and the phi- 
lanthropist. For the accomplishment of this work 
we must have faith in the people; and if in any- 
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thing they be found wanting, those who possess 
superior advantages in point of knowledge, or 
power of thought, or facility in spoken or written 
language, must guide and instruct the less favored. 
Such guidance and instruction will not be in vain, 
if only a proper spirit enter into the labor. Our 
educated men must forego that indifference to 
public affairs which to so large an extent has 
taken possession of them. Better suffer the per- 
sonal abuse and discomfort of the most bitter 
political contests, than remit the decision of a sin- 
gle important question to the hands of selfish place- 
hunters, charlatans, and buyers of votes. 

If the people go wrong, the fault will lie at the 
door of those who, fit to be leaders, having the duty 
of leadership upon them, yet through mental laziness . 
or moral cowardice desert their posts. But I banish 
the fear of such baseness. The young men who are 
now coming upon the stage have been well in- 
structed in their public duties ; they have enthusiasm 
and public spirit; and many, also, who have hitherto 
made light of the affairs that concern us all are 
coming to understand that there is more true satis- 
faction in attempting to be of use to their fellow- 
men, even if the attempt fail, than in sulkily declining 
all exertion for the public good, and having to carry 
through life the recollection of their recreancy to 
duty. 
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From every college in the land, at this time of the 
annvial commencement exercises, there comes a 
nniform voice, which exhorts the children of alma 
mater, those who have long since left her fold, not 
less than those whom this year sends forth into the 
world, to bear constantly in mind the right which the 
State has upon them to claim their zealous co-oper- 
ation in whatever makes for her good, their ready and 
vigorous opposition to whatever would lower her 
standard or bring evil upon her. These things show 
that a fresh interest in public affairs has taken posses- 
sion of our institutions of learning. The mind and 
heart of the people will respond to their call. These 
auspicious omens cheer us. 

Let us, then, renew our faith in the people, and 
we shall never despair of the Republic. We should 
believe in it, trust it, labor for it, love it, nay, almost 
revere it. Why should we not? It is founded in 
eternal justice, and challenges our faith. It is our 
best minister for good, and is worthy our trust. 
It protects us; we should work for it. It is a 
kind and no oppressive mother; we cannot help 
lovino- it. And shall we not revere it also, in 
no spirit of idolatry, as a mere device of man, but 
because it conforms to the order of the universe, 
and epitomizes for man the gi-and scheme of crea- 
tion? The lines of the poet upon our country's 
flag have become household words over all our 
Iflud : — 
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" Flag of the free heart's hope and home ! 
By angel hands to valor given ; 
Thy stars have lit the welkin dome, 
And all thy hues were born in heaven." 

So there is in that Union formed of many States, 
each of which has its own sphere of activity, within 
which it is independent and self-centred, yet all 
bound together by a tie which holds them in per- 
petual connection with that federal state from which 
each and all derive the strength and aid which make 
their independence valuable, and guarantee their per- 
manence, no merely fanciful reproduction, in the 
realm of human affairs, of that great work of the 
Creator himself, — that system of which our earth is 
a member, and in which each independent planet, 
revolving on its own axis, yet clings to its orbit, 
and owns the power of the central sun, source 
of all warmth and life, so that the nearer Mercury, 
small though it be, is no more firmly bound to its 
regular course than is the bulky Jupiter or remotest 
ISTeptune. So may it ever be with our system. May 
the sun lose its power and become dim, may the 
planets fly from their orbits, as soon as a single 
State, from smallest Ehode Island to imperial 
Texas, shall forget the bonds that hold it to the 
Republic, or the Republic herself cease to be an 
ever-increasing blessing to all. 
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3Ir. Mayo?-, Gentlemen of the City Council, Fellow- 
Citizens : — 

It is our privilege to unite once more in the 
observances and rejoicings appropriate to this day, 
and to celebrate, with grateful hearts, the events 
which are associated with it. Amid all the expres- 
sions of joy that surround us, the discharge of 
guus, the ringing of bells, the inspiring swell of 
music, we come together, in accordance with our 
annual custom, to take a brief retrospect of our 
national progress, and from the teachings of ex- 
perience to gather coiinsel for the present, and 
hope and encouragement for the future. It would 
be eminently pleasing, and consonant with the 
generous emotions which are excited by the re- 
currence of this anniversary, to allow our thoughts 
to dwell exclusively upon matters of history, and 
to gratify our pride by the contemplation of our 
national achievements. "Wonderful indeed have 
they been. The prolific seeds of civiHzation which 
were planted in the early time have borne abun- 
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dant fruit. Our social progress, our political growth, 
our intellectual advance, have kept pace vs^ith the 
development of our material resources, and together 
they have earned and secured for us an exalted 
rank among the nations. Yet we should fail in 
the proper use of this occasion were we only to 
charm our fancy and satisfy our self-conceit by 
indulging in delightful reminiscences; forgetful of 
the duties which the livhig present devolves upon 
us. Let us then to-day, while congratulating our- 
selves upon the symmetry and apparent strength 
which our institutions exhibit, consider also whether 
dangers threaten them Avhich the public vigilance 
should be aroused to avert. 

The foundation upon which our fathers based 
the theory of our government is the intelligence, 
integrity, and patriotism of the people. Upon that 
basis alone did they believe a free government 
could rest. They had faith that the diffusion of 
knowledge, the dissemination and discussion of 
the principles of political science, the influence of 
religion, would make men capable of understand- 
ing and appreciating their rights and duties, and 
zealous in the maintenance and discharge of them. 
The citizen, by participating in the government, 
would become the more interested in its preser- 
vation. The ties of kindred, the inborn love of 
country, the influence of custom and example, the 
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desire of pursuing one's vocation in tranquillity, 
and the many selfish interests and magnanimous 
emotions which unite to bind one to the land of 
his birth, held undisturbed sway. But in place of 
the feudal sentiment of loyalty to a personal 
sovereign, they substituted the duty of loyalty to 
the people. They feared not that this duty would 
be laid down as too heavy a burden. The sys- 
tem of public instruction, the teachings of the 
pulpit, and the free interchange and discussion 
of opinion among all classes of the community, 
had bred, in a hardy race of men, a clear, saga- 
cious, reasoning habit of thought, which enabled 
them to comprehend that their individual success 
depended on the prosperity of the community, and 
that the common welfare could be assured only 
by their personal and collective effort. 

Upon this foundation our fathers designed to 
raise the superstructm^e of a government which 
should be powerful enough to protect all rights 
of person and property, but which should not be 
strong enough to oppress any. The general prin- 
ciples of the government, as understood by its 
founders, cannot be more tersely and pithily ex- 
pressed than they were by Mr. Jefferson, in his 
famous inaugural address : " Equal and exact 
justice to all men, of whatever state or per- 
suasion, religious or political; peace, commerce. 
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and honest friendship with all nations — entan- 
gling alliances with none; the support of the State 
governments in all their rights, as the most com- 
petent administrations for our domestic concerns, 
and the surest bulwarks against anti-republican 
tendencies; the presei'vation of the general govern- 
ment in its whole constitutional vigor, as the 
sheet-anchor of our peace at home and safety 
abroad; a jealous care of the right of election by 
the people, — a mild and safe corrective of abuses 
which are lopped by the sword of revolution, 
where peaceable remedies are unprovided; absolute 
acquiescence in the decisions of the majority, — 
the vital principle of republics, from which there 
is no appeal but to force, the vital principle and 
immediate parent of despotism; a well-disciplined 
militia, — our best reliance in peace and for the 
first moments of war, till regulars may relieve 
them; the supremacy of the civil over the military 
authority; economy in the public expense, that 
labor may be lightly burdened; the honest pay- 
ment of our debts, and sacred preservation of the 
public faith; encouragement of agriculture, and of 
commerce as its handmaid; the diifusion of infor- 
mation and the arraignment of all abuses at the 
bar of public opinion; freedom of religion; free- 
dom of the press; freedom of person under the 
protection of the habeas corjms, and trial by juries 
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impartially selected, — these principles form the 
bright constellation which has gone before us, and 
guided our steps through an age of revolution 
and reformation." 

With these purposes to fulfil and these ideas to 
confirm, the government began its existence. The 
predictions of many were that its duration would be 
brief. Those who felt that the general government 
was too weak foreboded the dissolution of the Union 
in anarchy, or, by the gradual encroachments of the 
States, a relapse into the weakness of a mere federa- 
tion, and the formation of a cluster of small indepen- 
dent sovereignties. On the other hand, it was feared 
that the general government would become the ag- 
gressor, and that, upon the ruins of American liberty, 
would be erected an oligarchy or an absolute mon- 
archy. These apprehensions of the faint-hearted 
happily proved illusive j and from each successive 
trial the government, supported by the intelligence 
and patriotism of its citizens, emerged with unimpaired 
strength and vigor. 

The obstacles to the successful working out of this 
theory of free government were neither few nor 
trivial. Local insurrections, economical jealousies, 
the continual struggle for pohtical supremacy 
between the different sections of the country, taxed 
the wisdom, patience, and patriotism of our ablest 
statesmen. But beneath and beyond all these lay 
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the vital problem of the powers of the general gov- 
ernmeBt and of the individual States. Long, acrimo- 
nious, and threatening were the controversies upon 
the different phases of the question. In the times of 
the embargo and the war of 1812 party spirit became 
so inflamed, and ran into such excesses, as to threaten 
the disriiption of the Union. But milder counsels at 
length prevailed, patriotism rose above party, and the 
imminent catastrophe was averted. Again the claim 
arose that each State is the final judge of its obliga- 
tions to the general government, and that it can at 
pleasure, within its own limits, suspend the execution 
of any law of the United States which it declares to 
be unconstitutional. The most powerful and ex- 
perienced intellects of the country brought all their 
strength into the debate upon this question, reason 
triumphed over passion, and an appeal to arms was 
stayed. But at length, in the fulness of years, when 
the strength of the nation had become adequate to 
the shock, the question whether this nation is merely 
a voluntary grouping of States, each sovereign, with 
full power of a negative on the acts of the general 
government, and with the power of withdrawal from 
the compact, was forever set at rest; and, incident- 
ally to the conflict, together with the doctrine of 
State sovereignty, fell the baneful institution of human 
slavery, which had been for generations a potent 
cause of sectional estrangement and bitterness. 
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We have gone through all the threatenings of the 
past successfully, and have come forth from every 
controversy with undiminished vitality. We have 
accomplished this by following out the original ideas 
upon which the government was founded ; and it is 
upon obedience to these same ideas that we must 
depend for a safe issue from our present and future 
dangers. The problems which lie before us for our 
solution are weighty; grave perils encompass us; to 
the intelligence, integrity, and patriotism of the 
people alone can we look for the solution and the 
deliverance. 

Let our first endeavors, then, be directed to strength- 
ening the ties which bind us together in political fel- 
lowship. We cannot be strong as a nation unless 
we are truly one people, all eager for the general 
good; all desirous of the maintenance and perpet- 
uation of the general government in its original 
spirit; all ready to leap to its defence, whether it be 
against foreign aggression or internal dissension. Our 
civil war closed thirteen years ago. It was of unex- 
ampled magnitude ; it was obstinately contested; it 
cost us the flower of our early manhood; it left us 
with desolated homes, and entailed upon us and our 
posterity a heavy weight of pecuniary obligation, 

and for what? What was it that stiffened the 

sinews, and summoned iip even the most sluggish 
blood, in every city, town, and hamlet? Certainly it 
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was Bot the desire of forever alienating one part of 
the country from the other, and of keeping ahve the 
passions of fratricidal strife. The treasure was 
poured forth, the sacrifices were made, the lives were 
given, that the Union might be kept intact, and be 
transmitted perfect in every part to succeeding gen- 
erations. Our victories were not sectional triumphs ; 
they were won for the whole country, for those in 
arms against us, as well as for ourselves. The pur- 
pose of the war has been accomplished; the confed- 
erate armies laid down their arms, and the' Southern 
people assured us that they accepted the result of the 
conflict. Did they otherwise desire, the war has 
forever settled the question of State sovereignty. 
Henceforward all their hope, all their expectation, all 
their greatness, dejiend upon the greatness and glory 
of the Union; apart from it they have no future. Our 
greatness and our future are inseparable from theirs. 
We are but the different parts of one great system ; 
if one part is diseased, the others languish. 

It remains for us to carry the results of our vic- 
tories to their fall fruition, and, heeding not the 
malevolence which for personal or partisan ends 
would keep us still in bitterness and turmoil, to do 
our part in eradicating all feeling of sectional dis- 
cord and alienation. The South needs our moral 
support in its faithful elForts to accommodate itself 
to the new order of things; it needs our cooperation 
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and material assistance in building up afresh its 
shattered industries, and repairing the desolation and 
ravages of war. It is sparsely settled; it needs im- 
migration to populate it, and to render possible the 
general spread of intelligence among all classes of 
the community, by the development of a free-school 
system, which becomes domesticated and operative 
only in more thickly peopled districts. It has to 
work out the intricate and delicate problem of edii- 
cating for the exercise of the suffrage and for the 
performance of the duties of citizenship, untimely 
thrust upon them, a great mass of ignorant men, 
who, through no fault of their own, are unprepared 
and unqualified for such a responsibility. With 
the wisdom, prudence, and sagacity of the South 
rests the success or failure of the experiment. It 
is working in an untried field; there are no pre- 
cedents to guide. Let it have our cordial God- 
speed and such support as we can constitutionally 
offer, for the national welfare is involved in the issue. 
We can look for "the preservation of the govern- 
ment in its whole constitutional vigor," only in the 
intelligence, patriotism, and virtue of the people 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

While we preserve inviolate the full prerogatives 
of the general government, we should be equally 
determined to uphold, in all their amplitude, the 
powers belonging to the States. The triumph of 
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the dogma of State sovereignty would have been 
destructive to our system; the denial of the rights 
of the States would be equally subversive. In the 
exercise of all the powers of government, which 
are not by the constitution expressly, or, by neces- 
sary implication, delegated to the United States, 
each State is, within the limits of its territory, su- 
preme. The equipoise of local self-government and 
centralization was delicately adjusted by the found- 
ers of our political system, and no encroachment 
can be made by one upon the other without destroy- 
ing the balance. The power vested in the general 
government secures our existence as a nation; the 
local authority of the States maintains our individual 
liberty, and represses the tendency of the central 
government toward absorption and consolidation of 
power. Trite and elementary as these principles 
may seem, they need to be repeatedly set forth and 
inculcated anew. The exigencies of our civil strife 
accustomed us to the exercise of extraordinary au- 
thority by the general government, which was not 
wholly laid aside when the conflict of arms had 
ceased. Opinions differed touching the course 
which it was expedient to pursue with reference 
to the States lately in revolt. Some of the wisest 
and most sagacious of our statesmen, including 
many distinguished and honored sons of Massachu- 
sstts, believed that the old relations should be at 
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once restored, and that, by treating our late oppo- 
nents with the generosity which a brave man 
always shows to his equally gallant but defeated 
antagonist, we should stimulate them to patriotic 
and eager efforts for the restoration of the com- 
mon weal. The majority, however, felt that it was 
too early to entrust a share in the administration 
of the government to those who had been so re- 
cently in arms against it. The hot passions engen- 
dered by the strife were not yet allayed, and 
frequently warped the judgment of sincere and 
patriotic men. Slumbering giants were evoked from 
the most innocent clauses of the Constitution, 
and interpretations were put upon its provisions 
which our fathers would never have .sanctioned; 
and which are now, under the decisions of our 
•supreme judicial tribunal, and in the light of a 
clearer and calmer public sentiment, melting fast 
away. But to those whose infancy was cradled 
in the stormy times of war, who have witnessed 
from their youth up the exercise of unconstitutional 
powers by the general government, the warning 
cannot be too frequently administered, that the 
duty imposed upon the United States, to guarantee 
to every State a republican form of government, 
simply inhibits the erection in any State of an 
aristocratic or monarchical form, conferring upon 
the general government no power to set up or 
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pull down the executive of a State; to supersede 
the courts of law by the drum-head; to overawe 
the legislative body by military force; or even, 
without the requisition of the State authorities, 
constitutionally expressed, to police its territory. 

Upon the subject of executive patronage the 
Constitution has little to say. It invests the Pres- 
ident with the power of appointment, which is to 
be exercised subject to the approval of the Senate. 
The only limitation placed upon its exercise forbids 
the appointment of any senator or representative, 
during- the term for which he was elected, to any 
civil office which shall have been created, or the 
emoluments of which shall have been increased, 
during such time. It was supposed that the re- 
sponsibility thus placed upon the executive would 
render him discreet in the performance of his 
duties; and, from a regard for his own reputation, 
even should no higher motive regulate his conduct, 
conservative in his appointments. After the re- 
quirements of each position had been carefully in- 
vestigated, the different offices would be ffiled by 
men who were expected to pass no other test than 
that of capability, honesty, and faithfulness. The 
executive judgment would not be influenced by 
those motives which sway popular assemblies, and 
which look rather to "the quahfications which are 
best adapted to uniting the suffrages of the party," 
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than to immixed consideration of tlie public good. 
Should anj^ President possibly deviate from this 
course, Hamilton thought that the controlling 
power of the Senate "would tend greatly to pre- 
vent the appointment of unfit characters, from 
State prejudice, from family connexion, from per- 
sonal attachment, or from a view to popularity." 
Did any one suggest that the executive, by shrewd 
distribution of the patronage, might become master 
of the Senate, and control the course of legisla- 
tion, he was referred to the underlying principles 
of free government, which could not exist unless 
the virtue and honor of the chosen body far out- 
weighed any tendency to venality. The assump- 
tion that the Senate might control the President, 
by the exercise of its restraining power, seemed 
almost too preposterous for argument. It scarcely 
entered into the heart of man to conceive that 
the President would deliberately abuse the high 
trust confided to him by turning it to private or 
partisan uses. Hamilton and others were of the 
opinion that the President's power of removal, 
like that of appointment, could be exercised only 
with the concurrence of the Senate; and Mr. Madi- 
son declared that the causeless removal of meri- 
torious officials would render the President liable 
to impeachment. But it was soon conceded that 
the power of removal is vested exclusively in the 
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President, and that the Senate cannot question his 
motives or require his reasons. 

Six siiccessive Presidents held to the honorable 
course of basing their appointments solely upon the 
public welfare. President John Adams doubted 
whether it were fitting that he should allow his 
son to remain in an official station to which he 
had been appointed by "Washington. Partisan 
zeal and kinship to the President were obstacles 
to political advancement. After the lapse of forty 
years from the adoption of the Constitution, the 
country awoke to hear the cry of Foe victis! 
resounding through the land ; to see capable and 
tried officials, who had faithfully devoted the best 
years of their manhood to the service of their 
country, wantonly removed to make way for those 
Avhose past services to party constituted their 
primary claim upon the favor of the executive. 
Then was first proclaimed the iniquitous doctrine 
that to the victors belong the spoils ; and the 
precedent was set of regarding the federal offices, 
not as so many posts to be filled by men whose 
sole official aim should be the advancement of the 
country's prosperity, through the faithful perform- 
ance of their own work, each in his especial 
sphere ; but as the legitimate booty of the suc- 
cessful party, — as much the prize of victory as 
the conquered town, which a strenuously resisted 
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but triumphant foe ruthlesslj^ pillages and sacks. 
It is needless to recall how faithfully the prece- 
dent has l^een followed and extended ; until now, 
perhaps, multitudes are unaware that other prin- 
ciples of administering the government once pre- 
vailed. It is enough that we are confronted with 
a system which makes the federal office-holder an 
integral part of a mighty and potent political 
machine. As office came to be considered the 
prey of the victorious party, and fidelity to trust 
was as nothing in the balance against party zeal, 
the office-holders naturally felt that their chance 
of retaining office depended upon the success of 
the party to which they belonged. No matter 
how faithfully and efficiently their public duties 
had been performed; if they were found in the 
ranks of the vanquished, honesty, capacity, and 
fidelity would avail them naught. With the suc- 
cess of party their own well-being became in- 
timately connected, for, with defeat, their present 
means of gaining a livelihood would be taken 
from them. The most powerful motive in hfe 
became the stimulus of their endeavors. 

Thus gradually was built up that organized and 
compact force, which brings to bear upon the 
decision of political questions, and into political 
contests, the whole weight of the administration 
at the time in power, and turns the authority of 
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the government from its legitimate purpose to 
personal and selfish ends. A potent force it is, — 
the united and concentrated efforts of tens of 
thousands of dexterous men, whose daily bread 
depends on the success of their exertions. Party 
discipline compels a degradation from which great 
numbers of them would gladly be free. This inter- 
vention of the government impairs the power and 
interest of the people in elections, which our 
fathers designed so carefully to preserve. The in- 
terference of government officers in politics was so 
deprecated, their influence was foreseen to be so far- 
reaching, that the Constitution forbade any senator 
or representative, or any person holding an office 
of trust or profit under the United States, to be ap- 
pointed a presidential elector, lest self-interest should 
bias his judgment, or his service require the recom- 
pense of patronage. Since the rise and growth 
of the spoils system, federal officials have come 
practically to select the various candidates of their 
party, to control the nominating conventions, and to 
hvmg all the vast machinery of the civil service to 
bear on the election. Nor do they confine themselves 
to national politics. Their interference has steadily 
extended itself into State and municipal elections, 
where an entirely different set of considerations 
from those which govern in national politics should 
guide the exercise of the suffrage. The pernicious 
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effect of this perversion of the civil service has 
been visible, not only in the bending of the ener- 
gies of government to secure a party triumph, but 
we have seen the management of the party, which 
at any time or place happens to be in opposition, 
generally falling into the hands of those who wish 
to attain a public station, and who, knowing that 
lucrative office is the reward of party zeal, see 
their chief opportunity for distinction or a compe- 
tency in the triumph of their party, right or wrong. 
The effect of this has been extremely disastrous. 
It is one of the causes of that political indifference 
and apathy among the very men whose influence 
in politics would be beneficial, which, if not checked 
and supplanted by an energetic patriotism, will in 
time work incalculable injury to our system. The 
well-meaning citizen, who desired to accomplish 
something toward the elevation of politics to a 
higher level, has found himself powerless in the 
selection of those who are to make his laws and 
distribute his taxes; and his unselfish endeavor has 
met the covert sneer, or open imputation of self- 
interest, so customary has it been that "none will 
sweat but for promotion." Thus finding his ear- 
nest effort, his intelligent patriotism, his lofty aspi- 
rations for his country's good, of no avail, and 
dishonorable motives imputed to his best endeavors, 
he retires disheai'tened from the contest, and leaves 
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the work of managing politics to those who have self- 
interest to excite their endeavors. Let the civil ser- 
vice be taken from the domain of politics, and not 
only will its practical working be improved, but a 
great cause of disinclination in the present genera- 
tion to interest itself in public affairs will be elimi- 
nated. 

Another danger which our institutions may 
have to meet is the communistic spirit, which 
is sweeping over Europe, and threatens not to 
stay its course at the borders of the Atlantic. 
Should it strike our shores, will our house prove 
to be founded upon the sands, or will the 
groundwork upon which our fathers builded be 
secure and firm to sustain the edifice against 
the storm? We have that common-sense which 
springs from widespread intelligence and the nature 
of our laws and government j begetting a con- 
servatism that shrinks from the untried, from in- 
novations which may bring upon us evils that we 
know not of We gave a fresh illustration of it 
at the very threshold of our second century of 
national existence. We were brought face to face 
with the perils of a disputed election to the Presi- 
dency. The world waited to behold our action. 
In other times and other lands disputed succes- 
sions have been settled only with civil tumult and 
bloodshed. The qualities which were believed by 
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the architects of our polity to be inherent in free 
institutions again preserved us, and we were en- 
abled to exhibit a self-control that surprised alike 
the friends and enemies of popular government. 
Will this common-sense prompt us to detect the 
sophistries and escape the dangers of communism? 
Shall we see that our institutions practically give 
us all that is good in the socialistic idea; and 
that, if we attempt to carry it to its delusive ex- 
treme, we shall create a state of affairs in which 
our liberties will be greatly endangered, if not lost 
forever ? Can we not understand that there is 
no antagonism between labor and capital ; that 
they are mutually dependent each upon the other ? 
Labor creates capital, and the capital thus created 
benefits and sustains labor. But for the accumula- 
tion of capital the world would still be in a prim- 
itive state. It is capital which enables the man 
whose sole property lies in his hands, and his 
dexterity in using them, to be of benefit to him- 
self and the community. Where would he find 
the raw material to work upon, the tools and 
machinery to ply, the house to shelter him, the 
food to sustain life, or the clothing for himself 
and family, if capital had not already garnered 
them ? 

Because others have amassed the result of labor 
in their employments, he is enabled to devote his 
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entire energies to his especial work, and, if he be 
tlirifty, to lay something by. It is the faculty of 
accumulation -vvhich constitutes the great diiference 
between civilized and savage communities. The 
savage has some capital. He builds his canoe 
and fashions his bow and spear ; and with this 
slight capital on hand he obtains fish and game, 
as food for his family, or to sell to those who 
have amassed, in some other pursuit, capital enough 
to purchase them. But the foresight which gives 
up present pleasure for future advantage, the self- 
denial Avhich supplants indolence by industry and 
perseverance, are lacking. The advance and im- 
provement of communities are stimulated by man's 
desire of accumulation, of improving his condition 
in life. But this desire will not be exercised; per- 
severance, frugality, and self-denial will not be put 
forth, unless there be a reasonable prospect that 
the results of endeavor and thrift will be secured 
to the possessor. To furnish this security, to main- 
tain laws which assure to every one the free 
scope and exercise of his full powers, while at 
the same time they protect each in his rights. of 
person and property, is the function of govern- 
ment. This is true liberty. It protects each man 
in the use of his faculties, and gives him the op- 
poi-tunity of doing his best with them, free from 
interference from Avithout. " Liberty means not the 
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bare absence of restraint, but the absence of in- 
jurious restraint." We place glass around our 
street lamps for their protection. It gives no added 
lustre to the flame, nor does it enable the rays 
to penetrate farther into the darkness. Commu- 
nism, with an anathema against the imprisonment 
of the flame, shivers the glass. The flame re- 
mains; its brilliancy is undiminished; but in all 
probability the next sharp putf of wind will ex- 
tinguish it. 

Men are fundamentally unequal, in age, in 
strength of body and vigor of intellect, in indo- 
lence and the power of application, in health and 
weakness, in all the physical and mental traits 
which mark the race. Liberty fosters this inequal- 
ity; for, with the full play of our natural powers, 
subject only to the limitation that they do not 
infringe another's personal or proprietary rights, 
the original diversities of men are increased. Com- 
munism, on the other hand, proclaims universal 
equality; it forbids the free exercise of the facul- 
ties; it suppresses the desire of acquiring property. 
All property, all wealth, all accumulations of labor, 
are to be thrown into a common fund, and an equal 
share assigned to each member of the community. 
Henceforth no one is to possess more than another; 
all are to share equally in the results of the ag- 
STregrate labor. We shall then be able to raise all 
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mankind to a higher level of material and intel- 
lectual prosperity. As well might we tate the 
eaglets from their eyry, and, plucking every feather 
from their wings, set them among the lowing 
herds, and call upon the mass to rise. If all hope 
of a competency be taken from us, what stimulus 
for exertion is left but the fear of starvation? Let 
this also be removed, and man would become like 
the natives of the tropics, who put forth little en- 
deavor, except to pluck the fruit that grows ready 
to their hand. Men and nations must have activity 
to thrive. It was the incessant sti'uggle for su- 
premacy in western Europe that gave it civiliza- 
tion. The lifeless cycle of Cathay yields nothing 
but stagnation. 

"Who is to superintend this equal distribution of 
property? Upon what plan will this equality be 
measured? Will the incapable and infirm share 
the results for which they have not toiled equally 
with the competent and strong by whose exertions 
the results were produced? Who will accurately 
strike a balance between different degrees of physi- 
cal power? How will the unskilled labor of the 
boy count in comparison with that of the skilled 
mechanic? Who will determine how much mental 
labor equals a given amount of physical toil? 
Who will decide to what kind of work each mem- 
ber of the community shall be assigned, and what 
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employments he shall be debarred from following? 
To place the determmation of these questions in 
the discretion of any man, or set of men, would 
reduce the general mass of mankind to abject 
slavery. It is the slave alone who is compelled to 
work for others with a recompense which bears no 
relation to his skill or to the amount of his toil, 
who has no choice of employment, and no oppor- 
tunity of bettering his condition. 

I cannot believe that the American people will 
follow these delusive phantoms of a French philos- 
ophy. Like the ignis fatuus that flits along a 
miasmatic swamp, they exhale from decay and cor- 
ruption. The causes which gave them birth do 
not obtain here. Here no rigid castes, no customs 
more inexorable than law, forbid a man to rise. 
The same thatched roof does not shelter genera- 
tion after generation of one family, with no possi- 
bility to any of them of escape from poverty 
and degradation. The same little shop does not 
descend from father to son and from son to 
grandson, bringing to desire no opportunity for a 
rise in the world, for increase of pecuniary re- 
sources, or for intellectual improvement. In this 
country each man feels that the chance is open to 
him of advance and improvement for himself; and, 
if he distrust his own ability to grasp the oppor- 
tunity, he is resolved that his children shall be, 
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and is assured that they can be, placed on a level 
higher than his own. He sees that the laborer of 
to-day is the capitalist of to-morrow; that the 
great fortunes of the country are generally held 
by men who began life poor; and that inherited 
wealth is dissipated in one or two generations. 
Our laws favor the alienation of land, so that 
great estates are not bound up from age to age in 
the same family. The permanent inequality of 
property, which fosters socialism, does not exist 
here. If this were not so, our peril would be 
vastly greater than it is. Our government is 
founded on the consent of the people; and if the 
great majority of the people felt that its tendency 
was to concentrate property in a few hands, 
leaving to the rest no lot but Jioverty, we might 
indeed expect that their assent to its continuance 
would be withheld. But, as it is, by far the 
greater part of the people have some property, 
however small ; some interests, however insignificant 
to others; some expectation of future acquisition, 
which would be destroyed by communism. Com- 
munism in America means the combination of all 
the elements which intelligence, Christianity, de- 
cency, the instincts of human nature, regard with 
abhorrence. It proclaims the sword and torch; it 
preaches infidelity; it aims at the abolition of the 
family relation; it desires the overthrow of all that 
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the world reverences as holy. Its only opportunity 
here is in the incitement of unthinking men to 
violence, for the redress of some real grievance or 
imaginary wrong; and then, having once aroused 
the whirlwind, to pour the offscourings of our 
cities into its vortex, and with their aid to turn its 
force against the community at large, involving 
those who were at the beginning its unwitting 
tools in the common ruin. We must resist it at 
its first appearance. It is a social tiger, that ,we 
cannot tame. Half-way measures are an insult to 
intelligence, and a cruelty to the poor and rich 
alike. ISTew York's blank cartridges, fifteen years 
ago, cost it three days of blood and conflagration. 
Pittsburg's ineflficiency last summer put life and 
propei'ty at the mei'cy of the rioters, and gave the 
signal for like outbreaks in other localities. Bos- 
ton's one volley of grape and canister, at the 
Cooper-street armory, — fearful as was its neces- 
sity, — quelled in an instant the rising tm-bulence, 
and won for the city continued peace. 

English writers are apt to take a gloomy view 
of the future of this country; and many of our 
own thinkers are oppressed by the weaknesses 
and dangers which universal suffrage presents, 
rather than encouraged by our past success. With 
" Kenelm Chillingly," they honor an American, " as 
the citizen of a grand repxiblic, trying his best to 
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accomplish an experiment in government in which 
he will find the very prosperity he tends to create 
will sooner or later destroy his experiment." They 
see onr material prosperity; but concurrently with 
it they see an increasing disinclination among the 
men of wealth, of trained intellect, of cultured 
powers, to engage actively in politics, and to exert 
the influence which wise, patriotic, public-spirited 
effort should command. They see them shrinking 
from contact with the forces which in too many 
instances mould our politics; dejectedly retiring 
from a fruitless contest with the politicians, or 
even coolly calculating the percentage of loss en- 
tailed by a vigorous fight against the " rings " 
which dominate their cities, compared with the 
increase of taxation which will result if the depre- 
dations go unopposed. An English traveller, who 
lately remonstrated with some Americans against 
their indifference to political responsibility, has 
spread before his countrymen the reply : " We 
are making money, and on the whole it is cheaper 
to be swindled than to give one's time to public 
work to prevent ourselves from being swindled." 
Is it any wonder that foreigners, who happen 
upon patriotism like this, should echo our poet's 
cry : — 

"Is the dollar only real? — God and truth and right a dream? 

Weighed against your lying ledgers, must our manhood kick the beam?" 
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We cannot deny that there is a widespread in- 
difference to the duties and privileges of citizen- 
ship. It is an evil feature of the times, and, if it 
prove to be more than a temporary phase of pol- 
itics, it will endanger the stability of our institu- 
tions. "We need resolute, persistent effort to over- 
come it. It is beyond credence that the country 
is "tired of its prosperity, sick of its own growth 
and greatness, and infatuated for its own destruc- 
tion." It cannot be that we are now to write our 
epitaph: — 

" We turn to dust, and all our mightiest works 
Die too : the deep foundations that we lay, 
Time ploughs them up, and not a trace remains. 
We build with what we deem eternal rock : 
A distant age asks where the fabric stood ; 
And in the dust, sifted and searched in vain. 
The undiscoverable secret sleeps." 

We need to cultivate more earnestly the unselfish 
patriotism, the pure aspiration, the self-sacrificing- 
public spirit, of which our ancestors gave such con- 
spicuous examples. We need to refrain from 
gloomy foreboding and disheartening apprehension, 
and to address ourselves courageously and hope- 
fully to the duties which lie before us. Immigra- 
tion is continually pouring in upon us great num- 
bers of men who are unacquainted with the theory 
of our government, and lack the practical knowl- 
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edge of republican institutions which is requisite 
to an inteUigent exercise of the rights of citizen- 
ship. It is the duty of those who have felt the 
beneficent influence of our Federal Union, who have 
reaped the advantages of education, of prosperity, 
of happiness, of all the blessings which constitu- 
tional liberty fosters and assures, to instruct and 
enlighten them. Their minds should be opened to 
a full understanding of the principles of our con- 
stitutional system, and to the inestimable value of 
the privileges and opportunities which they acquire 
beneath it; their hearts should be attuned to a 
patriotic love for the country of their adoption; 
they should become imbued with the sjoirit of our 
traditions, and taught to lay aside the prejudices 
and animosities which belong to other lands and 
are the fruit of political dogmas hostile to our 
interests and prosperity. They should learn that 
demagogues, who would foster and perpetuate their 
prejudices of race, and arouse among them civic dis- 
sensions, are mischievous and untrustworthy guides. 
Are we not unfaithful to our responsibility, are 
we not pusillanimous, if we despondently complain 
that the votes of these men neutralize our own, 
yet put forth no effort to make their votes intelli- 
gent and beneficial forces of our political society? 
"What good will our toiling and money-getting do 
us; what advantage shall we reap from our elegant 
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leisure, our aesthetic culture, our liberal training, 
our refined tastes, if the very foundations of the 
government, whose protection renders opulence, 
learning, and progress possible, decay and crum- 
ble? 

Let us, then, kindle anew that fervid patriotism 
which the cold and suffering of Yalley Forge 
could never chill, and which drooped not in the 
hot glens and marshes that sheltered Marion's 
men. The interests of our daily life require as 
exalted a courage and as true a love of country 
as the sterner duties of the field. Let us cherish 
and sustain our educational institutions, which 
foster intelligence and morality, and give that in- 
tellectual training and mental equipment for the 
work of life, without which even generous culture 
and varied scholarship fail of their due result. 
The debt of gratitude we owe to them can never 
be repaid. Let us cherish, too, that fidelity to 
conscience, that unspotted public and private faith, 
that integrity which quails not at the behest of 
faction or self-interest, that fraternal spirit of 
generous confidence and mutual regard, which, in 
the past gave to us our strength, and which in 
the future will insure its perpetuity. Then shall 
we prove true citizens of a glorious republic; then 
may we portray America in those tender and 
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glowing lines in which Freedom has been so 
graphically imaged forth : — 

" Hur open eyes desire the trutli. 
The wisdom of a thousand years 
Is in them. May perpetual youth 
Keep dry their light from tears ; 

"That her fair form may stand and shine, 

Make bright our days and light our dreams, 
Turning to scorn with lips divine 
The falsehood of extremes ! " 
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4. Reading of the Declaration of Independence, 

BY Master ANDREW CHAMBERLAIN. 

5. Oration . by HENRY CABOT LODGE, Esq. 

6. Benediction. 
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The official observance of the Fourth of July took place 
in the Boston Theatre at ten o'clock. 

After an overture by the Germania Band the following 
prayer was offered by the Rev. Joshua P. Bodfish, of the 
Roman Catholic Cathedral : — 

" O etekistaIj Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
Creator of all things visible and invisible, Source 
of all our good; infinitely good in Thyself, and in- 
finitely gracious, bountiful, and good to us; behold 
we. Thy poor servants, the vsrork of Thy hands, 
redeemed by the blood of Thine only Son, come to 
present ourselves, as humble petitioners, before the 
throne of Thy mercy. 

" We pray Thee, O Almighty and Eternal God ! 
who, through Jesus Christ, hast revealed Thy glory 
to all nations, to preserve the works of Thy mercy, 
that Thy Church, being spread through the whole 
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world, may continue, with unchanging faith, in the 
confession of Thy name. 

" We pray Thee, O God of might, wisdom, and 
justice ! through whom authority is rightly admin- 
istered, laws are enacted, and judgment decreed, 
assist, with Thy holy spirit of counsel and . fortitude, 
the President of these United States; that his ad- 
ministration may be conducted in righteousness, and 
be eminently useful to Thy people over whom he 
presides; by encouraging due respect for virtue and 
religion ; by a faithful execution of the laws in justice 
and mercy; and by restraining vice and immorality. 
Let the light of Thy divine wisdom direct the de- 
liberations of Congress, and shine forth in all the 
proceedings and laws framed for our rule and govern- 
ment, so that they may tend to the preservation of 
peace, the promotion of national happiness, the in- 
crease of industry, sobriety, and useful knowledge, and 
may perpetuate to us the blessings of equal liberty. 

" We pray for His Excellency, the Governor of 
this State, for the Members of Assembly, for His 
Honor the Mayor, and Members of our City Govern- 
ment, for all judges, magistrates, and other oflBcers 
who are appointed to guard our political welfare; 
that they may be enabled, by Thy powerful protec- 
tion, to discharge the duties of their respective 
stations with honesty and ability. 

" We recommend likewise to Thy unbounded 
mercy, all our brethren and fellow-citizens through- 
out the United States, that they may be blessed in 
the knowledge, and sanctified in the observance, of 
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Thy most holy law ; that they may be preserved in 
union, and in that peace which the world cannot 
give; and, after enjoying the blessings of this life, be 
admitted to those which are eternal. 

" O Father of lights, and God of all truth, purge 
the whole world from all errors, abuses, corruptions, 
and vices. Beat down the standard of Satan and 
set up everywhere the standard of Christ. Abolish 
the reign of sin, and establish the kingdom of grace 
in all hearts. Let humility triumph over pride and 
ambition ; charity over hatred, envy, and malice; 
purity and temperance over lust and excess; meek- 
ness over passion; and disinterestedness and poverty 
of spirit over covetousness and the love of this per- 
ishable world. Let the gospel of Christ, both in its 
belief and practice, prevail throughout the world. 

" Direct, we beseech Thee,- O Lord, our actions by 
Thy inspirations, and further them with Thy con- 
tinual help ; that every prayer and work of ours may 
always begin from Thee, and through Thee be like- 
wise ended. 

" O God, from whom all holy desires, all right 
counsels, and all just works dp proceed, give unto 
Thy servants that peace which the world cannot 
give ; that both our hearts being devoted to the 
keeping of Thy commandments, and the fear of ene- 
mies being taken away, we may pass our time, by Thy 
protection, peacefully, through Thy Son, Jesus Christ, 
our Lord, who livest and reignest with Thee, in the 
unity of the Holy Spirit, God, forever and ever. 
Amen." 
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The Declaration of Independence was then read by Master 
Andrew Chambeelaust, a medal scholar from the Latm 
School. 

Matoe Prince then arose and introduced the orator, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Esq., in the following words: — 

" The disposition to commemorate the anniversary 
of any event affecting the fortunes of individuals or 
nations is a natural sentiment of the heart. When, 
therefore, we consider the importance of the Declara- 
tion of American Independence, and the vast con- 
sequences which flowed therefrom; when we fully 
realize the immense influence which the political 
truths therein set forth have exerted upon the great 
subject of government, upon many social institutions, 
and upon much of human thought and action, the 
American people, as John Adams declared, should 
regard the Fourth of July as a ' glorious and im- 
mortal day, to be commemorated by solemn acts of 
devotion to Almighty God, and solemnized with 
pomp and parade, with shows, games, bonfires, and 
illuminations from one end of the continent to the 
other for evermore.' The freedom-loving Anglo- 
Saxon race does not indeed require these ceremonial 
observances to keep alive the vestal flame of liberty, 
as the Spartans did not need the stimulus of martial 
music to arouse their valor and excite the ^ sweet 
madness of battle;' for it knows well the value of 
political rights and the blessings of civil and religious 
freedom, and how they are best defended and pre- 
served. It is fitting, however, that eloquence and 
oratory should rehearse from year to year what our 
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fathers did and what they suffered for the cause, 
that we may the better appreciate the gratitude we 
owe them, and that our young men, as they come 
forward in hfe, may by such recitals recognize their 
pohtical responsibihties and duties, and feel their 
obligation to transmit unimpaired to future genera- 
tions the free institutions inherited from the signers 
of the Declaration and those they represented. It 
is especially fitting that the City of Boston should 
commemorate this day, for here was the chief 
nursery of the patriotic sentiments which led to 
resistance to British tyranny; here the Revolution 
was organized; here Washington assumed command 
of the army which achieved what the Declaration 
asserted; here was spilled the first blood in the holy 
cause; and here in this neighborhood lie buried the 
martyrs of Lexington and Concord and Bunker Hill. 
From our earliest post-revolutionary annals, there- 
fore, our citizens have assembled on the Fourth of 
July to honor its memories. Distant be the day 
when the anniversary shall fail to awaken in the 
hearts of our people those patriotic sentiments and 
expressions which belong to the occasion. Our 
fathers pledged their lives, their honor, and all they 
held dear, to liberty and the republic. They per- 
formed noble deeds and made great sacrifices for the 
cause. If we of this generation are not called to 
imitate their action, we can at least commend their 
patriotic conduct, and express our gratitude for the 
benefits we derive therefrom. PulcTirum est hene 
fdcere reipubliccB, etiam hene dicere Jiaud dbsurdum 
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est. You will hear to-day our orator. The patriotic 
blood inherited from patriotic ancestors will inspire 
his discourse. I present and ask your attention to 
Henry Cabot Lodge." 



ORATION. 



"Wb meet to-day to commemorate, with customs 
honored in the observance, our national birthday. In 
this matter of birthdays nations resemble indi- 
viduals. The recurring anniversary is hailed in 
childhood with rejoicing and pleasure. It marks a 
period of rapid advance, and denotes another step 
towards manhood, and all its fancied independence. 
In due time the youth comes of age. Technically and 
legally, at least, the period of tutelage and immaturity 
is at an end. But with the acquisition of freedom a 
gradual change begins. Few persons go so far as 
Dean Swift, who passed his birthday in solitude, 
as a day of mourning, fasting, and prayer. Yet, to 
almost every one, I think, as he goes on in life, the 
birthday suggests more and more serious reflection. 
Gradually we tin'n our eyes, when the day arrives 
which closes each little cycle of our existence, from 
the future to the past. We strive more and more 
earnestly to draw from the departed years lessons 
which shall guide our footsteps upon the unknown 
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pathway before us. If this be rightly done, it is at 
this period, when we have both a future and a past, 
that we achieve success. 

So it is with nations. By the signatures of the 
Declaration of Independence we came into existence. 
By the signatures of the treaty of Paris, that exist- 
ence was acknowledged in Europe. By the adoption 
of the Constitution, nationality, then only a possi- 
bility, became a probability, which, after many years, 
has ripened into certainty. Then came our boyhood, 
and the struggle to cast aside the colonial spirit, and 
shake ourselves free from the influence of older and 
stronger nations. This was a longer and more ardu- 
ous process than we can readily realize now. If the 
world had been at peace, our task, wonderfully diffi- 
cult under any circumstances, would have been some- 
what simplified; but everything seemed to combine 
against us. 

Civilized mankind was in the throes of the French 
revolution. Through the first period of that awful 
convulsion Washington and Hamilton and Adams 
steered us successfully into the haven off'ered by the 
peace of Amiens. There was a short lull, and then 
the tempest raged again more violently than before. 
The old pilots were gone, and there was no one who 
could fill their places in such stress and peril. "We 
were the only important neutral nation in the world. 
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and our rich and defenceless commerce was an invit- 
ing prey. We broke from our moorings, and drifted 
out upon the stormy seas of the l^apoleonic wars, 
assailed by all, befriended by none. It was painfully 
e^^dent then that we were still children, and still in 
tutelage, intellectually, if not physically. To our 
shame be it said, both political parties made it their 
principal business for ten years to accuse each other 
of foreign predilections. We displayed at every 
turn the violent anger and infirmity of purpose 
which characterize the headstrong and impetuous 
boy, whose powers are yet untried, and who lets " I 
dare not wait upon I would." It was a sorry time. 

But ,the previous years of peace and union had 
not been useless. After sore humiliation and bitter 
insult had been tamely borne by the country a 
national party at last came into existence. They 
pushed aside the old leaders and the old provincial 
feelings, and resolved to fight. They acted blindly, 
hotly, and, in many ways, unwisely. They were not 
Washingtons, and could not imitate his policy. But 
they took the methods of the Federalists and the 
theories of the Democrats, and determined to assert 
their nationality by arms. In so doing they hurried 
the country into a desperate and losing war. They 
brought the Union to the verge of dissolution. 
They abandoned by treaty everything which they 
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had sought to obtam by force. But they vindicated 
the national existence, they proved the JBghting 
qualities of the race to be as fine as ever on sea, 
and at last on land, and they broke once for all the 
fetters of colonial thought and tradition. They did 
their work roughly and ignorantly, but they were 
right at bottom, and by the treatj^ of Ghent we came 
of age. 

Then followed a period of wild exuberance and 
exultant hopes. By the almost magic growth of 
material prosperity, by the rapid spread of civiliza- 
tion, and by the new-born consciousness of nation- 
ality, men's minds were filled with visions of a 
political millennium. "We became imbued with the 
belief that we had a great mission. All humanity 
was to come as to the promised land, and be re- 
lieved. The fertile imagination of Henry Clay 
devised the scheme of uniting all American States. 
This human freedom league, controlling the western 
hemisphere, was to resist the Holy Alliance of em- 
perors and kings, and bring in the new world to 
redress the balance of the old. Doubts as to our 
system, or as to the perfection of humanity, when 
freed from oppressive government, were regarded 
as heresy. We were to reorganize society, and 
change the destiny of man. In our vanity, our 
self-confidence, our unwillingness to learn or to 
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recognize and correct our faults, above all, in our 
morbid sensitiveness to ridicule, we showed only 
too clearly our youth and inexperience. 

But, while we were rejoicing and looking forward 
to the beneficent and enchanted future, where our 
dreams were to become realities, a dark cloud was 
gathering over the prospect. Gradually it became 
evident that two distinct social systems had grown 
up within our borders, which were so wholly irrecon- 
cilable that even this broad land could not afford 
room for both. One must perish that the other 
might survive. "With every advancing year the im- 
mutable laws of economy and industry widened and 
deepened the gulf between the opposing systems, 
and strengthened one side while they weakened the 
other. Free labor was stifled in an atmosphere 
where slaves breathed, and free labor held in its 
hands the destiny of the republic. 

There might have been a time when this awful 
problem could have received a peaceable solution; 
but, when men were at last awakened to the facts, 
and prepared to deal with them, it was too late. 
Beneath the baneful influence of the slavery struggle, 
politics and public men degenerated, and the old 
statesmanship of the repubhc withered away. Great 
leaders, in Congress and elsewhere, cried, "Peace, 
peace;" but there was no peace. Our social problem 
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was a Gordian knot. We followed the example of 
Alexander, and untied it with the sword. 

The greatest war of modern times, since I^apoleon 
fled from the field at Waterloo, and all the far-reach- 
ing results of such a war, have made sad work with 
our illusions. They are gone, like our extreme youth, 
and we begin to turn our look backward for instruc- 
tion as to the journey which once seemed so easy 
and so full of promise. We have reached the second 
stage in our national birthdays. The time for reflec- 
tion has come. If we can profit by the teaching of 
the past, although the future no longer looks either 
so golden or so certain as of yore, we may still find 
in it a greater, better, and truer success even than 
that which once filled our youthful imaginings. On 
this day of the year it especially behooves us to make 
up our accounts and see how we stand. We may 
well pause for a moment in our hurried, nervous, 
busy life to contemplate the years which have gone, 
and see what we have done with them. We are 
growing old, old enough to have a history, old 
enough to study it carefully. Let us take, then. 

That great, wise book, as beseetaeth age, 
While the shutters flap as the crosswind blows. 

And we turn the page, and we turn the page, 
Not verse, now, only prose. 

We are in the very prime of life as a nation. We 
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are siill young, still growing, still plastic and able to 
learn. But we have also passed the period of 
immatmity ; we are vigorous, powerful, rich, and 
masters of a continent. We have made for ourselves 
a history, and we have our heroes and our heroic 
age, — an age full of human passion and human error, 
but great by its struggles and its conquest of 
difficulties. 

We are wont to revert to the war for independence 
as our most glorious time. So, in some respects, it 
was. But the Declaration of Independence is eclipsed 
by the adoption of the Constitution and the organiza- 
tion of the government. It is better to create than 
to destroy. If we had fought the Revolution merely 
to obtain the wretched Confederation, and then dis- 
solve into petty and jarring States, it would have 
been more honorable to have remained an integral 
part of the great empire of England. But this was 
not to be. We proved ourselves worthy of our in- 
heritance, and capable of the moderation, temper- 
ance, and foresight which resulted in the Constitu- 
tion. With the inauguration of Washington our 
national existence beciame a fact, and to the history 
of our career from that time to this we must look for 
guidance and instruction. 

Although history, as a science, is still in its infancy, 
we have gone far enough to perceive a few great 
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laws of human development, and from these, as they 
are the greatest and simplest, we learn the most. In 
our own history we can easily detect the governing 
forces which have shaped our destiny, and struggled 
for victory. Two great conflicts of opposing princi- 
ples have gone on here side by side. Irrationality and 
separatism, aristocracy and democracy, are the con- 
tending forces which have made the political history 
of the country, and been felt throughout society and 
all its manifold forms of activity. All these forces 
existed in the States of the Confederation. They were 
present at the debates on the Constitution, and, from 
the foundation of the government, they have battled 
for the great prize of its possession and adminis- 
tration. 

In the old system of the Confederation the separa- 
tist principle was supreme. Every State looked out 
for its own immediate interest with selfish and short- 
sighted ingenuity. The general government was 
despised and rejected. Anarchy seemed at hand. 
By a grand effort the wisest and most patriotic 
men framed and carried the Constitution. They 
succeeded, by means of judicious compromises, in 
" extorting from the grinding necessity of a reluctant 
people " a bare assent to the new scheme. Whatever 
glosses may now be put upon the Constitution, and 
upon the debates which preceded it, there can be no 
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doubt that it was regarded at the time not only as an 
experiment, but as an agreement. ISTationality had 
but a feeble life in 1789, when the first Congress met 
in New York. There is no need to dwell upon the 
growth of the national principle embodied in the Con- 
stitution, or the phases of the conflict which ensued 
between that principle and the older one of State 
sovereignty. They, at last, contended for dominion 
sword in hand, and the events which led to four years 
of civil war are as familiar as a twice-told tale. 

Every one knows that, with each advance of the 
national power, the separatist spirit started up with 
fiercer menace and contested the ground. Some- 
times the State prevailed, and sometimes the nation. 
Finally the rights of States were appropriated to 
the service of slavery, which gathered to itself every 
interest and every passion almost of which human 
nature is capable. At last slavery drew the sword 
of State rights and struck at the national existence. 
Then it was seen that the Constitution had silently 
done its work. The puny infant of 1789 had become 
a giant. When the bit of bunting which typified 
national existence was assailed the national spirit 
burst forth. Men were ready to bear with slavery 
and with all else, but there was one thing they 
would not part with, — their nation. The strong 
instinct of nationality started up and filled the hearts 
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and minds of men. Like other instincts it found no 
exact expression; it gave rise to no formula, but the 
strength of the people was in it, and was resolved 
that the Empire of the West should remain intact. 
All else might perish — that should not. Whether 
for good or ill, the nation should remain united, the 
empire should not be shattered into jarring and dis- 
cordant States. In this spirit the battle was fought 
and victory gained. Whatever else might come to 
pass, the Union under one flag was assured so far as 
human exertion and human sacrifice can assure any- 
thing. • 

So much of the long struggle is over. That we 
are a nation, and not a confederacy, has been decided 
by the dread arbitrament of the sword. We may 
again have civil war, — which God forbid ! — but we 
shall not fight for our national existence. If we do 
fight, it will be for the possession of the national 
government, not for its overthrow. The national 
force, social and political, is supreme. 

The history of the great conflict is familiar, but 
it is well to call it to mind and dwell upon its results 
and lessons. We owe our existence as a nation to 
the Constitution, and to its silent work during three- 
quarters of a century. Our first feeling ought to 
be one of gratitude to that great instrument, and to 
the men who framed it. Such gratitude, however, 
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can be expressed only by reverence for its provisions 
and scrupulous observance of its limitations. Herein 
lie the merit and value of a written constitution, if 
it has any, and who can doubt this when its work 
is considered? Formed by wisdom and patriotism, 
the Constitution rises up over the warring passions 
of party, to check and to control. There is the rule 
of action for the majority; there, and there alone, 
can the rights of the minority find shelter and pro- 
tection. 

The Constitution, if we heed its provisions, gives 
time for cool second thought, and, as nearly as pos- 
sible, personifies reason and law, staying the action 
of excited force. The man or the party who violates 
it endangers our liberties. They are the enemies of 
the national charter. The greater the majority which 
overrides its provisions, the greater and the more 
unpardonable the sin, for the Constitution has within 
itself means to remedy legally and deliberately its 
own shortcomings. 

Foreign critics have sometime^ found fault with 
our excessive reverence for the Constitution. We do 
well to venerate that which has made us a nation. 
But let us beware of mere lip-service, and take care 
that in practice we submit to and observe it. We 
are too ready to infringe both the letter and the spirit 
of the constitution in the excitement of party con- 
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tests. ISTothing can be more fatal, for within its 
sacred limits lies the well-being of our political sys- 
tem. 

Within those limits, too, lies the defeated principle 
in the great conflict between nationality and sepa- 
ratism. In the last decisive struggle the rights of 
States were sorely wounded. It could not have been 
otherwise, when their most zealous advocates used 
them as the sword and shield of slavery, and dashed 
them against the strong rock of national existence. 
The injury then suffered by the rights of States is 
one of the gravest results of the war, simply from its 
effects upon our minds and habits of thought. We 
have been insensibly led to regard a violation of 
State rights with indifference, if not with approval. 
The principle of States' rights is as vital and essential 
as the national principle itself. If the former, carried 
to extremes, means anarchy, the latter, carried to 
like extremes, means centralization and despotism. 
So long as we have the strong barrier of the States, 
we are safe from usurpation and plebiscites. Here 
in the IS^orth, States' rights have naturally become 
words of evil significance, and are even used to revile 
political opponents. This is not only bad in itself, 
but it involves an amount of historical hypocrisy 
which is intolerable. The most meagre outline of our 
history suffices to show unmistakably that the sepa- 
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ratist principle has existed everywhere, and has, at 
some time, burst forth everywhere into dangerous 
activity. If this teaches nothing else, it should at 
least enforce the wholesome doctrines of consistency 
and charity. 

That separatism should have existed everywhere 
was not only natural but inevitable. The govern- 
ment of each State was old, familiar, and beloved 
when the Union was formed. The State represented 
the past. With its existence were entwined all the 
memories and traditions which carried men back to 
the toils and sufferings of their hardy ancestors, who 
had made homes in the wilderness that their children 
might be free and receive a continent for their 
inheritance. The hearts of men were bound up in 
their States. The Federal government at first 
appealed only to their reason or their interest. To 
their States they turned as the objects of their first 
allegiance. This sentiment knew neither ISTorth nor 
South, East nor West. Nothing is more false than 
to associate the doctrine of States' rights with any 
particular part of the country, or exclusively with 
those States which last invoked its aid. ISTothing 
is plainer than that the States and the party in 
power have always been strongly national, while 
the minority, call it by what party name you will, 
has as steadily gravitated toward States' rights. 
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There has never been a moment of peculiar stress 
and bitterness when the truth of this has not been 
brought home witli sharp distinctness. 

Washington and Adams and Hamilton were strong 
nationalists, and vigorously supported a liberal con- 
struction of the Constitution. The opposition, led by 
Jefierson, resisted the central government, advocated 
strict construction, and leaned upon States' rights. 
But the wheel revolved, and Jefferson became Presi- 
dent. He retained in office all his old theories, but 
his practice was that of his predecessors. No one 
ever pushed the national power further, or strained the 
Constitution more boldly, than Thomas Jefferson. 
The famous alien and sedition laws of the Federalists 
paled before the stringency and oppression of the 
enforcement act, which almost drove Massachusetts 
into rebellion. Both measures were said to be de- 
manded by national safety; both were the work of 
a national administration, and they were severally 
carried through by parties of diametrically opposite 
principles. On the other hand, the Federalists, once 
out of office and a hopeless minority, drifted into 
States' rights, and used them freely against the 
national government. The Union was never in 
greater peril than in 1814, when ISTew England 
threatened secession unless the administration and 
ruling party yielded to her demands. With charac- 
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teristic caution, she stayed her uphfted hand and 
waited a little longer. The wisest and most tem- 
perate leaders among the Federahsts put aside the 
more violent, in order to guide and check the sepa- 
ratist movement, and thus maintain a control which 
open opposition would have destroyed. But no one 
then doubted either the meaning or the danger of 
l^ew England's attitude. If the blow had fallen, the 
Union would have been dashed in pieces, without 
hope of recovery. 

States' rights belong to no party and to no State. 
They are as universal as nationality; and that they 
are so is proof of their value. But they go much 
deeper than their name implies. They involve a 
principle as old as the race itself. This principle was 
born in the forests of Germany, is recorded in the 
pages of Tacitus, and came with the wild Teutonic 
tribes across the channel to Britain more than a 
thousand years ago. It is the great Anglo-Saxon 
principle of local self-government, and is the safe- 
guard of our liberties now, as it has ever been in the 
past. Without it there is no health in us. It should 
be more jealously watched than any other, because 
the tendency in large communities is always towards 
centraUzation. We see illustrations of this ten- 
dency every day, in the growing habit of both parties 
to judge every question according to its expediency. 
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and not according to the constitutional principles, 
which they, as parties, are supposed to represent. 
There seems to be no desire anywhere to oppose a 
measure, simply and solely because it leans more 
toward centralization than is warranted by the Con- 
stitution. This tendency is full of peril. Our gov- 
ernment is a system of checks and balances. Destroy 
one element, and the whole fabric falls. JSTationality 
is strong and safe. Our most important duty is to 
protect our local rights, wherever they exist, and feel 
as the colonies did when the Boston Port Bill passed, 
that the cause of one is the cause of all. 

Two lessons are clearly written on the pages which 
record the strife between the inborn love of local 
independence and the broader spirit of nationality 
created by the Constitution. One is reverence for 
the Constitution; the other, a careful maintenance of 
the principle of States' rights. 

Let us turn for a moment to the other great con- 
flict, which has gone on side by side with that 
between nationahty and separatism. The opposing 
principles of aristocracy and democracy, of govern- 
ment by part, instead of government by all, of class- 
rule, in contradistinction to the rule of the whole 
people, have entered more deeply into our manners, 
habits, modes of thought, and daily lives than the 
purely political forces. The latter are better under- 
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Stood and appreciated, but the former, silently and 
almost unnoticed, have striven to possess and retain 
every nerve and fibre of the social and political body. 
Incidentally the conflict between aristocracy and 
democracy became involved in that between nation- 
ality and separatism, and met its fate upon the same 
field; but its history and origin are, nevertheless, 
wholly independent. 

We are too apt to forget that an aristocracy of 
strong social and political influence existed in a 
greater or less degree in every one of the thirteen 
colonies when they threw off the yoke of the mother- 
country. In Virginia and the southern States there 
was a pure aristocracy in theory and in fact. It 
rested upon the firm foundation of great landed 
estates, a tenantry of slaves, and broad class dis- 
tinctions. Government was wholly in the hands of 
this ruling class, and the Yirginian system continued 
to sway the South until the day of Lee's surrender. 
In 'New England, on the other hand, the political 
system was democratic, and modelled upon the 
church system of the early Puritans. Here, too 
however, there was an aristocracy from which our 
early leaders were chiefly taken ; but their power and 
influence rested only upon consent. They were per- 
mitted to guide and govern, deference was yielded to 
them, and official position freely given, but solely on 
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account of ancestral service to the State, of ability, 
wealth, or learning. Such an aristocracy may be an 
ideal one, but its tenure of power is precarious, and 
its supports are frail. The middle States contained 
both Virginian and New England elements. Great 
families, owning vast estates, dominated JSTew York, 
but mainly by dexterous management of the masses ; 
while, in Pennsylvania, the democratic principle had 
the advantage, and the aristocracy, from its own 
supineness, seems to have had less power even than 
in 'New England. 

This wide-spread, aristocratic element, which was 
so powerful a century ago, made itself deeply felt in 
all matters of government. We find in the early 
State constitutions ample provisions for the represen- 
tation of the upper classes, arid for the restraint of 
democracy, as well as many and various limitations 
upon the sufirage. The aristocratic principle came 
out strongly in the convention which framed the con- 
stitution of the United States. " We are too demo- 
cratic, and means must be found to check the spread 
and the action of democracy," was the cry of many 
members in that convention, including some men who 
soon after followed the Jeffersonian standard. The 
great party which carried the Constitution, organized 
and set in motion the government, held possession of 
it for twelve years, and nearly overthrew it in their 
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last struggle for power, was an aristocratic party, and 
wished to bi^ild up and consolidate a ruling class. 

They aimed at the creation of an aristocratic 
republic, and a strong and energetic central gov- 
ernment. They shrank with undisguised horror 
from the idea of universal suffrage, and, embittered 
by the spectacle of the French revolution, regarded 
pure democracy as equivalent to anarchy, and, as of 
necessity, a government by the worst elements of 
society. They fought manfully to maintain and 
carry out their theory, and they failed. They were 
contending with an irresistible social and political 
force, and the accession of Jefferson not only marked 
their defeat, but accomplished a complete revolution 
in our theory of government. From that time the 
democratic principle was supreme. But customs die 
hard. Even after the vital principle is gone habits 
live on. The theory was established, but more than 
a quarter of a century elapsed before the practice 
was changed. There was still a ruling class from 
which the men to fill high ofiice were for the most part 
selected. Birth, education, social position, wealth, 
and training still continued to be most important 
requisites for a statesman. At last the second revo- 
lution came, and practice was made to conform to 
theory. With the election of Andrew Jackson, 
qualities, inherited or acquired, which raised a man 
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above his fellows, and had been supposed to imply 
peculiar fitness for public life, were cast aside for- 
ever as tests for employment in the national service. 
Ability, property, training, reputation, were not only 
no longer required, they became positive disad- 
vantages. A "self-made" man, who had started with 
nothing, and worked his way up, despite ignorance 
and poverty, from the log-cabin in the backwoods, 
was considered to have better claims, solely on ac- 
count of his antecedents, than one who had been bred 
to the profession of state-craft, and had every oppor- 
tunity for improvement which wealth and care could 
give. The new practice, carried by the impulse of 
victory to extremes, was every whit as false as the 
old. It simply reversed the ancient order, and de- 
clared that favor should be extended to those who 
had formerly stood at a disadvantage. Class dis- 
crimination was as strong as ever, in a new form. 
But all class distinctions are foreign to the spirit of 
our political system, no matter what portion of society 
is the favored one. They are utterly alien to the 
theory of administration which was accepted and laid 
down at the outset as the guiding principle of our 
government, and in accordance with which the best 
men, and the best men only, were to administer public 
affairs and be properly remunerated for their labor. 
This was a business theory, upon which our system 
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was founded, and it worked capitally until, as was 
said by Mr. Evarts, I believe, the corollary was added, 
that one man was just as good as another. It was 
this corollary which was swept into power with 
Andrew Jackson, and it was anything but a business 
theory. It never obtained for a moment, in any walk 
of private life, where fitness has always continued 
to be the test of selection for places of trust and 
profit. In public affairs alone it was forced into 
practical operation. We are still reaping the results 
of this distortion of democratic principles. 

It would, however, be a mistake, to suppose that, 
because the national government had at last become 
purely democratic, class rule and aristocracy were 
therefore at an end. The Virginian system still 
prevailed in the South, and still held sway at Wash- 
ington. The aristocracy of Virginia had perceived 
at an early day that they could not gain supremacy 
without northern allies. These they obtained with 
great sagacity and perfect success. They could form 
no aUiance with the northern leaders in the days of 
the Federahsts, so they turned to the masses. The 
people of the JSTorthern States were altogether 
democratic, and had no real sympathy [with slave- 
holders and great landlords. But the Virginian 
system was impregnable at home, and the Virginian 
leaders stepped boldly forward as the friends of 
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humanity and equality, and as the advocates of doc- 
trines which, if applied to their own State, meant 
total destruction to the very system that gave them 
power. Under the cloak of democratic principles, 
Yirginia divided the North, and the curious spectacle 
was presented of the aristocratic portion of the 
country ranged on the side of democracy, while 
aristocracy made its stand and fought its ^ last 
desperate fight under its true colors in the most 
thoroughly democratic States. 

The Virginian policy worked admirably. For 
twenty-four years Virginia retained the presidency. 
For thirty-five years more the South controlled the 
national government. Under the withering and de- 
basing influence of slavery the Virginian aristocracy 
rapidly degenerated. They ceased to be the class 
which had produced "Washington and Marshall. 
Virginian aristocracy broadened into a southern aris- 
tocracy, and lost the qualities which had once made 
them so much more than mere slave-drivers and plan- 
tation lords. The aristocratic force remained, but its 
graces and virtues had departed, blighted by slavery 
and by the constant defence of what' men in their 
hearts knew to be a great and crying iniquity. Still 
they held on, while violence and truculence usurped 
the place of courtesy and good-breeding, and drove 
out those other attributes which had once ffiven 
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the southern leaders a high and acknowledged 
position. 

But other forces were at work, and the opposing 
systems met at last in battle. On the field of 
Gettysburg the democracy of Plymouth and the 
aristocracy of Jamestown came together in arms, 
and the principles of the Puritan triumphed once 
more over those of the Cavalier. As in the days of 
Charles I., aristocratic principles had allied them- 
selves with a bad cause, and met with the defeat 
which that cause merited. The last class govern- 
ment was utterly swept away. We are finally 
democratic throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. 

With the civil war the first era of our history 
closed. It is settled that we are to be one nation, 
and we have established a pure representative 
democracy. These results have been accomplished 
by tremendous sacrifices and exertions, and they 
bring with them a mighty responsibility. We have 
undertaken a gigantic task. We are making the 
greatest experiment in government ever attempted. 
We have built up an empire so great that, whether 
for evil or good, it is a chief factor in the affairs of 
civilized mankind and of the world. We have grad- 
ually evolved a political and social system which has, 
on the whole, produced a greater amount of human 
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happiness and well-being than any other. We have 
done more to raise the condition of the average man 
than any other nation. To us belongs the solemn 
duty of maintaining this system, and of making 
this experiment of a great representative democracy 
succeed. 

It is a momentous and difficult task. We cannot 
escape it. We cannot retrace our steps. We must 
either maintain our system as it is, or plunge blindly 
forward. We have reached the last point of safe 
progress in government. We have conferred sover- 
eignty upon every man in the community, and, unless 
we include women and children, there is no possibil- 
ity of further expansion in this direction. The step 
from democracy is to socialism, and although social- 
ism is not an immediate danger in the United States, 
it here and there rears its ugly head and breathes 
its false spirit into our laws and party resolutions. 
It must be crushed out before it gathers strength; 
for socialism means anarchy, and anarchy can have 
but one result, the order of military despotism. 
Our position is difficult, and fraught , with peril, but 
we have proved ourselves capable of great things, 
and we have no reason to falter. Yet, if we wish 
and mean to succeed, we must lay aside careless 
indifference as well, as fear, and take seriously 
to heart some of the pregnant lessons of history. 
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The great secret of the political success of our race 
lies in its conservatism, in its ability to reform and not 
destroy in order to create anew. We have adapted 
our forms of government to the changing necessities 
of the times, by clinging to the past until sure of the 
future, by holding fast the good and rejecting only 
the bad, and by sturdy contempt for inconsistencies, 
provided the system practically worked well. 

But, in this country, by our youth, b}' our success, 
and by the marvellous changes -we have wrought, we 
have been led to forget these principles. We have 
become too apt to concede that a change is worth 
trying, simply because it is a change. We are too 
ready to admit that evei'ything is open to argument, 
instead of adhering, in some measure, at least, to the 
practice of our ancestors, who believed that there 
were certain laws and institutions upon which all 
civilized society rested, that were not susceptible of 
discussion. Let us revert to the traditions of our 
race, and practise a httle more wholesome conserva- 
tism. No change should be made in our political 
system until it has been well considered and conclu- 
sively demonstrated that it is not a change for the 
worse. Progress is a fine word, but it is not neces- 
sarily a good thing. It may be progress in evil as 
w^ell as in good. It may be as bad as reaction, and 
much worse than standing still. 
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In another respect, which nearly affects the 
success of our great democratic experiment, we 
have departed from the maxims of our ances- 
tors and of the founders of the republic. 'No 
men were ever more skilled than they in the 
difficult art of free government, and they knew 
well that the sphere of legislation was not bound- 
less. They believed that 'legislation could assist 
human effort by giving security to all, and there- 
by extending the best opportunities for great 
achievements. But they taught the doctrine that 
.the individual man should rely upon himself, and not 
upon his government, for well-being and success. 
They were firmly convinced that legislation could not 
be a panacea for every ill that flesh is heir to; that it 
could not prevent human passion and error, and their 
legitimate results, or free men from misfortune and 
from the consequences of their own folly and mis- 
takes. The fathers of "our system had learned by 
bitter experience that legislation should be restricted 
to the very well defined field where effective action is 
possible, should leave room for every man to exei't 
his talents, and, above all things, should not be 
meddling and paternal. This was sound, wise doc- 
trine. But there is now a growing tendency to 
invoke legislation to cure the results of our own 
blunders; to regard it as a universal remedy for 
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every mishap, and to cany it out of its proper sphere 
and force it to do work which belongs to the indi- 
vidual man. Such helpless leaning upon legislation 
is false in theory, dangerous in practice, thoroughly 
unmanly, and as peculiarly un-American as anything 
can possibly be. It is diametrically opposed to the 
independent, self-reliant spirit which has made 
America what she is. Strong, masculine races have 
no need of paternal legislation. It is their worst 
enemy. 

But there is one danger to our democracy which 
far surpasses all others in gravity and importance. 
When the government was founded, although there 
was a well-defined aristocracy, the social and eco- 
nomical conditions were much more favorable than at 
present to the successful establishment and working 
of a pure democracy. Great fortunes were rare, and 
extreme poverty was almost unknown. Men stood, 
as a rule, pretty nearly upon an equality in the mat- 
ter of property and physical well-being. Agriculture 
and trade were the only pursuits of the community. 
There were no great centres of population. The 
largest cities were hardly more than small towns. 
Huge masses of capital were not collected for the 
prosecution of vast enterprises. Life was simple, and 
class distinctions rankled in no man's breast, despite 
the power and position of the aristocracy. 
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As the years have rolled on we have become a 
pure democracy, and, meantime, all the social and 
economical conditions have radically changed. Im- 
mense fortunes are no longer rare, and desperate 
poverty is only too common. Great corporations, 
controlling vast amounts of cajiital, have come into 
existence. Great cities have grown up, and compli- 
cated industries have spread, or are spreading, over 
the whole country. From a small society, where 
material equality reigned, simple in its tastes, habits 
and pursuits, we have become a great nation, with all 
the intricate and delicate machinery of a high and 
luxurious civilization, filled with glaring inequalities 
of condition. 

In this state of affairs there is one thing absolutely 
fatal to the continuance of democratic government, 
and that is, strife between classes. Under the old 
and equal conditions this was not to be feared. 
l^early everybody had a stake in the peaceable ex- 
istence of the country and in the continued stability 
of the government. All men knew, with the keen 
instinct of those who have something to lose, the 
ruin which lurked in social disorder and in any in- 
vasion of the rights of property. The population 
then was also largely rural and widely scattered, and 
such inequalities as there were did not come home to 
men by daily and unavoidable contact. 'Now, enor- 
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mous and defenceless wealth dwells side by side with 
hopeless poverty. In the progress of our wonderful 
development we have brought together a great deal 
of very inflammable material. Let us see to it that 
it is not ignited, as it might easily be if one class 
is aroused against another. 

Here is the terrible foe of our system. Here is 
the enemy which, once- let loose, will bring our fair 
experiment crashing in ruins about our heads. 
Scrupulous protection of private rights and private 
property has been the great secret of our success 
and the chief glory of our popular government. 
This essential principle can be destroyed not 
only by force, which is little to be feared, but 
quite as effectually, although more insidiously, 
under forms of law. In either case the meaning is 
the same. It is one part of society attacking the 
other, and if this war between classes comes the 
present scheme is ruined. It begins with statutes 
and constitutions, and ends with the bayonet and 
the barricade. While political divisions run up and 
down, we are safe; but, when they begin to run 
across societv, the end is not far distant. 

To the diminution, and, if possible, to the removal, 
of this danger, which can now be easily dealt with, 
our best efforts should be directed. A brand should 
be set upon the man who strives to stir up war 
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between classes and rouse the bitterness which 
inequality of condition is capable of producing. 
Such a man is the deadly enemy of our country. 
He is the foe of humanity. More hateful, and quite 
as dangerous as the open stimulator of class hatreds 
is he who puts forward and defends communistic 
and socialistic laws or theories, either in the halls 
of the Legislature, or upon the platform, for the 
sake of catching votes. For selfish ends the hunter 
for votes advocates theories which he knows to be 
false, and which, defeated or victorious, will leave 
those, whom he deludes more wretched than before. 
But, while we visit with indignation the promoters 
of social discord, let us look to it that we have no 
cause for self-reproach. It ought to be our first care 
that the laboring classes shall have no just cause of 
complaint, but shall have reason to believe that peace 
and order can alone fiflford them the opportunity of 
permanently bettering their fortunes. Anything 
which tends to shake this belief or to impair their 
confidence in their political system is an injury of 
the severest kind to the cause of good government. 
We must discourage strenuously the notion that 
legislation is all-powerful. We must to this end 
desist froni framing impossible statutes devised to 
alter nature and nature's laws. We must* recognize 
the limits of legislation, and encourage individual 
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independence. The great truth must be brought 
home to every man, that being governed too much 
is one of the greatest of all possible curses, stifling a 
vigorous national life at its very source. Our one 
aim should be to reduce and simplify legislation to 
the last point, and insist- upon a clear responsibility 
and blazing publicity in every department of the 
people's service. Above all, let us strive to make 
inequality a difference of degree, and not of kind; 
a difference betvreen much and little, and not that 
between something and nothing. Every man should 
be helped so far as possible to have a stake in the 
country. Every form of saving should be en- 
couraged and protected, and laws hindering the easy 
acquisition of houses and lands should be swept 
from the statute-book. The savings and the homes 
of the laboring classes are the most priceless posses^ 
sion of the republic. They are pledges of honorable 
and secure existence, and the palladium against 
revolution; for property teaches every man the love 
of ordered liberty. Let our government be thoroughly 
what it pretends to be, — a government of the people 
and in their interest, and not the prey of demagogues 
and adventurers, nor the vehicle of fanatical schemes 
to regenerate society. Let it be simply the guardian 
of individual liberty and individual rights. There is 
nothing ideal in all this. It merely means a strict 
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adherence to the principles of our forefathers and of 
our race. We must drop the shams and fine lan- 
guage and the tendency to mistake names for things, 
of which we are growing too fond. We must return 
to our old habit of calling a spade a spade, and not 
an agricultural implement for the trituration of the 
soil. We must make war upon all forms of cant and 
sham in public men. We must cast aside the false 
sentimentality which reasons from what ought to be, 
and confine ourselves to what is. By dealing with 
things as they are, we may make them what they 
ought to be. In short, let us, one and all, cultivate 
honestly in word and deed, and make it our first 
political object to bind up the interests and the 
welfare of the great laboring classes indissolubly 
with the continued stability of State and government. 
When that is done, our democracy will be safe, and 
we shall have no cause to fear a downward step. 

Such are some of the doctrines and some of the 
lessons which come most forcibly to mind upon our 
national birthday. They are " simple, ancient, true," 
and as trite as the axioms of morality. Great his- 
torical principles of politics and government are, like 
great poems, familiar to all mankind. If they were 
not so, they would be neither great nor enduring. 
But they are also like the Egyptian Queen: — 

Age cannot wither them, 

Nor custom stale their infinite variety. 



